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President Says. 
Treaty Covers — 
All Obligations Department of Commerce Specialist Says Buying Habits of 


Public Have Undergone Great Change and 
Merchants Must Follow 


‘Consumer’s Choice Now Rules 
In Business, Survey Reveals 


New Retail Chain 


Abroad Proposed 
vyvV 
for S 





System ‘andinavian 


Nations Is Considered 





Senate Declared to Have Par- 
ticipated in Naval Agree- 
ment Through Member- 
ship in Delegation 


' Vv 
;(STABLISHMENT of a system 
‘ of chain stores in Scandinavian 
countries under the joint control of 
a Swedish and a German firm is 
now under negotiation, according 
to information received from Con- 
sul H. C. Van Struve, Goteborg. 





Moline, Tll., June 13.—The merchant of 
oday must relegate his personal fancies 
in the selection of merchandise he sells 
to’ a choice based on definite knowledge 
as to the items his customers prefer, H. 


alone can be relied upon as the guide to 
the particular items the merchant should 
handle to achieve the maximum success,” 
he asserted. 

In an effort to determine something of 





1.0 ° C. Dunn, chief of the domestic commerce the buying habits of consumers, Mr. The plan is for the two firms to 
Mr. Stimson Replies division, Department of Commerce, de-| Dunn cited the results of a survey con- work together in the establishment 
: - ,clared June 13 in an address before the ducted by the Department in 47 cities of chain stores similar to those 


illinois Commercial Secretaries. 
The buying habits the consumer 
have undergone a tremendous change in 


and towns scattered through 11 of the 
} larger trading areas of New England. 
The returns revealed, he explained, that 


found throughout the United 
States, the report states. The Ger- 
man firm, it is said, is t& make 


To Senate Committee 


of 





Foreign Relations Group Is the last generation and the business man- 1 per cent of the replies affirmed that purchases for the chain system of 
ae ager today “must be more flexible and the local stores were  generaly satis- such merchandise as may be bought 
Told Document Must Be adaptable to quick changes than his fore- | factory and that 9 per cent were unsatis- in that country, while the Swedish 
Judged on Language It Con- fathers,” Mr. Dunn said. He enumerated factory. a anes firm is to purchase all goods to be 
. - = a the growth of motor transportation, mass An analysis of this 9 per cent showed bought outside of Germany. 
tains production, national advertising, and the following objections, in the order of The business organization now in 

<quiinnaiimmmmanasatniae communication developments as factors their importance: Poor styles; high process of formation, it is believed, 
rcskdsiih Gaawes ta dhusisiene du Beas contributing to this change. | ; prices; limited selection; poor quality; will finally develop into a chain of 

i dn Laon teal sheets dectaned “The consumer has facilities for ob- lack of courtesy and ability of clerks; department stores, if the negotia- 

“there is not one scintilla of agreement taining information about qualities, store arrangement and display; mislead- tions lead to a final favorable re- 

or obligation of any character outside styles, prices, and sources of goods, that ing advertising; refusal to send for sult. 

Atk deuce cen” were unknown a generation ago, limited goods; and failure to stand back of their (Issucd by Department of Come 

The President explained that the Sen- "ly by the amount of time that can be goods. . 3 merece.) 

ste, through two of its Members upon spared for absorbing such information, A special study carried on by nine of 

the American delegation to the London These changes are constantly going on. the largest department stores and spe- | 

naval conference, has had a practica! ihe consumer occupies the position of | cialty shops in Boston, he pointed out, 


‘ : ; . control i erchandising since he has soa indicate f “es hav iv 
participation in every step in the making ontrol in merchandi ae also indicate that stores have not given 


‘Communists Replace 


of the treatv. Senate Members of the the deciding voice in the exchange of | sufficient attention to the causes of the 

delegation were Senator Reed (Rep.), of goods. The extent to which ts 15 ap return of merchandise. The study showed z ] 

Pennsylvania and Senator Robinson Preciated probably has a great bearing that in almost 85 per cent of the cases ae American Workmen 

(Dem.), of Arkansas, minority leader in 0 the success and failure of the present- which goods were returned the reason ? 
hs ; , Gay merchant, he pointed out. given was indicated as due to change of 


the Senate. 
The President's 

President Hoover's 
text. follows: 

“The real issue in the treaty is whether 
we shall stop competitive naval building 
with all the destruction and dangers to 
international good will which continua- 
tion on these courses implies; whether 
we shall spend an enormous sum in such 


“The time has passed when intuition mind. 

The same study showed that very little 
merchandise sold on instalment was re- 
turned. It was brought out also that 
women are quick to detect “stock sweet- 

” in bargain sales and resent their 


Statement 
statement, 


Mr. McGrady States 





in full 





Employment Greater 
Since Winter. Maine 
Governor Is Assured 


eners 


ers” in bargain sales Federation Certain 
use purely as sales bait. 


Employers Assist Cause: 
Inquiry Fund Voted 


Says 





Construction Employment | 























a yace to catch up with competitors, with ° ° x 
no assurance that we will cea parity Declined in Bay State , “a 
and proportionate strength even with —. —~e a : ia . That “communists are getting succor 
such an expenditure; and whether the Commissioner of Labor Savs Commonwealth Se from certain so-called 100 per cent Amer- 
wesent agreement gives us a substantial ~ 7 : es o aaee ican citizens” was a charge made June 
sarily and proportionate strength ana Even More Workers Are gringo . ae ais ae 13 by Edgar P McGrady legislative 
therefore with our Army absolute ce- J . = ers by 385 contractors decreasec 2 per . we ce -? ag 
fensive power, and accomplishes this by Needed for Operations IN cent in May as compared with April, = - the Ams rican Federation of 
an agreement which makes for good will, Forests of State according to a statement issued June | aor, refore the House special commit- 
for decrease in the naval armament of ar 12 by the department of labor and in- a vee communist activities in 
the world, and puts our program of naval E , dustries. The amount paid in wages the I nited States, a 
venewals and cruiser construction at a | State of Maine: decreased 3.8 per cent. While Mr. MeGrady’s testimony was 
cost far less than would otherwise be ‘ Augusta, June 13. An _ identical list of contractors re- being heard, the House acted favorably 
required. Less than one-half the unemployment ported for both months, it was stated. on a proposal to place $25,000 at the 
“The treaty revises the battleship pro- chat existed in the Winter now prevails, The number of workers employed in disposal off the special cummittee. 
gram of the Washington arms conter-|i9 Maine, Governor William Tader| May was 8,634, while in April it was Mr. McGrady warned the committee 
ence in such a fashion that we reduce Gardiner says he has’ been informed by | 8,768, The average hours worked per that continuation of this practice by cer- 
the battleship tonnage of the world by the commissioner of labor. The gover- week per man were 388.7 in May, @ de- tain of these employers was the only 
230,230 tons, in which the United States | nor’s statement was made in a letter to| crease of 0.5 per cent when compared means by which the communists would 
scraps three battleships, Great Britain the Philip B. Frothingham Post, Veterans with 38.9 in April. ever get a foothold in this country. 
five battleships, Japan one battleship, Se — of ne Ww hich = Asked by Representative Fish (Rep.), 
and in addition to this, postpones the had sent to him a resolution deploring oo . : ‘ i of Garrison, N. Y., chairman of the spe- | 
enormous construction program of the What was called “the policy of the ad- Committee Will Consider cial committee, what canuiamiaiad aa 
Washington arm treaty until after 1936,| Ministration which nermits the employ- Farm Board Nominations 5¢ had to make to break down the com- 
We attain parity of our battleship fleets ment of nonresident labor upon State con- ~ munist activities in America, Mr. Me- 
almost at once instead of 10 years hence, | Struction projects to the exclusion of a! The Senate Committee on Agriculture Grady said: “The most essential thing 
We accomplish it without building a sin- Similar number of the State of Maine.” anq Forestry will meet June 16 to con- iS to learn where the money is coming 
gle new ship. The aircraft, destroyer, Governor Gardiner says it is the policy sider the ‘nominations of Alexander from which supports these activities.” 
and submarine programs of the treaty | of the highway department to employ |[egge, of Chicago, and C. C. Teague, The witness declared that he has been 
are fair and mect with substantially no local labor so far as possible, and of the of California, to six-year terms on the told that from all the concessions given 
criticism and represent a decrease in de-| 8.000 persons now employed he estimates Federal Farm Board, according to the Ut from Russia, 3 per cent must be re- 
stroyers and submarines. that 98 per cent are citizens of Maine.’ Committee chairman, Senator McNary turned to be put aside for the communist 
Cruiser Increases His letter follows in full text: (Rep.), of Oregon. activities in any part of the world. He 
“Against the great battleship saving I have received a copy of a resolution Senator McNarv said orally that he ‘aid he knows that the communists 
our cruiser program increases from adopted June 4 by your post. This ap- knew of no opposition to the nomina-| Spent $1,000,000 in England during the 
300,000 tons to 320,000 tons. The point pears to have been mailed to me some tions. Senator Norris (Rep.), of Ne- coal strike in an attempt to incite com- 
at issue in the cruiser program is} hours after its publication in a Portland braska, who opposed Mr. Legge when ™unist propaganda, and that the com- 
whether or not we should have 30,000) ncwspaper first appointed, said that he will not op-| ™unists have “equipped a red army in 
tons more of cruisers with &-inch guns More Woodsmen Needed pose the nomination, and Senator Brook- China. p 
advocated by the Navy Board, or 38,500 T note that the resolution is addressed hart (Rep.), of Iowa, took the same po- Mr. McGrady also told the committee 
tons with 6-inch guns provided by this to the governor and the council, and I sition. Mr. Teague was confirmed with-| that the communists are supporting 13 
treaty. Upon the merits or demerits of will be glad to call it to the attention out opposition when he was named to the Fr 14 newspapers in the United States, 
these alternatives as to this very small of the council at our next meeting, which Board last year. that the circulation of each is small and 
will be June 18. that, none of the papers can show a 
[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.) Meanwhile I am glad to give you an profit. “Where,” he asked, “does the 


Mr. Hoover Declines 


To Intercede on Bills 


money come from to keep these papers in 


individual reply, which is not to be eae 
business? 


strued as implying any response on 





con- 
the 


Statistical Review 











part - any member of the executive Cites Dan River Mills 
js ouncil, } santa ae : 
W ill Be Expanded ; "The resolution refers to “the wide- c . fo Ses a 
hg ppt ir oor Mg o we Refers to Policy of Not Inter- cor, Mr, McGrady specifically stated that 
Broader Scope on Survey of ment exisie'n the State ut Tam glad fering With Congress | Shere“american workers have been em 
Business Planned : ane ial Suet ie Geos ee President Hoover informed Represent- ae okie aoe ae a 





ative Almon (Dem.), 


ing a few months ago. While it is very of Tuscumbia, Ala., erans of the World War who had been 
To broaden the scope of the Commerce difficult to arrive at any definite figures, on June 13, that he would not intercede employed in the mills there have been 
Department’s “Survey of Current Busi- the commissioner of labor estimates that in the controversy over bills or resolu discharged and their places have been 
ness,” and to increase its usefulness, the there is less than half the unemployment tions now deadlocked in conference be- | given to communists. 
editorial staff of the publication has been; that existed in the Winter. The various tween the House and Senate. Mr. McGrady cited numerous other 
transferred from the Bureau of the Cen-| companies that carry on woods opera- Representative Almon conferred with jnctances where he said caneantile 
sus to the Bureau of Foreign and Domes-' tions are still in the position to give em- President Hoover at the White House, had worked fain: southern acta ons 1 
tie Commerce, according to announce-| ployment to men looking for work and he said, in an effort to induce him to| Sa = cr 
ment on June 13 by the Secretary of you will be glad to know that any man. intercede. ’ ? Cc ) 
Commerce, Robert P. Lamont. for such work the (Continued on Page &, Column 2.) 


applying through The President told him, Representative 





The publication is a monthly statisti- | State department of labor can be placed. Almon stated, that it had been his con- 
cal review of business movements. Bus- | Doubtless your organization might be of sistent policy not to interfere with Jeg- Sy stem of Li ce nsing 
. 5 4 


iness men have developed a keen appreci- , Some assistance in this respect. islation pending in Congress. 
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‘Unified Control 


Ot Radio Activity 
Proposed in Bill 





Mr. Sirovich Regents Con- 
gress to Transfer Commis- 
sion’s Power to Depart- 
ment of Commerce 





Would Create Post 
Of Director of Radio 


Measure Presented Would Also 

Establish New Board of 
Appeals Representing Five 
Existing Zones 








Dissolution of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission, and transfer of 
tions and to the Department 
of Commerce, is proposed by Representa- 
tive Sirevich (Dem.), of New York City, 


authority 


in a bill (H. R. 12948) introduced in the 
House June 13 

Dr. Sirovich explained that he had 
|conferred with the Secretary of Com- 


merce, Robert P. Lamont on June 15, and 
that the Secretary was “sympathetically 


inclined toward legislation which would ; 
radio 


the unification of the 
Federal Govern- 
Lamont, 
Hoover 


bring about 
regulatory activities of 
mental agencies. Secretary 


added, felt that President also | 


Legislative Agent of Labor would endorse legislation which would | 


eliminate the overlapping of the functions 
of Federal agencies. 


Congress Support Claimed 
“More than 100 Members of 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


all of its fune- | 


he | 


Congress | 











“4 FREE, virtuous and en- 
lightened people must know 


well the great principles and 
causes on which their happiness 
depends.” —James Monroe, 


President of the United States, 
1817—1825 


YEARLY INDEX 
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PER 
COP 


Senate Approves 


Tariff Measure 
By 44-42 Vot 


Conference Reports Accepte 
After Motion to Recomm 
Is Withdrawn as Unneces 


|S Small Bankers 


| Called Efficient 


Governor of Dallas Federal 


Reserve Bank Describes 
Merger Effects 














J ALL AS, Tex., June 13.—The state- 
ment submitted by John W. Pole, 
Comptroller of the Currency, to the 
House Banking and Currency Commit- 





tee at the outset of its hearing on 
branch, chain and group banking, in sarv Procedure 
which he advocated “decentralized” . 
| branch _banking within trade areas, 
|} Was referred to as “the outstanding House Leaders Plan 


banking document of at least the last 
quarter century,” by Lynn P. Talley, 
governor of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Dallas, in a recent address before 
the Texas Bankers Association at Fort 
Worth. Mr. Talley stated that this 
was true, even if the Comptroller's 
recommendations were entirely e@x- 
cluded, and the statement viewed as a 
compilation of facts. 
(The full text of Mr. 


Immediate Actio 





Majority Leader Tilson Say 


Adjournment of Congres 
June 21 Is Possible, i 
President Signs Bill 





Pole’s address 





before the House Committee was - ‘ . . 
printed in the issues of Feb. 26, 27 and | rhe Senate gave its final approval 
28, and Mar. 1.) the Hawley-Smoot tariff bill (H. 


2667), when the conference ré 
ports on the measure were adopted by 
vote of 44 to 42. 


His motion to 
conference was 


The Dallas Reserve Bank head spoke June 13, 
on “Factors in Bank Management,” 
and declared that he had looked to Mr. 
Pole’s investigations for confirmation : . 
7 recommit the. bill 

withdrawn by Senato 
Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, just befor 
the roll call, with the explanation tha 
| the same end would be attained by a re 
jection of the conference reports. 
The position of every Senator was ac 
counted for on the last vote. Five m 
nority Senators combined with 39 of th 
majority to secure the necessary coun 
for approval. while 11 majority, 30 mi 
nority and 1 Farmer-Labor Senato 
voted in opposition to the bill. 
Return of Prosperity Forecast 

The vote came after three hours o 
debate, begun at 11 a. m., which cuimi 
nated in the prediction of the majorit 
leader, Senator Watson (Rep.), of In 


[Continued on Page 13, Column 1.] 





Farm Board Seeking 
To Put Cooperatives 
On Sustaining Basis 





iSamuel McKelvie Says That 
Constructive 





Leadership 



































Faanyort this legisation, and have come] Tx the Greatest Need of diana’ that, if this bill t passed, 
Commission,” he asserted, “ and I have | Agriculture Nation will be on the upgrade financial 
. 4 : and economically and commerciall 
talked this over with members of the | : ee . se 
Cabinet and have made a special study : 7 within 30 days, and within a vce fro 
of radio regulation.” : Brookings, S. Dak., June 13.--The ob- this time we shall have regained th 

| Berke een ee ; ject of the agricultural marketing act position we lost last October and shal 

| Dr. Sirevich said his bill is designed is to give equality of opportunity to the again assume our place as the first and 

to supersede legislation which already farmer and as soon as possible to leave foremost of all the peoples of history i 

{has passed the Senate, and which now | to the farmer himself the responsibility all the essential elements of individua 
: a —— the House ge for doing things which the Federal Farm) and national greatness.” 

j tha ve Radio Commission absorb the . 8 aidi : :. ‘ : : ; 

elie “Mieke cat tke Menem ae pean wer © aggaten Py 2 = 6 re Vote on Adoption of Report 
; oa pa - 3 : . 2 ‘ ars The vote on the adoption of the tw4 
Commerce, His bill, he said, would do! stated June 13 in a commencement ad- ; } c 
just the reverse, but also would provide atin: at the Ranth Nakita State C He, ; conference reports on the Hawley-Smoo 
OR Se GER (oR a aa Ms ; aes . wre: onege. tariff bill was as follows: 
tor the aml ge of a new appellate, Mr Mec¥elvie added that this does not Aves-—44 

jagency for radio, g R . ar ill’ cease Pa- : aes ; 
Pian ifically, the legislation provides aoe —_ a Bg vot barn that eee Republicans (39): Allen, Baird. Bing 
that the Department of Commerce take | as a ‘cooperative association shows its ham, Capper, Couzens, Dale, Deneen 
over all the powers and authority of the | ability to operate without Federal as- Fess, Gillett, Glenn, Goldsborough 
Radio Commisé@ion, and that a “director sistance, it will be “heartily welcomed” Greene, Grundy, Hale, Hastings, Hat 
of radio” be appointed by the Secretary | to do so. om ere se: — fae 
f Commerce, There would be appointed, - ae a | he eek OCN, RAICNATY, MELA, 

a ae of the Radio Fete > Leaders Needed, He Says die, Patterson, Phipps, Reed, Robinson of 
up wes cae a pe ae An authorized summary of his address, Indiana, Robsion, Shortridge, Smoot, 

federal radio board of appeals,” to ; : ; eee 7 
eee rere . | made public by the Farm Board, follows Steiwer, Sullivan, Thomas of Idaho 
hear appeals from actions of the direc- | .°"; : - ; 7 . 
tay et raala in full text: Townsend, Vandenberg, Walcott, Water: 
- . Agriculture’s greatest need today is | man. 
New Board of Appeals constructive leadership, Mr. McKelvie,! Democrats (5): Broussard, Fletcher 
On this Federal radio board of ap-, member, Federal Farm Board, said in an Kendrick, Ransdell, Trammel. 

peals would sit five men, selected from | address prepared for delivery before the y Nays—42_ 
the five radio zones into which the Na- graduating class of the South Dakota | Republicans (11): — Blaine, _Borah 
tion is divided, who would be lawyers, | State College, Brookings, S. Dak. | | Brookhart, Frazier, Howell, La Follette 
preferably with some engineering knowl “T mean unselfish leadership of men! McMaster, Norbeck, Norris, Pine, Schall 
edge. Thev would pass only upon mat and women who are not controlled by| Democrats (30): Ashurst, Barkley 
ters of law relating to radio regulation prejudice or prompted by expediency,” | Black, Bratton, Broek, Caraway, Con 
rather than questions of technical fact Mr. MecKelvie explained, “and out of in- nally, Copeland, Dill, George, Glass, Har 

; : stitutions like the South Dakota State} ris, Harrison, Hawes, Hayden, Heflin 
he asserted. Coll h of th ] 1 k 1] McKellar, Overm: Pitt : Rohina 
Final appeal on radio matters would “OUege much of that eadership will in- " verman, Fittman, Oakes 
i é : . > evitably come. of Arkansas, Sheppard, Simmons, Stee 
rest with the Court of Appeals of the = : es « on 
“i es a aoe I look with the most hopeful antici- phens, Swanson, Thomas of Oklahoma, 
| District of Columbia. Appeals would be : Tydi W: £ ae c cs 
yermissible from decisions of the Fed- pation upon boys and girls now engaged yc angS, Sener, W alsh ot Massachu 
eo Sailin haart ahia deikonel ‘ible abe H Club work. The things they are | setts, Walsh of Montana, Wheeler. 
jy 6 ye Ss € . Ss . . . , . 
ocuaeey : being taught largely through experience Farmer-Labor (1): Shipstead. 

court, Dr. Sirovich explained, now is the ; 7 ve de: 
radio appeals body directly over the Fed-| “i! qualify them to think and act along ; _ Paired—10 
bea | Rad; "Cl si si . 4 f° matte of sound lines in later life. Paired for the conference reports: 
raat “9 ef “a bh reat ‘tue of aaa it “All too few of them reach the heights | Cutting, Goff, Gould, Moses and Watson) 
ae eae eae ge RS. ~ res i ag of academic training that have been at-| (Republicans). 
oie pene. . ‘ ue eupe ae - int, HIS I tained by the members of this graduat-| Paired against the conference reports: 
the capacity of a “super radio commis- | ing class; but even so, experience is the! Nye (Republican), Blease, King, Steck, 
sion. oe , best teacher and education, plus expe-| Smith (Democrats). 

Other provisions of the existing radio yience, must be the qualifications for House to Vote June 14 

law would remain under the Sirovich sound leadership in agriculture,” The tariff bill will be finally disposed 
bill, except that in. each instance the Equalizes Opportunities of, so far as Congress is concerned, be- 
licensing authority would he the Depart fore the House adjourns the afternoon 


ment of Commerce, instead of the Radio 


| Commission. 


House Committee Favors 
Unit Operation of Oil Pools 


Cooperative unit operation of oil pools 
would be permitted under the provisions 


of a bill (H. R. 12811) ordered favorably 
|reported by the House Committee on 
Public Lands June 13. (Discussion of 


| the bill appeared in the issue of June 13.) 


ation of the value of current data, says The resolution is mistaken as to the P . 

’ Poe . ; en , resident Hoover, Representativ A v6 > : f ° li i. ° 
the Department’s statement, which fol-, exhaustion of the appropriation for the mon said Seetiace. 7 . pce i rt anec ‘ or G laers 
lows in full text: World War relief commission. On June self as to whether he would pone ao 
4 The Survey of Current Business” is’ 1, 1930, the balance in that fund was compromise Muscle Shoals resolution Tikene Pilot a ee 
the medium through which the Depart- $11,379. On Apr. 10, 1980, the executive hut did inform him that he would not ai va 

ont 7 ‘ommerce an inates eac Pe , \ J 10 > ° . ae | 
ne ve . waren <— « enehe sam ' ; sign a measure providing for straight- For in Air Regulations 
month 1e latest avallabie statistical In- Continued on Page 13. Column 2 ] out Governm« , a 
, : ‘ ’ * ent opere roiect. | 
formation regarding domestic business . operation of the a a : ' es saa 
conditions. While many of the indexes A licensing system similar to the pol- 
sow iesiadiod ho ‘the een were avail- A > I . icy affecting regulation of aviation has 

. Sa ¢ « » a ere ie . ate j . ” , 2 

able fre many widely scattered sources, J \ erage xpectancy of | life | been formulated in connection with the 
the inauguration of the survey in 1921 / | development of gliding, it war an- 
eereed the first sete aon by the e r j meanees sued 35 De the Aereaes seers. 
Jepartment to bring these important mpPpeadancn R > t y ae ary 0 n prce Jor Ae Sy ° 
data together between two covers for ncr ¢ ase in ecen ars nilot 7 come ae —* 
convenient reference. pilo : s—s nt, rcial, 

During the nine years that this publi- and commercial—have been established | 


Rett Neate achat Utena ikon ine nia Recognition of Medical Attention in Early Years [gs  nder amendments to the air commerce 


. Young declared. 


steady inerease in the number of busi- | regulations, Mr. 
ness indexes presented. These now ap- | Serving to Prolong Li ives, Statements by Public — pilot one wil gt oy by 
proximate 1800 separate and continuous | the Department and tests wi be re- 


Health Service Declares 


quired of applicants for noncommercial 





indexes of prices, production, consump- | m6 a Sn 
tion, new orders, stocks of goods, etc. anc commercial certificates. 5 i 
Realizing that current statistics are PHYSICIANS in many cities say | realized. The statement follows in | permits will be issued upon application, | 
highly perishable and that to be of use they are receiving an increasing full text: : enabling the holder to receive instruc- 
they must reach the business man at the. number of visits from business and The successful merchant, at stated Lion under direction of licensed pilots. 
earliest possible moment, supplements to. professional men of all ages for the sean Cannan aa iaine the oon lhe statement follow s in full ee 
the survey are issued each week, At semi- purpose of annual physical examina- takes stock. That is, by various e Three classes of glider pilot icenses ; 
annual intervals detailed tables are pub-. tions, according to a statement issued counting methods. ha Ande a . _ student, noncommercial | and commer: 
lished giving for each item monthly; on behalf of the Public Health Service, Sia iative Sian tin it, dad his Nabilities cial—are provided for under pmondments 
figures for the past two years and yearly, June 10. This indicates an awakening are, how much reserve capital he ha: to the ail COMMEFCE regu ations = an- 
comparisons, where available, back to! of the public mind to the need for care and how much he has on tm ee nounced iamey Oy Clacomte M. Sonne, 
1913, ‘ . | and conservation of the human body, in other words, he atte mpts to find out cones pay ee aeere , 
During the past few years, business it was stated. whether or not his business is in a = offort t y licy th 
men throughout the country have devel- The average life expectancy has healthy condition n an effort to arrive at a policy that 
oped a keen appreciation of the value of greatly increased during the last 25 a W,« ; would encourage the glider movement in 
current data regarding business condi- years, it was said, due largely to the Many of our business men, using |the United States and at the same time 
tions. The complexity of the modern recognition of the necessity for care motor transportation, place their would adhere closely to the Department’s 
economic structure, they point out, makes of infants and children, and it is quite trucks, delivery cars, etc., in the hands principle of competent airmen and air- 
tf essential that the business man of| likely there may he still further in- of their repair men for overhauling at , worthy aircraft,” Mr, Young said, “the 








creases as the necessity for the preven- 
| tion of diseases of middle life are 


today have ready access to current re- 
liable statistics. 


| [Continued on Page 2, Column 2.] [Continued on Page 11, Column 4.] 


| 


Representative Colton (Rep.), of Ver- 


nal, Utah, chairman of the Committee, dition of agriculture required that some- S 
stated orally June 13 that he intends to thing specifically must be done for the tically during the last 16 months that it 
bring the bill before the House for con-. Nation’s basic industry; hence the agri-| 15 no longer a problem, according to an 
sideration within the coming week. He cultural marketing act. announcement by the Department of 
said he hopes to have it brought up un- “This law is predicated upon the ability State June 13. ; ; , 
der a suspension of the House rules. of the farmer to manage his own busi- Only 400 Mexicans received immigra- 
“Secretary Wilbur of the Interior De- ness, once he is organized to do so, Co- tion visas for entry into the United 
partment,” "Mr. Colton stated, “has ex-| operation is the key to it and only in States ovine oer of this year, the De- 
pressed hope for early passage of. this exceptional cases can the Federal Farm BAEHINEHY Bem ec. 2 ee : 
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Industries Are Said to Prefer 
Employment of Women Under 30 





Miss Manning, of Women’s 


Over That Age Are Capable of Handling Machinery 
Since They Learn to Drive Autos 





Beeston, Mass., June 13.—Industrial 


employment of women beyond the 
age of 30 is becoming increas- 
ingly precarious in the United Statds, 
Miss Caroline Manning, expert of the 
Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor, 
declared in a talk June 13 before the 
Social Workers’ Conference here. 
The objection to hiring women above 
this age limit rests upon the assump- 
tion that they are incompetent to 
learn the manipulation of machinery 
and to perform other factory func- 
tions, Miss Manning said. , 
Where new mechanical devices have 
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Discussing the agricultural marketing 
act, which as a member of the Federal 
Farm Board he is helping to administer, 
Mr. McKelvie said the best this legisla- 
tion can do is “to bring about equality 
of opportunity for the farmer and as 
soon as possible leave with the farmer 
the responsibility for doing things that 
the Government now undertaking to 
assist him to do.” 

“Laws,” he continued, 
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Mexican Immigration 
Is Said to Be Reduced 


Mr. 
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“were passed for Stimson Says Legislation 





industry, labor, banking, transportation Not Needed for Control 

and what not. In so far as there were 

benefits from these laws, the farmei Pare ; . . : 
shared somewhat in them, but the con- The immigration of Mexicans into the 


United States has been reduced so dras- 


any legislation such as that contemplated 
by Congress would be in restricting Mexi- 
can immigration. 

The Department’s announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 


Only 400 Mexicans received immigra- 

tion visas for entry-into the United 

States during May, 1930, according to 

: ; a telegram just received from Mexico 

Bureau, Says That Workers City. This. ‘added to such immigration 
. visas issued during the previous four 

months, means that only 3,302 Mexicans 






have immigrated into the United States 
during the first five months of 1980, 
In other words, Mexicans are now immi 
grating at the rate of 7,925 per ann 

as compared with an average annual 
rate, according to official statistics of 
the Department of Labor, of 58,747 for 
the last five completed fiscal years, @ 









been installed in factories, such as the 
cigar industry, large numbers of old 
employes have been dismissed and be- 
cause of their age handicap in obtain- 
ing work thereafter have contributed f f I 
to unemployment, she explained. reduction of 86.5 per cent. : 
Replying to the objections of indus- | The immigration of Mexicans into the 
trialists, Miss Manning stated that if | United States has been reduced so dras- 
a woman can learn to run an airplane tically during the past 16 months that 
at 30 and drive an automobile at 50, it is no longer a problem. This result 
she should be given achance todemon- has been accomplished through strict 




















strate her ability to watch an auto- law enforcement measures put into ef- 
matic weighing machine, or pull a_ fect by American Government officials, 
lever that starts or stops a wrapping , The situation can not be described ag 
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Good Will Said 
To Be Defense on 
‘Northern Border 





Bagot Treaty of 1817 Was 
Basis for Peace With Can- 
ada 





The Rush-Bagot treaty between the 
United States and Canada was described 
in an address by the Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson, as one of the earliest 
naval limitations agreements in modern 
times and one result, he said, is that 
the 3,000 miles of border is “defended 
only by the good will and confidence | 
of the two nations living on either side 
of it.” 

Secretary Stimson spoke by radio June 
12 from Washington in connection with 
the dedication of the peace monument 
in Toronto by the Ancient and Arabic 
Order of the Nobles of the Mystic Shrine. 
meeting in the Canadian city. 

Monument Significant 

A summary of the address, which was 
carried through WMAL and affiliated sta- 
tions of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, was published in the issue of June 
13. The address follows in full text: 

I am sending you this word of greet- 
ing with a sense of profound gratitude 
for the noble part you have already 
played in the cause of international 
friendship and good understanding. Dur- 
ing the past year earnest efforts towards 
the creation of a lasting peace have 
been made by some of the nations of the 
earth, and your influence has been pow- 
erfully exerted behind these efforts. 

The impressive monument which you 
are unveiling today signifies your con- 
secration to this cause, and in recogni- 
tion of this I am happy to greet you 
and to bear witness to the apprecia- 
tion which the Government of the 
United States feels for the encourage- 
ment and assistance which have been 
rendered to its efforts by your influen- 
tial and beneficent order. 

That this meeting, composed so largely 
of citizens of the United States, should 
take place on Canadian soil is of its@f 
significant. I think the dedication of 
your monument in such surroundings is 
particularly fitting. For more than a 
century our two nations, Canada and 
the United States, have been offering to | 
the world an example and a practical 
demonstration of the benefits in the di- 
rection of lasting peace which can flow 
from a treaty of naval limitation. 

The Rush-Bagot agreement between 
the United States and Canada was one | 
of the earliest naval limitation agree- | 
ments in modern times. In April of the! 
year 1817, by an exchange of notes be- 
tween Sir Charles Bagot, the British 
Minister at Washington, and Mr. Rich- 
ard Rush, the Acting Secretary of State, 
this memorable agreement was brought 
into effect. 

Only Four Vessels 

Under its terms it was provided that 
thenceforth there should be maintained | 
on each side of the Great Lakes and on 
Lake Champlain a total of only four 
naval vessels, each not exceeding 100 
tons burden and armed with one-18- 
pound cannon; it was further stipulated | 
that all other armed vessels on these 
lakés should be immediately dismantled 
and that no other vessels of war should 
be there built or armed. Since that day 
“not only have both countries been free 
sfrom all of the friction and anxieties 
*which inevitably are caused by competi- 
*tion in naval armaments, but the spirit 
of the agreement has extended itself | 
salong the entire frontier from the At- 
ylantic to the Pacific. 

+ I know of no higher tribute to these 
tbeneficent results that was given at the 
*recent London naval conference by the 
»Tepresentative of Canada, Col. Ralston, | 
sthe minister of national defense. Speak- 
*ing of the consequences of this un- 
-fortified frontier, he said that Canada 
“Ss fully conscious that she is so situated 
yas to be spared in some degree the 
eanxiety which is felt by other nations 
tas regards to security.” | 
; It was an impressive tribute to the 
pconsequences which can be expected 
‘from treaties of naval limitation that 
‘after 100 years’ experience with such a 
streaty, the minister of national defense 
tof Canada could regard as one of the 
schief causes of Canada’s security, the | 
83,000 miles of frontier defended only by | 
*the good will and confidence of the two | 
nations living on either side of it. 

® Methods Called Unique 

* Today when Canada and the United 
*States in company with other nations 
sare considering the ratificatién of the | 
tLondon naval treaty, another treaty of | 
‘naval limitation of far wider scope, we 
yean look back with pride and confidence | 
‘upon the demonstration which the Rush- | 
‘Bagot treaty has afforded of the good 
rwill which can flow from such a source. 
‘Our two countries also have a right to 
‘take pride in the long record of satisfac- | 
tory solution of the international prob- 
‘lems which have arisen between us. In | 
sthis solution we have developed a di-! 
rectness of approach and method which | 
has been as effective in results as it has | 
sbeen refreshing in character, | 
* We have developed methods and ma- 
‘chinery for dealing with our mutual 
problems which are unique. One of the 
most important and satisfactory of these 
shas been the international joint commis- 
ssion, composed of three representatives 
on the part of each of our governments, 
which was set up in pursuance of the 
boundary waterway treaty in 1909. 

This commission, as you may be aware, 
shas original jurisdiction over a large | 
mumber of waterway questions and other 
‘matters, and the commissioners working 
quietly and unostentatiously have settled 
‘to the satisfaction of both governments 
ja large number of questions which might | 
wtherwise have become vexatious. It is 
‘striking proof of the spirit which ani- 
mates public servants in both countries 
that virtually all of the decisions of the 
international joint commission have been 
"reached by a unanimous vote of the com- 
missioners. 
$ Feeling Is Friendly 

In dealing with any issue which arises 
"between us, we find that there is now 
‘always an underlying feeling on the part 
of both of our governments that we can 

roceed on the assumption that we are 
going to continue to be good friends and 
good neighbors, irrespective of the out- 
come of any particular question. When 
‘any two nations have reached such a 
stage of understanding and good will in 
their mutual relations, they have laid the 
‘foundation stone of permanent interna- 
itional peace. 

* We intend to continue being such good 
Yriends and neighbors. We intend to 
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lrealize the mutual benefits which can| 


the derived from our natural propinquity. 
‘This great meeting which is taking place 
‘today is a demonstration of what can 
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Secretary Stimson Says Rush- 
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lof middle life. 


jnerve and blood supply, its valves and 


jan the length of time it can perform 


| States, who is soon to leave us to repre- | 
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Increased in Recent Years Receives Views of 
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Recognition of Medical Attention in Early Years Is Serv 
To Prolong Lives, Statement by Public Health 


Service Declares 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


regular intervals. The same is true of 
railroads in that the locomotives are 


| overhauled after running specified dis- 


tances or after being in use for definite 
periods. These men consider that equip- 
ment of this type, subjected to wear and 
tear, needs to be placed in condition or 
at least looked over to see whether re- 
pair work is needed at regular intervals,. 
rather than to await the breaking down 
the machinery. In the case of the 
merchant, he takes the proper steps to 
protect his business before bankruptcy 
threatens, 

Many people, including many good bus- 
iness men, however, never think of visit- 
ing their physicians until they are, ill. 
In other words, they wait until the phys- 
ical machine works badly or Nature 
threatens physical bankruptcy before 
visiting their repair men or taking in- 
ventory of their physical condition. 

The human body is one of the most 
delicate pieces of machinery known, and 
likewise it is the most valuable mecha- | 
nism known to man. It is often the 
most neglected piece of machinery that 
we can call to mind. 

Paying Physicians 
To Keep Well 

Recently, the public press gave front- | 
page headlines advising of the arrange- | 
ment made between a prominent busi- | 
ness man and his physician, in which the | 
business man was to pay the physician | 
to keep him well rather than to treat 
him when ill. Rather strange, is it not, 
that such a reasonable and common- 
sense agreement should be accorded so 
much attention, particularly in a coun- | 
try where efficiency is the first thought 
in the business world? 

Physicians, in many cities, are noting 
that they are receiving an_ increasing | 
number of office visits from business and | 
professional men of all ages who want | 
to know each year just where they stand 
physically. This is encouraging, as it | 
shows an awakening of the public mind 
to the need for care and conservation 
of the human body, which is a very im- 
portant phase of “public health.” 

Numbers of men on reaching middle | 
life think of protecting their family and | 
business and attempt to secure life in-| 
surance, They feel that they are in ex-| 
cellent condition and are greatly shocked | 
on being told they cannot obtain the 
wished-for insurance. Their blood pres- | 
sure is too high or their kidneys are 
diseased or there is something wrong 
with the heart. In fact, they are advised 
ihat potentially they are sick men. Hada 
these men been examined at regular in- 
tervals by their family physicians, begin- 
nings of these symptoms would have 
been discovered and in most cases the 
causes could have been removed and the 
trouble obviated, but by the time the | 
condition is accidentally noted, it has | 
made such progress that only patch-; 
work can be done and health may be per- | 
manently impaired. The “organization” | 
is badly injured and the “business” faces 
heavy losses. 
Great Advances 


In Recent Years 

Great advances in medical science have 
been made in recent years. Few laymen 
realize that the up-to-date physician is 
able to detect many incipient conditions 
which will cause severe injury to the | 
human body if allowed to continue. The 
observing medical man is frequently hav- | 
ing brought to his attention a group of | 
conditions which seem to be made more 
apparent by the stress of modern life. 
These may be described as the diseases 
The most prominent of | 
these conditions are diabetes, Bright’s 
disease, organic heart lesions, hardening 
of the arteries (arteriosclerosis); late 
manifestations of certain specific infec- | 
tions, cancer, and nervous and mental! 
disorders, 

The common form of diabetes is a 
disease apparently caused by a disor- 
dered functioning of the pancreas, which 
is a large glandular structure back of 
the stomach. Hereditary influences form 
an important factor in its development, 
as does sex—man showing a higher rate 
than woman. 

Mental shock, business worries and | 
severe nervous strain seem to be excit- 
ing factors in many cases. Treatment | 
begun early is most valuable. 

Bright’s disease should be mentioned. 
There are several types of this condition, 
the two main divisions being the acute | 
and the chronic. The latter is the one | 
with which we are most concerned in 
middle life. Poisonous agents and tox- 
ins from specific fevers and exposure to | 
cold may be exciting causes of the acute 
forms of Bright’s disease. 
form may follow the acute condition or 
may develop independently of it. Malaria, 
the habitual use of alcohol, suppura- 
tions, tuberculosis, habitual overeating 
and other excesses are listed by medical 
authorities as among the causes of this 
disease, The acute forms are much more 
amenable to treatment, and may in a 
large number of cases be prevented from 
becoming chronic if properly handled. | 

After the chronic forms are fully es- 
tablished, they are of course much more 
difficult to treat but much can be done 
and life and usefulness almost indeti- 
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| hastened, 


The chronic | « 


Doubt of Further Lobby Hearings 





nitely prolonged if the condition is found 
early and proper steps taken to care 
for it. 

. With regard to organic heart lesions, | 
it may be said that there are many forms | 
of heart disease depending largely upon | 
the structure involved and in some cases 
upon the cause. The diseases of middle 
life are made up largely of the pin 
conditions affecting the heart muscle, its | 


openings. 

The heart may be likened to a pump 
with its valves, its inlets, and its outlets, 
and anything affecting these working 
parts will interfere with its efficiency | 


its functions properly, 
A 


of good will and mutual understanding 
in a new and most effective diplomacy. | 

In closing my remarks, I cannot re-| 
frain from paying a tribute to the great | 
contribution towards good relations be- 
tween our countries which has been made 
by the Honorable Vincent Massey, the | 
present Canadian Minister to the United | 





sent his country at London. Mr. Massey 
has worked effectively in the interests 
of a better understanding between our 
two countries, and we know, and respect, | 


|and like Canada even better than before | 


for his having been with us during the 
past three years, 

To the official representatives of Can- 
ada, as well as to all the members of 
the Ancient Arabic Order of the Nobles | 
of the Mystic Shrine I extend the heart- | 


Rheumatism, certain poisons such as | 
lead, alcohol and certain disease toxins | 
may injure these valves, thereby” inter- | 
fering with the proper functioning of 


the heart, 


Certain types of heart disease are 


found frequently in men, affecting chiefly | 


able-bodied, vigorous men at the middle 
period of life. 

Steady, continued muscular strain is 
also given as a cause of a certain type, 
developing the so-called “athletic heart.” 
Again the “fatty” heart is a condition 
which is prone to develop in those of 
sedentary habits, particularly in_ indi- 
viduals who allow themselves to take 
on too much flesh. The heart condition 
may also be a part of a vicious circle, 
following a primaty kidney disease. 


Invalidism and sudden death may oc- | 


cur in neglected cases. Proper advice 
and care are essential in the treatment 
of these conditions, general good health 
and good habits giving a favorable out- 
look in a large proportion of cases. 


Invalidism and 
Sudden Death 


Arteriosclerosis, or hardening of the 
arteries, may be caused by a number of 
conditions or a combination of these, 
the most common being involutional 
processes such as are in a measure in- 
cident to old age. These changes may be 
however, by several things 
over which we have control, such as ha- 
bitual overeating, long continued mus- 
cular strain or the lack of proper exer- 
cise. 
life is probably an important factor in 
the production of heart disease. 

Diseases of the kidneys are probably 

responsible for a certain number of 
cases. If the disease is discovered early, 
proper advice given and this faithfully 
followed by the patient, much benefit 
may be expected. 
_Cancer is another disease of middle 
life and of later years. There are sev- 
eral types of this disease, nearly all of 
them developing in the middle period of 
life, or shortly thereafter. The causa- 
tive agent has not yet been discovered 
although long continued irritations seem 
to be a contributing factor. The outlook 
for the individual affected is fairly good 
if the condition is discovered early and 
vigorous treatment carried out. 


Nervous and 


Mental Disorders 


Nervous and Mental Disorders.—In 
speaking of these conditions, frankly in- 


;Sane cases are not considered nor those 


dealing more particularly with affections 
of the nerves, but only those borderline 
cases belonging to neither class, such as 
hysteria, neurasthenia, neuroses and 
other mental disorders which if allowed 
to progress may terminate in invalidisim. 

A large proportion of these cases are 
curable, that is they may be restored 
to practically normal condition if cared 
for early. 

It is, of course, quite true that one 
factor in the production of these disorders 
is hereditary mental instability (weak- 
ness) but under proper circumstances 
this weakness may cause no serious difti- 
culty and such persons@nay go through 
life without departing from the normal. 
Should they, however, be subjected to 
severe mental strain, shock, worry 01 


|anxiety for long continued periods they 


may develop hysteria, neurasthenia or 
other more marked illness. 

A large number of mental diseases 
develop or come to our attention during 
middle life. Proper advice is a most es- 
sential factor in the treatment of these 
conditions and is most effective before 
the disease obtains too great a hold on 
the patient. 

In conclusion, it may again be said 
that these diseases may in a large meas- 
ure be checked or prevented if antici- 
pated or discovered early and proper 


| measures are taken and, thanks to mod- | 
|ern diagnostic methods, practically all! 


of these conditions may be discovered 
early if the family physician is given a 
chance to thoroughly examine the indi- 
vidual. 

The average life expectancy has 
greatly increased during the past 25 
years, due largely to the recognition of 


the necessity for the care of infants and} 


children, and it is quite likely that there 
may be still further increases as we 
awaken to the necessity for the preven- 
tion of the diseases of middle life. One 
of the aids to this happy result is the 
very simple expedient of having our 
family physicians check up the health 
resources at frequent and regular in- 
tervals. 


The stress and strain of modern | 


‘State Department 


ing Mahatma Gandhi 





| Leader of Indian Home Rule 
| Movement Claims He Is 
‘True and Wise Friend’ of 
British 


| A summary of the views of Mahatma 
Gandhi on the British Empire and In- 
dian Home Rule, written by him just be- 
| fore he began his campaign against 
British authorities has just been received 
by the Department of State from the 
American consulate in Calcutta. The 





statement was published in Mr. Gandhi's | 


weekly magazine, “Young India.” 
Mr. Gandhi claims that India 

crushed both 

of the native Indian princes, who, he 


says, are in power “thanks to British | 


rule.” 


India and also Britain. It will be a long 
| time before her people will acknowledge 
that I am not their enemy. I claim to 
be their true and wise friend and an 
equally true and wise servant of India.” 

Mr. Ghandi’s statement follows in full 
| text: 


“The moral influence of British rule | 
on persenal character, in the position of | 
women, in stimulation of public spirit, in | 


the attitude toward children, and the 
poor and infirm far outweighs the great 
material burdens imposed upon it.” 

| Thus writes the Indian Daily Mail of 
Mar, 7. I was unprepared for this de- 
fense of the British rule at this hour of 
the day. It reminds me of a learned 
|Indian saying 15 years ago, at a con- 


| fessors. 
| 


British Contact Felt More 
A governor and his wife were present 
|at this conference. 


eae ooo 


is | 


by British rule and that | 


“The remedy.” he says, “is to free| 


ference, that he was proud to own the} 
| British Tommy as his master as he owed | 
}all his knowledge to his British pro- | 


I hung my head in} 
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The Senate 


ois 13, with the President pro 

tempore, Senator Moses (Rep.), of 

| New Hampshire, in the chair. 

| After a quorum call, Senator Con- 

| nally (Dem.), of Texas, took the floor 

| and spoke on the tariff. (Details on 

| page 1.) 

' Senators Simmons (Dem.), of North 
Carolina, and Robinson (Dem.), of Ar- 
kansas, followed and then Senator 

| Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, spoke. 

a : j 

| @ENATOR SCHALL (Rep.), of Min- 

nesota, said he would vote against 
the bill. Senator Watson (Rep.), of 
| Indiana, spoke in defense of the bill. 


On a vote, the conference reports 
| were adopted, 44 to 42. (Roll call on 
| page I 


HE SENATE convened at 11 a. m., # 


| 
On the motion of Senator Johnson | 
(Rep.), of California, the Senate made 
the rivers and harbors bill (H. R. | 
11781) the unfinished business of the 
Senate. 

Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Massa- 
chusetts, spoke in praise of the “en- 
ergy, kindness and patience of the Sen- 
ator from Utah, Mr. Smoot,” during 
consideration of the tariff. Senator 
Simmons (Dem.), of North Carolina, 


concurred in the opinions expressed by 
Senator Walsh. Senator Swanson 
(Dem.), of Virginia, also spoke in 


praise of Senator Smoot, as did Sen- 
ator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, ma- 
jority leader. 

Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
submitted an amendment to the rivers 
and harbors bill, and the Senate ad- 
journed until noon, June 16. 





fs 
T Representative Hickey (Rep.), of 
La Porte, Ind., by direction of the 
| Committee on the Judiciary, called up 
the resolution (H. Res. 191), authoriz- 
ing a committee of five of the Judiciary 
Committee to investigate the official 
conduct of United States District Judge 
Harry B. Anderson, of the western 
district of Tennessee. The House 
adopted the resolution. — , 

The House adopted a bill (S. 4050), 
to confer full citizenship rights on the 
Cherokee Indians in North Carolina 
and the bill now goes to the Presi- 
dent. The House also adopted a con- 
ference report on a bill (S. 4140), to 
authorize the sale of the remaining 
coal and asphalt deposits in the Choc- 
taw and Chickasaw Indian lands in 
Oklahoma. Two bridge bills also were 
taken up and approved. 


| shame when I heard the learned senti- | 


|ment and the vigorous clapping of it by 
the governor’s wife. One sees in the 
two sentiments quoted by me an exempili- 
fication of our cultural conquest which 
is worse than the material. 

| But for the cultural conquest it must 
be the plainest thing to see that it is 
not the British rule but British contact 


|that has exercised whatever moral in- | 


fluence we may feel. Surely the two 
|things are different and may be contra- 
| dictory. 


we may have the one without the other. | 


My description of the rule as a curse 
would be accurate even though a knowl- 
edge of the good influence of British con- 
tact might be present with me at the time 
of giving the description, 

Personally I dispute much of the glori- 
fication, whether of the British contact 
or the British rule, painted in the sen- 
| tence quoted. Nor must it be forgotten 
that the masses are wholly untouched by 
|the influences described by the writer. 
Is the doubtful character of the moral 
results on the educated few an ample 
compensation for the pauperism of mil- 
lions? And what is this moral influence 
|on the few educated among us? Are we 
'more truthful, are we cleaner, are we 
more sober, are we more humane, are 
|we braver than the masses? Are the 
| wives of the educated few better off than 
those of the masses who fearlessly work 
|in their fields without molestation from 
| their husbands? 
|nereal diseases—that infallible index to 
| the moral content of human beings—bet- 
ter than among the masses? Are we less 
| selfish than they? What do we do for 
| the poor and the infirm? 
we set apart even from our superflui- 
ties for their sake? I need not prolong 
the agony. I fear that the confinement 
to the city life and the comparative ease 
that the city life has given us have made 
us too lazy and too indifferent to study 
the condition of rural India and to think 
for ourselves. 

Meaning of Economic Distress 

Nor do we fully realize the meaning of 
economic distress, It is below par in 
the sense that the distress has reduced 
man in India below his species. He is 
an underfed beast of burden in human 
form and is daily sinking. The money 
taken from him is never used for his bet- 
terment. He is untouched by any moral 
or other good influence, ; . 


But the article under consideration 
says that the Indian states are much 


warse. If they are, our thanks are again 
due to the British rule. The princes have 
no incentive to be good; they are ex- 
posed to every temptation to “go wrong.” 
They are more irresponsible than they 
were before. The ryots were once able 
to rise against princely tyranny; now 








Expressed by Committee Chairman 





Mr. Caraway Announces That Bishop Cannon Will Not 
Again Be Called Before Senate Inquiry 





Stating that he wished to confer first 
with other members of the Senate Judi- 


ciary subcommittee investigating lobby- | 


ing before definitely announcing that it 


|} would hold no further hearings, Chair- 


man Caraway (Dem.), of Arkansas, an- 
nounced orally June 13 that he had “no 
reason to believe further witnesses will 


| be called.” 


Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, a 


member of the committee, stated orally | 


that he knew of no other witnesses to 
be called, while Senator Robinson (Rep.), 
of Indiana, said he would not ask for 
further hearings. 

Senator Caraway stated definitely that 
Bishop James Cannon Jr., of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church South, who re- 
fused to answer questions before 
committee relating to his political ac- 


tivities, will not be called again before | 


the committee. The committee voted 
June 12 not to insist on Bishop Cannon 
answering the questions put to him and 
to submit a transcript of the testimony 
to the Senate. 

Senator Walsh announced that he 
would not introduce a resolution he pro- 
posed June 12 to extend the powers of 
the committee so as to permit it to in- 
quire into the political activities of 
Bishop Cannon. He stated, however, 
that he believes such a resolution should 
be introduced, 

“The bishop has repeatedly charged 
that this investigation was a Catholie and 
wet persecution,” said Senator Walsh. 
“Since I am a humble member of the 
Catholic church, I would immediately be 
eharged with attempting to persecute 
him. Therefore, I shall take no further 


| sbe done to make the stream of visitors| felt greetings and good wishes of the | action.” 
| between our two countries ambassadors! Government of the United States. 





Senator Blaine contends that under the 


the | 


| Federal statute the Vice President will 
be required to report to the District® At- 
torney and the District Attorney to the 
grand jury, when the report of the com- 
mittee is submitted to the Senate on the 
failure of a witness to testify. 


The committee chairman, however, 


states that Bishop Cannon did not fail) 


to testify since the committee did not 
insist that he should reply to the ques- 
tions. The committee yoted June 12 
against a motion by Senator Blaine to 
report to the Senate the “wilful default” 


is the bishop in refusing to answer cer-, 


jtain questions and in withdrawing from 
the committee hearing. 

Vice President Curtis declined to com- 
ment in the matter. 

Senator Caraway stated that a report 


from the committee on jts inquiry into | 


e lobby for and against prohibition 
probably will be made the week of June 
16 before adjournment of the Congress 
and the opening of the special session. 
Various members of the committee ex- 
pect to discuss this phase of the in- 
quiry upon its presentation to the Sen- 
ate, he said. 

4 The report is expected to include both 
sides of the inquiry, that concerning the 
activities of the Association Against the 
Prohibition Amendment and that of the 
activities of the Anti-Saloon League. 
Reports of other phases of the commit- 
tee’s Inquiry also may be submitted be- 
fore adjournment, Senator Caraway 
said. No recommendations as to action 
poanatty will be made in the reports, he 
Sald, 


The committee chairman stated fur-. 


ther that he does not expect any action 
| during the present session on his bill to 
require registration of lobbyists. 


British contact may be a god-! 
send, British rule may be a curse, and} 


Is our record from ve- | 


How much do| 


ROM House Committee on Elections 
| No. 2, Representative Perkins 
(Rep.), of Woodcliffe Lake, N. J., pre- 
| sented a report declaring that H. F. 
| Lawrence, a_ contestant, was not 
elected from the third district of Mis- 
souri, and that Representative Jacob 
L. Milligan (Dem.), of Richmond, Mo., 
representing that district was duly 
elected. The House adopted-the report 
without discussion, ; 
Representative Perkins, from the 
| Committee on Accounts, reported a 
resolution, which the House adopted, 
authorizing the House special commit- 
tee investigating communist activ- 


| 


The House of Representatives 
HE HOUSE met at noon, June 13. + ities to expend $25,000 out of the con- 


tingent expenses of the House. 

The House adopted the resolution 
after a discussion of expenditures for 
congressional investigations. (Discus- 
sion of this is printed on page 1.) 

Bills on the private calendar of the 
House were then considered. 

A 

EPRESENTATIVE HAWLEY 

(Rep.), of Salem, Oreg., chairman 
of the House Committee on Ways and 
Means, in charge of the tariff bill (H. 
R. 2667), submitted the conference re- 
ports on that measure. Later, Repre- 
sentative Snell (Rep.), of Potsdam, 
N. Y., submitted a special rule favor- 
ably reported cut of the Committee on 
Rules, of which he is chairman. The 
rule under which the tariff will be 
brought up was ordered printed. (Dis- 
cussion of the tariff is printed on 
page 1.) 


A 


HE HOUSE; after passing 61 bills 

on the private calendar, passed the 
bill (S. 2371) for the appointment of 
two additional judges for the Supreme 
Court of the District ef Columbia, and 
the bill (S. 3939) for two additional 
judges for the Court of Appeals of 
the District. 

It was agreed that if necessary the 
House will hold two night sessions the 
coming week to complete consideration 
of bills on the private calendar. 

The House at 5:15 p. m. adjourned 
until 11 a. m., June 14. 





Industries Are Said to Prefer | 
Employment of Women Under 30 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


machine, since most of the modern ma- 
chinery in factories requires little more 
attention than this. 

An authorized summary 0 
dress follows in full text: 

Paradoxical as it may sound, a young 
woman of 29 in search of a job suddenly 
| Mecovers that she is an old woman, ac- 
cording to Miss Caroline Manning, ex- 
pert of the United States Women’s Bu- 
reau, in a talk on women in industry and 
leconomic old age, before the Social 
Workers’ Conference in Boston. 

“Industry is acting upon the assump- 
tion that you cannot teach an old dog 
new tricks and has not used practical 
tests to demonstrate fitness for simple 
that other quali- 


f her ad- 


jobs; nor has it proven 
ties may not compensate for loss. of 
speed,” in the opinion of Miss Manning, 


| whose work gives her unusual opportun- 
lity to get a true insight into industrial 
conditions as they pertain to women 
| everywhere in the United States. 
| That production automatically de- 
creases upon reaching a certain birthday 
is an absurd theory, the sooner discarded 
the better, she believed, in view of the 
fact that it has not yet been proven at 
what definite age maximum efficiency is 
reached, : 
ad the age of 25 or 30 indus- 
trial employment becomes increasingly 
precarious,” she said. “But if a woman 
jof 30 can | 
!_ woman of 50 can learn to 


drive an 


automobile, she certainly should be given 
a chance to demonstrate the fact that 
she can watch an automatic weighing 
machine, or pull the lever that starts or 


the princes are protected by the awe-in- 
spiring British power. 

It is true that they are free to do what 
good they like. But the hot-house cul- 
ture which they are given from infancy 
| has given them a taste for pleasures and 
| pomp they will not forego, and the se- 
clusion which is imposed upon them in 
childhood so isolates them from their 
people as to make them strangers In 
their own land. It speaks volumes for 
|the ancient culture that in spite of every 
linfluence to the contrary, there are 
bright examples now and then to be 
seen. Remove the deadweight of the 
British rule which stunts them and us, 


and they and we as independent parts of 





stops a wrapping machine, for much 
modern equipment demands little more : 
than just this from the girl who is merely 
the tender of a machine.” 

Illustrative of the difficulties of girls 
of 25 or so in trying to get through the 
employment gate were the experiences 
quoted by Miss Manning of women whom 
she had interviewed in a recent survey. 
For example, a 28-year-old forelady in a 
cigar factory who had lost her position 
through the merging of her plant with 
another in a different locality had dis- 
covered on seeking new work that she 


| was “too old to get a good job.” 


| talking to such applicants. 
earn to run an airplane or if | 


the same ancient land will grow as if by! 


agic. But if they hug the golden 
ane that bind them to the British foot- 
stool, they are at liberty to hold on to 

» chains. 
rae and will bear the voke no longer 
even if it has to break in the attempt. 
The exclusive stress In. my letter to 
the viceroy on the economic exploitation 
was inevitable for my purpose. But the 
moral and spiritual wrong which is a di- 


India outside the states zone | 


rect result of the foreign rule is prob- | 


ably greater even than ) 
wrong. Those who are engaged in the 
war of independence are not, it is ob- 
vious, moved by the economic wrong. 
They do not feel it. They are moved 


being. é j 

The degradation they scent in the air, 
the very knowledge that a whole conti- 
| nent of which they are the children lies 
prostrate at the feet of a handful of men 
coming from a distant island fills them 
with horror and disgust with themselves. 
In their impatience to break through the 
snaky coil they do not m 
do so long as they can do something, 
even though it may destroy. them. ] 
claim to have presented India with a 
sovereign remedy for dealing effectively 
with the fourfold curse. The remedy is 
designed to free India and also Britain. 
It will be a long tim: before her people 
will acknowledge that I am not thei 
enemy. I claim to be their true and wise 
| friend and an equally true and wise ser- 
| vant of India. 


‘ 


the economic | 


solely by the moral and spiritual wrong | 
which they feel in every fiber of their | 


ind what they | 





“When you go looking for work they 
all want kids” had been the explanation 
offered Miss Manning by a woman of 29. 

Another woman of 32 was refused a 
job at a radio plant because she was too 
old although she had claimed to be only 
28. “I lied, but I didn’t lie enough” was 
her regret. 

“The problem of finding work is even 
more acute for women in their thirties,” 
Miss Manning stated, referring to an ac- 
tive woman of 38 rebuffed by one super- 
intendent who, pointing to a sign for 
help wanted, had said: “It reads ‘girls 
wanted’ not old women.” 

To the woman of over 40 forced to 
seek a job the situation seems almost 
hopeless, Miss Manning had found from 
One 46-year- 
old woman was reported as saying: “My 


vit 





Mexican Inflow 
Greatly Reduced, 
Mr. Stimson Says 





Proposed Legislation Not 
Needed, He Holds, Com: 
menting on Small Total of 
Visas Issued in May 





(Continued from Page 1.) 


due merely to economic causes, as has 
been sometimes claimed, since the actual 
and potential demand for visas on the 
part of Mexicans has not diminished dur- 
ing the period in question. Visas are 
now being refused to the large majoriiy 
of such applicants under existing statutes 
covering aliens likely to become public 
charges, contract laborers, illiterates, or 
physical or mental defectives. 
Furthermore, proper enforcement of 
existing immigration laws can and will 
be maintained in the future, in Mexico 
as in other countries, so as to prevent 
effectively the recurrence of conditions 
existing a few years ago, when the re- 
corded admissions ‘of Mexican laborers 


was very high. 


For purposes of comparison, monthly 
figures for issuance of immigration visas 
during the present fiscal year are given, 
together with those for the fiscal year 
1927-28. The latter year is chosen, since 
was the last completed fiscal year 
before the present administrative meas- 
ures were put into operation and alse be- 
cause it represents a year having ap- 
proximately the average volume of Mex- 
ican immigration during the past five 
years. 

Immigration visas issued 
years to natives of Mexico: 


in fiscal 





1929-30 1927 

| July 1,950 

August 1,623 

September 1,429 

| October 1,263 

| November ........ 1,024 

|December ....... R32 

jJanuary ........ RA4 

February save 772 

March . Sie aes wie 726 

NE Bi nere ye eyene 540 ; 

EMS Soke as seats ews 400 5.001 
| June 4,393 

Total aoe 58,173 een 

Monthly average 1,038 4,848 3,851 


The foilowyng figures, taken from an- 
nual reports of the Commissioner Gen- 
eral of Immigration, shows the immigra- 
tion of aliens of Mexican birth into the 
United States for the five fiscal years 


| Since the operation of the immigration 


act of 1924 (by fiscal year ending June 
30): 1925, 50,602; 1926, 58,012; 1927, 
77,162; 1928, 58,456; 1929, 39,501. Total, 
283,733; average per year, 56,747; aver- 
age per month, 4,729. 

One of the most striking features of 
the recent decrease in Mexican immigra- 
tion is that during the past 11 months 
only 1,199 out of the 11,423 total were 
common laborers without a previous res- 
idence in this country. The latter class 
of Mexican immigration is therefore now 
entering the United States at a rate of 
only 1,508 per annum. Not one such la- 
borer received a visa during May, usually 
one of the heaviest months in the year 
for the movement of Mexican labor to 
this country. 





‘Nomination of Minister to 


South Africa Sent Senate 


President Hoover on June 153 sent to 
the Senate for confirmation the nomi- 
nations of Ralph J. Totten, of Tennes- 
see, to be minister to the Union of South 
Africa, and that of Henry E. Davis to 
be United States attorney for the eastern 
district of South Carolina, to succeed J. 
D. Ernest Meyer, resigned. 






ow 


husband and I seem to have passed the 
age when we are expected to live.” An- 
other woman of similar age deplored 
her dependency on her married daughter, 
remarking: “I know I’m old but not old 
enough for’ this.” 

As typical of modern machinery’s role 
in contributing to unemployment, Miss 
Manning cited the situation in the cigar 
industry which she has been investigat- 
ing, having interviewed 1,000 women 
hand cigar makers. “It has been roughly 
estimated that the automatic cigar-mak- 
ing machine which has been introduced 
into the industry can maintain the same 
production rate with only half the work- 
ing force required in the old method of 
making cigars by hand,” Miss Manning 
pointed out. 
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Treaty Covers 
All Obligations 


Senate Declared to Have Par- 
ticipated in Naval Agree- 
ment Through Member- 
ship in Delegation 
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part of the fleet of about 1,125,000 tons, 
our naval advisers are sharply divided. 

“The Senate, through two of its Mem- 
bers upon the delegation have had 
practical participation in every step 
in the making of the treaty. There i 
not one scintilla of agreement or obii- 
gation of any character outside the 
ireaty itself.” 

Obligations of Treaty 

Obligations and rights arising from 
the London naval treaty “must be meas- 
ured by the language of the document 
itself,” said the Secretary of State, Henry 
L. Stimson, in a letter to Senator Borah 
(Rep.), of Idaho, chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee,;made pub- 
lic June 15. 

On June 12 the Committee sent to 
President Hoover and Secretary Stimson 
resolutions asserting its constitutional 
right to “free and full access to all 
records, files and other information touch- 
ing the negotiation of any treaty,” and 
referring to Secretary Stimson’s previous 
communication to the effect that the 
London treaty should be considered by 
the Senate “from the language of the 
document alone and not from extrane- 
ous matter.” The resolutions were pub- 
lished in full text in the issue of June 15. 

Secretary Stimson’s reply to the rgso- 
lutions, dated June 12, did not mention 
the question of forwarding the papers 
in question. These, also, were not de- 
manded in the Committee’s resolutions. 


nu 


is 


Secretary Stimson’s Reply 

Secretary Stimson’s reply follows in 
full text: 

“Dear Senator Borah: I have received 
vour favor of today transmitting a copy 
of a resolution of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations in respect to letters and 
documents in the recent negotiation of 
the naval treaty. 

“I did not, in my letter to you of June 
6, attempt to define the duties of the 
Senate or the scope of its powers in pass- 
ing upon treaties. My statement in that 
letter that ‘the question whether this 
treaty is or is not in the interests of the 
United States and should or should not 
be ratified by the Senate must in the last 
event be determined from the language 
of the document itself and not from ex- 
traneous matter’ was intended to call at- 
tention to the fact that the obligations 
and rights arising from the treaty, as 
in the case of any other contract, must 
be measured by the language of the doc- 
ument itself.” 

Senator Borah had no comment to 
make on the letter from Secretary Stim- 
son. It has been the attitude of the For- 
eign Relations chairman throughout that 
the first letter stating President Hoove1 
yefused to supply the secret data re- 
quested by Senator Johnson (Rep.), of 
California, ended the matter. 


Senator Johnson, however, interpreted | 


the Secretary’s letter as an acceptance 
of the doctrine set forth in the Commit- 
tee’s resolution, namely, that it has a 
right “to full and free access to all rec- 
ords, files and other information touch- 
ing the negotiation of any treaty, this 
right being based upon the constitu- 
tional prerogative of the Senate in the 
treaty-making process.” 
* Mr. Johnson’s Statement 

Mr. Johnson’s statement on the subject 
follows in full text: y 

Obviously, the learned Secretary of 
State was unfortunate in his expressions. 
In his prior communication, he said the 
question whether the treaty is or is not 
in the interests of the United States and 
should or should not be ratified by the 
Senate must in the last event be deter- 
mined from the language of the docu- 
ment itself and not from extraneous 
matter. 

By every rule of construction, this lan- 
guage would seem to imply that in the 
matter of the ratification of a treaty by 
the Senate, the Senate in the last event 


is limited to the document itself and 
no extraneous matter could be consid- 
ered. Now the distinguished Secretary 


of State says he was merely calling at- 
tention to the fact that obligations and 
rights arising from the treaty must be 
measured by the langage itself. 

While the explanation may not be as 
clear and as bright as the noonday sun, 
I’m delighted that the declaration of 
policy enunciated by the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee neither controverted 
nor denied. We may accept as settled, 
now, the rights of the Senate in the con- 
sideration of treaties as defined in the 
resolution of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


is 





Funds Sought to Buy 
Butterfly Collection 





President Sends Message Covy- 
ering $50,000 Item 





A supplemental estimate of appropria- 
tion amounting to $50,000 for the De- 
partment of Agriculture for the fiscal 
year 1930 to remain available until June 
30, 1931, was transmitted June 13 in a 
communication from the President to the 
House. 

The sum, the communication states, 
would be used as an additional amount 
for taxonomy and interrelations of in- 
sects to enable the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to purchase a collection of moths 
and butterflies collected and mounted by 
the Jate Dr, William Barnes, of Deca- 
tur, Tl. 

A supplemental estimate of appropria- 
tions for the Department of State for 
the fiscal year 1930, to remain available 
until June 30, 1931. amounting to $13,- 
000, was transmitted in a communication 
from the President to the House in an- 
other communication. 

The money, according to the letter, 
would be used for expenses of participa- 
tion by the United States in the sixth 
Pan American child congress at Lima, 
Peru, July, 1930. 





Increased Population for 
Three Cities Reported 


Population increases for three cities 
were reported June 13 by the Bureau of 
the Census as follows: 

Fort Worth, Tex., from 106,482 in- 
habitants 10 years ago to 160,892 in this 
vear’s enumeration; Cambridge, Mass., 


from 109,694 to 113,650; Winchester, Va., 
trom 6,883 to 10,884, 
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in their attempt to incite their propa- | 


ganda had brought about murder and 
social disorder, 

The witness explained that the com- 
munists began taking a bold stand 
through an organization known as the 
Trade Union Education League, and 
urged workers in various trades to over- 
throw the local American Federation of 
Labor leadership. Failing to make prog- 
in this manner,SRe said, the com- 


ment could have been brought about, but | 


| the leaders of the communist party used | 


every means to avoid a peaceful settle- 
ment. 

“They wanted the strike because dur- | 
ing such periods the time is opportune | 
to get their propaganda before the work- | 
ers to get new recruits for the party and! 
publicity. The international president, | 
Mr. Sizachtman challenged the commun- | 
ist leader, Mr. Ben Gold, and made these | 


ress 

munists commenced to concentrate in charges, but Mr. Gold, who was the man- | 

those trades where the workers were ager of the New York unions, replied| 

largely of foreign extraction, such as|‘The Communist party will shape the| 

the needle trades. policies and conduct this strike and we | 
Mr. McGrady stated that in 1922 they | will not allow anyone to interfere.’ ” | 


international of la- 
bor unions,” which declared that ‘the 
class struggle has now reached such a 
degree of development and acuteness 
that the working class, in order suc- 
cessfully conduct and complete its strug- 
gle for emancipation, must fight as a 
solid revolutionary class power, not only 
on a national, but also on an 
tional scale, against the bourgeoisie.” 

At this same congress, under the head- 
ing of “Aims and Purposes,” Mr. Mc- 
Grady said they declared: 

“1. To organize the large working 
mass in the whole world for the over- 
throw of capitalism, the emancipation of 
the toilers from oppression and exploi- 
tation, and the establishment of the so- 
cialist commonwealth. 

“2. To carry on a wide agitation and 
propaganda of the principles of the rev- 
olutionary class struggle, social revolu- 
tion, the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
and revolutionary mass action for the 
purpose of overthrowing the capitalist 
system and the bourgeois state. 

“3. To fight Against the corruptwe 
uleer gnawing at the vitals of the worid 
labor movement, of compromising with 
the bourgeois against the ideas of class 
cooperation and social peace, and the ab- 
surd hopes for a peaceful transition from 
_capitalism to socialism. 


Unity of Revolutionary 


‘Elements Sought 


“4. To unite the revolutionary class 
elements of the world labor movement 
and carry on a decisive battle against 


organized the “red 


to 


the international bureau of labor at- 
tached to the League of Nations and 
against the Amsterdam International 
Federation of Trade Unions, which by 
their program and tactics are but the 
bulwark of the world bourgeois. 

“5. To coordinate and regulate the 


struggle of the working class in all coun- 
tries and organize international demon- 
strations each time the situation de- 
mands them. 

“6. To take the 


initiative of interna- 


tional campaigns about prominent events | 


of the class struggle, to open subscrip- 
tion lists for the benefit of strikers in 
great social conflicts, etc.” 

“They commenced to organize educa- 
tional classes among the children in the 
grammar schools, high schools and col- 
leges of this country,” Mr. MeGrady 
said. “They were taught communism, and 
they learned to sing revolutionary songs. 
The children were taught atheism. They 
ridiculed the faith of their fathers and 
all religions. They told their followers 
to us@¢ any part of any church as a con- 
venience station just to show their con- 
tempt. 
| “Whenever they held their mass meet- 
|ings these children were given a promi- 
nent place upon the program, being 
dressed in fancy costumes, carrying red 
flags and singing revolutionary songs. 

“The leaders of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor were always denounced as 
tools of the capitalists, traitors to the 
working class and enemies of revolution. 
In all of their papers they commenced 
to indulge in the vilest kind of slander 
against the leaders of our unions, creat- 
ing suspicion in the minds of workers, 
and discontent, out of it all hoping to 
capture the organizations. Workers 
were called to meetings to discuss trade 
conditions, outside of their regular meet- 
ings. 


Attempted to Capture 
Fur Workers’ Meeting 


“In 1925 


the International Fur Work- 


ers held their convention in Boston. The 
communists from New York City at- 
tempted to capture the convention and 
might have succeeded if it were not dis- 
covered that William Weinstone, organ- 
izer for the communist party, was lo- 
cated in the hotel that was the head- 


quarters of that convention, instructing 
them as to what motions to vote for, 
what motions to present and what mo 
tions to defeat. 

“Early in 1926 the communists com- 
menced to arouse the fur workers in New 
York City into a frenzy against their 
employers, but those loyal to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor within the union 
were opposing the communist leadership, 
and they hoped that a peaceful settle- 


a 


Bill to Develop Rivers and Harbors 


interna- | 





Mr. McGrady said that men and women 
who were loyal to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor were assaulted and beaten | 
if they attempted to criticize the com- 
munist manner of running the strike, in 
this instance, and in some instances the 
homes of some of the loyal men were 
ransacked. 


House Votes $25,000 


For Investigation 


The fund for the investigation was 
provided in a resolution (H. Res. 250), 
adopted by the House, authorizing the 
special committee to use not to exceed 
$25,000 “to investigate communist prop- 
aganda in the United States,” the money 
to be paid out of the contigent fund of 
the House. 

The resolution requests the heads of 
the executiv eDepartments of the Gov- 
erment to detail to the special commit- 
tee “‘such number of legal and expert 
assistants from their respective Depart- 
ments as the committee may from time to 
time deem necessary.” 

The resolution, submitted by Repre- 
sentative Perkins (Rep.), of Woodcliff 
Lake, N. J., from the Committee on Ac- 
counts, was adopted after a discussion in 
the House on the costs of congressional 
investigations. Representative Warren 
(Dem.), of Washington, N. C., a member | 
of the Committee on Accounts, said that! 
according to all the evidence presented 
to that Committee the $25,000 is ‘“un- | 
warranted and unnecessary” and $15,- 
000 would be ample to Jan. 1, next. 

Representative Snell (Rep.), of Pots-| 
dam, N. Y., told the House that there is 
no proper criticism of investigations by 
the House. He said that during the 
years he has been chairman of the Com-| 
mittee on Rules that Committee has had | 
from 50 to 75 and more resolutions for 
investigations and it has never reported 
out more than two or three of them at 
a session. 


| 


He said with respect to the communist 
investigation the Committee on Rules 
felt that all the actual facts should be 
ascertained and the Committee did not 
care to take the responsibility in saying 
there nothing wrong in connection 
with the communist situation here. He 
said it was not warranted to have the 
impression go out to the country that the 
House has been lavish in expenditures. 

Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), of 
New York City, said he had so much 
faith in the Government and people of 
this country that he had no fear what- 
ever of overthrow of Government by 
communist agitation. 


Blanton (Dem.), of 
Abilene, Tex., said the time has come 
when activities of the Communists in 
America should be investigated and made 
known to the country. . 

At an executive session of the investi- 
gating committee, Robe Carl White, 
Assistant Secretary of Labor, and W. W. 
Husband, Second Assistant Secretary, 
discussed the immigration laws, accord- 
ing to an oral statement by the Com- 
mittee chairman. | 

Mr. Fish also stated that no further 
meetings of the Committee would 
held until June 16, at which time 
executive session the Committee 
hear George J. Harris, Assistant 
misioner General of the Bureau 
migration, Department of Labor, and 
John Farr Simmons of the visa. office 
of the State Department. 
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Copyright Revision Bill 
Altered to Meet Criticism 


The Vestal copyright revision bill (H 
R. 12549) which was blocked from con- 
sideration in the House on a point of 
order, will be called up again during | 
the week beginning June 16, its sponsor, 
Representative Vestal (Rep.), of Ander- 
son, Ind., chairman of the House Com- | 
mittee on Patents, announced oralls 
June 13. He said he has had copyright 
experts preparing the language of the 
bill to comply with the Ramseyer rule 
that requires specification of the laws 
it affected and that he had the promise 


of a day during the week. He said it| 
was expected to pass the House at this | 
session and become a law during the 
next session of Congress. | 

our 


Made Unfinished Business of Senate 





Action Taken After Tariff Approval; Change Is Proposed 
In Illinois River Development 





On the motion of Senator Johnson 


(Rep.), of California, the Senate June 13 
made the rivers and harbors bill (H. R. 
11781) the unfinished business. This ac- 
tion was taken immediately following 
adoption of the conference report on the 
tariff bill. 

The bill, as reported from the Senate 
Committee on Commerce by Chairman 
Johnson, carries appropriations for river 
and harbor development totalling ap- 
proximately $120,000,000. A number of 
amendments were placed in the bill by 
the Senate committee, chief among which 
affected items dealing with authoriza- 
tion to the Secretary of War to take 
over and operate the Erie and Oswego 


canals of New York, development of the| 


Illinois River, development of the Upper 
Mississippi and the development of the 
upper Missouri. 

Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
submitted an amendment to the Illinois 
River development provision, which was 
ordered tabled. 

Senator Blaine’s amendment follows in 
full text: 

Illinois River, Illinois, in accordance 
with the report of the Chief of Engineers, 
submitted in Senate document numbered 
126, Seventy-first Congress, second ses- 
sion, ard subject to the conditions set 


jforth in his report in said document, but|action as it may deem advisable. 


ihe said project shall be so constructed 
as to require the smallest flow of water 
with which said project can be practi- 
cally accomplished, in the development 
of a commercially useful waterway; pro- 
vided that there is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for this project a sum 
not to exceed $7,509,000; 

Provided further, that the water au- 
thorized at Lockport, Ill., by the decree 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, rendered Apr. 21, 1930, according 
to the opinion of the court in the cases 
reported, is hereby authorized to be used 
for the navigation of said waterway; 

Provided further, that as soon as prac- 
ticable after the Illinois waterway shall 
have been completed in accordance with 
this act, the Secretary of War shall cause 
a study of the amount of water that will 
be required as an annual average flow to 
meet the needs of a commercially, useful 
waterway as defined in said Senate docu- 
ment, and shall, on or before Jan. 31, 
1938, report to the Congress the results 
of such study, with his recommendations 
as to the minimum amount of such flow 
that will be required annually to meet 
the needs of such waterway and that can 
be diverted without injuriously affecting 
the existing riparian, navigation and 
property interests on the Great Lakes, 
to the end that Congress may take such | 
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Charges of Fraud by Oil Mills | 


Declared to Be Absurd by 
Counsel for Distributors 


Of Products 





Charges that the cottonseed oil mills 
of the South defrauded farmers of be- 
tween $75,000,000 and $100,000,000 this 
season were branded as false and 
surd by the general counsel for the Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Association, 
Christie Benet, whose testimony, June 
13, concluded the Washington héarings 
on-cottonseed prices conducted under a 


Senate resolution by the Federal Trade 
Commission. 
The investigation will be resumed June 


24, in Atlanta, when a number of wit- 
nesses from Georgia will testify, it was 
stated orally by William W. Sheppard, 
of the Commission’s trial examiners’ 
staff, who has presided during the hear- 
ings, since June 2. The Atlanta hear- 
ings will probably last several days. he 
said, after which the examiners will move 
to other cities in the South. 
Defense Plan Abandoned 

At one time, Mr. Benet explained, it 
was contemplated that a public relations 
committee be emploved by the industry 
to combat and correct such false charges. 
This plan was abandoned, he said, when 
an investigation was begun by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, because the in 
dustry did not care to try the issue in 
newspapers, out of respect for the 
Commission, 

According to Mr. Benet, problems of 
overcrushing capacity which exist in the 
industry at present are constantly dis- 
cussed when a group of cottonseed men 
get together, but as far as the National 
Association is con- 
cerned, no steps have ever been taken 
toward eliminating the industry's press- 
ing capacity. 

Mr. Benet was questioned regarding a 
letter he had received from Ernest. T. 
Allen, secretary-treasurer of the Ala- 
bama Cotton Oil Co., who discussed a 
plan to merge 12 or 14 mills in Alabama 
and Georgia for constructive purposes. 
The plan did not materialize however. 

Accord of Mill and Farmer 

Mr. Benet testified that the interests 
of the operating mill and farmer must 
be drawn closer together in the future; 
otherwise both will go out of business. 
Benefits of any price increases should be 


shared by the mill and the farmer, he 
said, 
Several questions were asked of Mr. 


Benet Ly the Federal Trade Commission's 
Attorney, Walter B. Wooden, regarding 
advertisements Memphis Merchants 
Exchange for the purchase of seed which 
have appeared in trade papers through 


out the various southern districts. Mr, 
Benet explained that the National Cot 
tonseed Products Association had re- 


quested the Memphis exchange to make 
their advertisements for the purchase of 


seed more complete, in order that the 
farmer and all others concerned could 
fully understand them. 
Tariff Question Evaded 
During the hearing the question of 
tariff was brought up for discussion. 


Although Mr. Benet preferred not to dis 
cuss the matter, he said that there was 
a certain group in the cottonseed indus- 
try that advocated a high tariff on the 
importation of vegetable oil. It was Mr. 
Benet’s belief that the pending tariff 
bill] has not given this group what they 
had hoped for. 

There are some, according to the wit 
ness, that feel that the importation of 
cocoanut oil from the Philippine Islands 
should be eliminated entirely. He stated 


that the National Cottonseed Products 
Association has taken no official stand 
on the tariff question. 

One group felt that a high tariff on 
imports of vegetable oil would cause 


other countries to take retaliatory action 
which would probably more than offset 
any benefits that might be derived, he 
pointed out, 

Hauling Charges 

Mr. Benet was questioned somewhat in 
detail regarding hauling charges on cot- 
He explained that no code can 
or should attempt to limit free competi 
tion by the allocation of territory. 

The National Association, he said, has 
never promulgated any rule regarcing 
hauling charges. The whole question of 
hauling, grading and loading of cotton- 
seed is a tremendously involved question, 
it was said, 

Mr. Benet explained that, although the 
hauling problem will have to be handled 


ab-! 


more or less as a local question, hauling | 


charges should never be in the nature of 
a subsidy, 

In most instances the storagejof seed 
has been a gratuity, Mr. Benet said. 
Storage facilities were offered to a few 
favored customers, it being impossible 
for the mill to accommodate all alike. 
The result of this practice was nothing 
more than the selling of seed on call, 

Mr. Benet declared that this practice 
was unsatisfactory, as there was unfair 
discrimination against the small farmer 
with one or two loads of seed to sell. He 
said that the amount of seed stored in 
this manner was only a small portion of 
the season’s crop. 

Next Hearing in Atlanta 

Following adjournment in Washing- 
ton, the cottonseed hearings will be re 
sumed June 24 in Atlanta, Ga., accord- 
ing to a statement June 13 by the Fed 
eral Trade Commission, The statement 
follows in full text: 

Hearings in the Federal Trade 
mission’s investigation of cottonseed 
prices will be resumed Tuesday, June 24, 
in Atlanta when a number of witnesses 
from Georgia will testify, The Atlanta 
hearings will probably last several days 
after which the examiners will move to 
another city in the South, the name oi 


Com- 


which will be later announced. 
Names of witnesses to be heard in 
Atlanta will be made known prior t.» 


the hearings, They will include a large 
variety of persons engaged in the cot- 


tonseed business including mill opeva- 
tors, ginners, seed buyers, seed sellers 
and shippers, chemists and others, 


In this inquiry the Commission seeks 
information as to whether or not ceitain 
large cottonseed oi! mill operators have 
acquired control of cotton gins in order 


to destroy the competitive market for 


,cottonseed, and to depress prices paid 


the farmer. The inquiry is the result 


of two Senate resolutions calling for 
such an investigation (S. Res. 136 and 
147, Tist Cong., 1st Sess.), 

Hearings have been in progress in 
Washington since June 2, William W. 
Sheppard, of the Commission’s trial ex- 
aminers’§ staff, who has presided’ in 
Washington, will continue to do so in 
the South while Attorney Walter B. 
Wooden will continue to conduct the 


examination, assisted by Attorney George 
)F. Soter Jr. 


Letter From 13° Women’s Organizations Asks Effort to 
Obtain Vote on Pending Legislation During 
Present Session 





Urging that immediate legislative pro-! which we are giving our combined sup- 


vision be made for the continuance of 
maternity and infancy hygiene work by 
the Children’s Bureau of the Department 
of Labor, representatives of 13 women’s 
organizations have presented a petition 
on the subject to President Hoover. 

Stating their understanding that a bill 
(S. 255) by Senator Jones (Rep.), of 
Washington, to continue the purposes 
of the Sheppard-Towner act, would prob- 
ably not be brought up before the ad- 
journment of the present session of Con- 
gress, the representatives urged the sup- 
port of the President for the plan em- 
bodied in this measure. (A summary of 
the statements made by the delegation 
was published in the issue of June 12.) 

The communication to the President as 
presented by Mrs. Glenn Levin Swiggett, 
of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, in behalf of the organiza- 
tions follows in full text: 

Sir: We, the representatives of 15 na- 
tfonal women's organizations interested 
in children, education, health, homes, liv- 
ing standards and community welfare, 
have come to you for assistance and ad- 
vice in securing action on a subject to 
KKK) 


Executive Appointments 
Are Confirmed by Senate 


The nomination of David KE. Kaufman, 
of Pennsylvania, to be minister to Siam 
was confirmed by the Senate June 12, as 
was the reappointment of Edward C. 
Plummer, of Maine, to continue as a 
member of the Shipping Board, 

Other confirmations included H. Perci- 
val Dodge, to be a consul general and 
secretary, and Prentiss B. Gilbert, to be 
consul, secretary and foreign officer of 
the third class. 

When the nomination of Hanford Mac- 
Nider, of Iowa, to be minister to Canada, 
was reached on the executive calendar, 
Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, ma- 
jority leader, asked that it go over, ex- 
plaining that he acted at the request of 
Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa. It 
was on Mr. Brookhart’s protest that the 
nominee is “personally offensive” to him 
that the Foreign Relations Committee 
withheld any recommendation on the ap- 
pointment. 


The President’s Day 








At the Executive Offices 
June 13 
9:45 a. m.—Senator Moses (Rep.), of 


New Hampshire, called, 
ference not announced, 

10:50 a, m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meetings 
are held regularly on Tuesday and Fri- 
day of each week.) 

12:15 p. m.—Representative Almon 
(Dem.), of Tuscumbia, Ala., called to 
discuss the Muscle Shoals project. 

12:25 p. m. John H. 
called. Subject conference 
nounced, 

Remainder of 
secretarial staff and 
correspondence. 


Subject of con- 
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| Association, National Congress of 


port. 


For more than 10 years we have ac-; 
tively worked for and supported a pro- 
gram for the promotion of maternity and | 
infancy hygiene by the Federal Govern- | 
ment through the Children’s Bureau in 
the Department of Labor. Your leader- 
ship in the interest of child welfare and 
especially your public recommendation of 
this program in your annual message to 
the Seventy-first Congress leads us in 
the hope that with your help we may 
secure, without further delay, the enact- 
ment of legislation toward this end. 

At the present time, in spite of wide- 
spread support of this program both 
among the women’s organizations 
throughout the country and in the Sen- 
ate itself, we are seriously concerned to 
learn that the bill (S. 255) introduced by 
Senator Jones to continue the purposes of | 
the Sheppard-Towner Act under the Chil- 
dren's Bureau, which is on the preferred 
calendar of the Senate, scheduled for con- | 
sideration before adjournment, probably | 
will not be brought up. 

As you know, the work of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau in the administration of 
the Sheppard-Towner act has received 
the approval of social workers, health 
officers, physicians and other technical 
experts, as well as interested laymen 
throughout the country. This approval 
recorded in. scientific surveys and in 
testimony given at congressional hear- 
ings. 

In fact, the evidence in favor of re- 
newal of the program has been over- 
whelming, both from the point of view of 
popular interest and on the basis of tech- 
nical appraisals of the work done. For 
this reason, we are unanimous in urging 
that immediate provision be made to re- 
new this work in the Children’s Bu- 
reau, so that the Federal program for 
the welfare of mothers and children can 
continue without further interruption. 

We are awaiting with interest the re- 
port of the White House conference on 
child health and protection and want to 


is 


assure you that our organizations will 
gladly give consideration to any new 


program suggested, but we would ¢all at- 
tention to the fact that before endorse- 
ment, new proposals such as the bill (H. 
R. 12845) introduced June 9 in the Con- 
gress would require a long period of con- 
sideration by outside groups as well as 
by the Congress, whereas this tested 
plan with its tried machinery in the Chil- 
dren's Bureau, as embodied in the Jones 
bill (S. 255) can be continued without 
delay if authorized by Congress, 

We urge that you give your full sup- 
port to this program which is the most 
admirable contribution of this country to 


the cause of healthful motherhood and 
childhood. 

(Signed) American Association of 
University Women, American Federa- 
tion of Teachers, American Home Eco- 


nomics Association, American Nurses’ 
Association, Council of Women for Home 
Missions, Girls’ Friendly Society, Na- 
tional Board Young Women’s Christian 
Par- 
ents and Teachers, National Consumers’ 
League, National Council of Jewish 
Women, National League of Women 
Voters, National Women’s Trade Union 
League of America and the Service Star 


Legion. 
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Lakes Diversio 


Secretary of War Asked k 
Ohio Attorney General 
Call Meeting of States 
Water Dispute 








State of Ohio: 

Columbus, June 13. 

The attorney general of Ohio, Gilbe 

Bettman, on June 13 formally submitt 

to the Secretary of War, Patrick J. Hu 

ley, a proposal for a compact betwe 

the lake States to control lake wa 
diversion at Chicago. 


The suggestion that the Secretary 
Var call a conference of the States, 
Bettman said in his letter to the Sec 
tary, was offered with the approval 
the following attorneys general: ‘Ham 
ton Ward, of New York; Wilber 
Brucker, of Michigan; Henry N. Bens¢ 
of Minnesota, and John W. Reynolds, 
Wisconsin, in addition to Newton 
Baker and R. T. Jackson, both of Oh 
special counsel in the litigation conce 
ing the diversion of water by Chicago. 

“It appears,” Mr. Bettman’s lett 
said, “that the lake States are, throug 
this attempted legislation (by Congre 
aithorizing the Illinois waterway fra 
Chicago to the Mississippi River), 
danger of losing the protection won 
them through years of litigation by t 
Supreme Court’s decree entered in Ap 
1930, limiting the ultimate diversion 
Chicago (for sewage disposal) to 1,5 
cubic feet a second, 

“The kernel of our position is that 
there is to be any change in the stat 
decreed by the Supreme Court, it shoul 
be done by compact between the Statd 
Chicago’s and the War Department’s u 
of the big stick to either force the La 
States to undo, in effect, the Supre 
Court’s decree will inevitably lead to 
/renewed litigation testing the power 
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Worn-out spark plugs cause 
hard starting, slow pick-up, 
poor idling, loss of power. 

A new set will in- 
sure easy startin 

fast pickup, bril- 

liant performance. 

See yourdealerto- 

day and insist upon 

AC Spark Plugs. 
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HAS Final Authority Coverage 


been considered in your adverti 


sing plans? 


Final Authority must know you and your 


product—must be ec 


ae 
tising, 


mscious of your adver- 


To reach Final Authority you need horizontal 


coverage at the top. 


Now for the first tit 
tunity, through The 


put full newspaper 


ne you have an oppor- 
United States Daily, to 
pages before 


a great 


national group drawn almost entirely from 


the men with the final “Yes” 


or “No.” 


The United States Daily, as a national adver- 


tising medium, offers you these two distinct 


advantages: a splendid coverage of Final 


Authority in Business and Industry; 


opportunity for con 
play at a minimum 


interest to 
plans, in outlining it 
fact 


with this 


top half of the selli 
sales falter. 


Advertising Department 


WASHINGTON 


7 
business, 


information 


an 
imanding national dis- 
cost. 


Each day The United States Daily carries 
into the private offices of men with the 
Final Authority fact information of dynamic 


information which 


Final Authority must have in building its 


s policies. Your story, 


presented in full newspaper pages and sent in 


will command 


the attention of Final Authority and do the 


ng job where so many 


Che United States Bai 


Member A, B. P. 
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ganization and Develop- 
ment of Cooperative 
Gréups Urged by Farm 
Board, Mr. Wilson Says 





he Federal Farm Board is encourag- 
the organization and development of 
perative associations of apple growers 
h the ultimate object of forming a 
ional organization for marketing the 
ble crop, valued at $100,000,000 a year, 
arles S. Wilson, a member of the 
ard, stated in a radio address June 13, 
he Farm and Home Radio Hour from 
tion WRC and associated stations of 

National Broadcasting Company. 

r. Wilson told of recent conferences 
d by representatives of the Board with 
ble growers and of the appointment of 
ommittee to develop the cooperative | 

ram. His address follows in full! 
t: 

Marketing the American farmers’ apple 
p valued at more than $100,000,000 
ually is the tremendous task now 
ing cooperative leaders in the United 

tes. Each year, there are about 32,- 
),000 barrels of apples produced for 
rket in this country. From 10 to 1 


5 
cent of these apples are handled 
ough farmers’ local cooperative organ- 
tions. It is evident that a _ great 
ount of work must be done in organ- 
g orchardists who are growing apples 
mercially in almost every section of 
United States. Most of the apples, 
wever, are grown east of the Missouri 
er. 


Improvement Sought 
or several months the Federal Farm 
ard has been working with represent- 
ves of the apple industry in an effort 
improve present distribution and sales 
tthods and to develop a plan of market- 
r in accordance with the provisions of 
agricultural marketing act. 
Two conferences have been held by the ! 
rm Board with representatives of the 
ple growers for the purpose of launch- 
y a new nation-wide cooperative move- 
int among producers of this fruit. The 
st meeting was held in January and 
second in May. At the first meeting 
pwers’ representatives expressed a de- 
e of eventually working out the han- 
ng of apples on a national basis. 
hey recommended that a general com- 
ttee, representative of the various im- 
rtant apple-growing regions, be estab- 
ed to give the subject further study. 
is resulted in the appointment of a 
eral apple committee composed of 15 
n who met at the call of the Farm 
ard in Washington, D. C., a few weeks 
0. 
Details for Project 
Since these two meetings were held the 
deral Farm Board has been making de- 
led preparation for the organization of 
apple project. In carrying out this 
oject, the Board will assist growers in 
e development of local and regional co- 
erative marketing associations looking 
ward the handling of apples gn a na- 
pnal scale. Both Federal and State 
'ricultural agencies are invited to co- 
erate in this undertaking. 
The Farm Board will encourage and: 
sist in strengthening existing associa- 
pns and will help in the organization of 
Ww ones wherever grower sentiment and 
inditions are favorable to cooperative 
velopment and where the project of- 
rs reasonable promise of. success. 
Local cooperatives will be encouraged 
unify their marketing activities and 
establish regional sales agencies, with 
le hope that eventually there will be| 
fficient cooperative associations of ap- | 
e growers to warrant a national sales 
ogram for this fruit. As a background | 
r the new project, there already are in 
any sections thriving cooperatives ac- 
ely working to increase the volume of 
it that is handled by their marketing 
ganizations. 
The Hood River Apple Growers’ Asso- 
ation of Oregon has a plan of expansion 
hder way. 
Other Meetings Planned 
Fruit cooperatives of southern Michi- 
n have been working to extend their 
embership to increase the volume of 
uit handled and to effect a closer fed-! 
ation of associations. As a result of | 
ese efforts the Great Lakes Fruit In-| 
nstries has been incorporated as the 
ntral selling agency for the southeast- | 
n Michigan region. Thus, the several | 
al cooperatives handling fruit in this 
rritory have been united into close re- | 
tionship and in accordance with the 
gional program are to be affiliated with 
€ cooperative associations in northern 
ichigan and eastern Wisconsin. 
A few groups of apple growers in the 
mberland, Shenandoah and Potomac 
ulleys have organized in accordance 
ith the provisions of the agricultural | 
arketing act and are contemplating the 
pnstruction of cooperative packing | 
uses. Two applications for loans to| 
bsist in the building of these packing 
uses are looked upon with favor by the 
deral Farm Board, and other groups 
these valleys have packing house con- 
ruction plans under way. 
Meetings also have been held in New 
ork State. Western New York apple 
‘owers have an expansion program un- 
pr consideration and will study the ad- 
isability of forming a regional sales 
zency. 
Fruit cooperatives in Maine are sched- 
ing conferences for this week and next. 
he Farm Board and the Agricultural 
ollege will take part in the Maine meet 
igs. 
Work now being carried on in these 
rioys regions is the initial step of a 
bng-time program, looking toward the 
evelopment of a national cooperative 
ower-owned and grower-controlled sell- 
g system for apples. The Federal Farm 
oard will do all it can to aid in laying 
substantial foundation for the apple 
hdustry’s centralized sales organization. 





<ansas Radio Station 
Is Refused License 





| 
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a a . ; 
vommission Denies Permit | 
Due to Alleged Improprieties | 





By a 3-to-2 vote the Federal. Radio 
pommission on June 13 refused to 
enew the license of Station KF KB, Mil- 
ord, Kans., charged with the unethical 
plicitation of medical practice by per- 
itting Dr. John R. Brinkley, of that 
own, to use the facilities on regular 
hedule. 

The station will go off the air on June 
0, at which time the temporary licens¢ 
e station now holds expircs. 
trong, counsel for the station, declared 


: \ 
seorge 
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State Conference Asked 
To Settle Lakes Diversion 


[Continued from Page 3.) 


Congress itself to divert water from one | 
watershed to another, thus preferring the | 


ports in the Mississippi basin to the 
ports in the Great Lakes. 

“This litigation, which is really unnec- 
essary, would result in postponing the 
realization of the President’s waterway 
projects and might bring a denial by the 


Supreme Court of the right of Congress | 


to divert water from the Great Lakes for 
the Illinois project. 

“We believe that the way to end the 
generation of litigation which already 
has been had and to expedite a bona fide 
waterway by securing such water as is 
really needed is by agreement or com- 
pact between the States. Such compact 
would, of course, after it had been pre- 
pared, require adoption by the legisla- 
tures of the respective States and by 
Congress.” 


Restraint Alleged 
In Sardine Trade 


Government Suit Charges 
Conspiracy by 68 Nor- 
,.wegian Packing Firms 











New York, N. Y.—Alleging that 65 
Norwegian sardine packers, along witn 
others unknown, have engaged in a price- 
fixing conspiracy in restraint of trade 
in sardines, herring and allied products, 
the Assistant to the Attorney Generai, 
John Lord O’Brian, has instituted suit 


in the District Court for the Southern 
District of New York against’ these 
packers to restrain the continuance of 


any contracts, agreements or understand- 
ings upon which the alleged conspiracy 
was built. | 
The bill in equity, filed in the court, 
follows the filing of a libel by Govern- 
ment officials alleging substantially the 
same charges against the foreign or- 
ganizations. Approximately 5,000 cases 
of Norwegian sardines were seized un- 
der this libel, it was explained at the 
Department of Justice on June 13, but 
since the seizure they have been re- 
leased to the owners under bond. 


Allegations of Bill 

The bill in equity avers that on Feb. 1, 
1929, the defendants entered into and 
have engaged since that date in a con- 
spiracy intended to (a) restrain trade 
with foreign nations and among the sev- 
eral States, (b) to hinder free competi- 
tion, (c) to increase the market price of 
Norwegian sardines imported and _in- 
tended to be imported into the United 
States and (d) to draw to themselves the 
complete control of the commerce in 
sardines and exclude from it all others 
except those doing business on terms 
and conditions set down by the defend- 
ants, 

Price Compact Charged 

A price agreement is charged whereby 
the packers agreed to limit production, | 
to adhere to minimum prices and terms 
and to fix rates of compensation for im- 
porters, agents and brokers. Packers 
who are parties to the agreement are 
forbidden to do business with those not 
parties and heavy penalties are provided 
for violations of the agreement. 

It is claimed that the parties are re- | 
quired to report immediately all viola- | 
tions to a committee on prices in Norway 
which is created with authority to pro- | 
mulgate prices and to enforce the rules | 
by boycotts and the establishment of 
blacklists. 

The books of parties to the agreement | 
are alleged to be subject to inspection 
and, by an agreement between the can- | 
ning factories and the banks, the banks 
agree to lend their aid to the enforce- | 
ment of the foregoing agreements to} 
report violations by refusal to finance | 
violators, | 

It is further alleged that the packers 
have entered into agreements’ with} 
agents and brokers in the United States | 
whereby they are required to agree to| 
carry on their several businesses in ac- | 
cordance with the terms of the con-} 
tracts and in effect to become parties to | 
the agreement, 

An agreement is set out whereby the 
parties should prevent persons from sell- | 
ing Norwegian sardines in the United 
States at prices lower than those set by 
the conspirators, 

The petition concludes with the prayer ! 
that all the defendants be perpetualiy 
enjoined from carrying out the alleged 
agreements. 
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Final Approval of Senate Given Tariff 





By Vote Adopting Conference Reports 


House Leaders Plan Prompt Action on Measure, and Adjournment 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
of June 14, Representatives Tilson 
(Rep.), of New Haven, Conn., majority 
leader of the House, and Hawley (Rep.), 
of Salem, Oreg., chairman of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means, agreed 
orally, June 13. 

The House Committee on Rules, at an 
executive session, June 13, agreed upon 
a rule for consideration of the tariff 
bill in the House June 14. Representa- 
tive Snell (Rep.), of Potsdam, N. Y. 
chairman, said the tariff would be the 
only matter considered by the House that 
day. 

Tariff Rule Adopted 


The full text of the'rule follows: 
“Resolved, that for the purpose of the 


vote and debate the two conference re- | 


ports on the bill H. R. 
considered as one report. 
of the two reports shall be waived antl 
ihe statements of the managers on the 
part of the House shall be read in lieu 
thereof. There shall be three hours of 
debate, which shall be confined to the 
reports, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and_ ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. In the consideration 
of the reports all points of order shall 
be waived. At the conclusion of debate 
the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the adoption of the re- 
ports.” 

The conference reports on the bill were 
submitted to the House by Mr. Hawley, 
and were ordered printed under the rules. 
The procedure was the subject of con- 
sideration during the afternoon of June | 
13 among House leaders. 

Mr. Hawley told the House that while 
it tentatively contemplated to have one 
hour’s debate, equally divided between 
the two political sides of the House, the 
procedure had not been finally agreed 
upon. 


2667 shall be 


Time for Debate Asked 

Representative Garner (Dem.), of 
Uvalde, Tex., minority leader of the 
House, suggested there be a little more 
time for débate, in view of the fact that 
the second conference report on the bill 
has not been considered by the House. 
He said he had no objection to the de- 
vate being all at one time. 

Mr. Hawley said arrangements re- | 
garding procedure would be made later. 

Majority Leader Tilson orally ex- 
pressed the view that there might be 
two roll calls, but that the whole matter 
would be disposed of probably by 4 or} 
5 o’clock in the afternoon. Asked if Con- 
gress would stay in session until the bill 
is acted on by the President, he said it 
would naturally do so. 

Adjournment June 21 Possible 

An adjournment of Congress on June 
21 is quite possible, according to Mr. Til- 
son. He said the date had not yet been 
determined, as the tariff bill had not yet | 
passed, but that there was no reason why 
it could not adjourn at that time. 


During a hearing in the House Com- | 


mittee on Rules, on a naval hospital bill 
(H. R. 10166), Representative Temple 


The reading, 





ture. 

“The American farmer is the most pop- 
ular individual in the land at election 
time, but afterward he is forgotten,” 
said Senator Connally. 


Export debentures in Europe have 


“ 
manent basis of agricultural relief 
these countries, he said. Only this plan 
can take care of the great agricultural 
surpluses, such as those of wheat, Sen- 
ator Connally contended. - 


“Under this bill we will be forced to | 


pay taxes every day; not taxes to support 
|the Government, but taxes to enrich 
| favored private individuals,” he declared. 

Senator Simmons (Dem.), of North 
Carolina, ranking minority member of 
the Finance Committee, next took the 
floor. 

“I do not see how this bill will help 
agriculture, the most depressed of our 
industries,” 
“The little relief held out to agriculture 
will be many times more than offset by 


the increased burdens levied on it by 
the excessive industrial rates.” 
The minority leader, Senator Rob- 


inson (Dem.), of Arkansas, declared that, 
instead of helping agriculture, “this bill 
widens and intensifies the difference be- 
tween agriculture and other industries.” 

“No champion of the high protective 
duties has asserted that the country is 
prosperous,” he said, listing commodities 
which, he said, will still further depress 
conditions by increasing prices to the 
consumer. 


Mr. Borah Says Farmer 


Gains Nothing by Bill 


Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, con- 
tended that there was no justification for 
an increase in industrial rates, pointing 
out that American manufacturers en- 


| joyed over 90 per cent of the home mar- 


ket. 


The condition of agriculture has been | 
such as to attract the attention not only | 


of Congress but also of both political 
parties in their platforms, and, he re- 


called, a campaign was conducted on the | 


issue of placing agriculture on an eco- 
nomic equality with industry. No prog- 
ress whatever has been made in restor- 
ing equality, he said. 

Senator Borah stated that, while he 
recognized “the ability and sincerity of 
the gentlemen in charge of the Farm 
Board,” and has no intent of attacking 


them, “so far, in my opinion, not one | 


additional dollar has gone to the farmer 


by the activity of the Farm Board.” The | 


price of his products has not been in- 
créased to the farmer, and relief can not 


|be brought about unless that is accom- 


plished, he asserted. 

“If the industrial rates in the tariff 
bill had been left where they were, we 
would, in a measure, have fulfilled our 
pledge to the American farmer,” said Mr. 
| Borah. 
| duties on the things he must buy.” 
He called attention to various 
| creases, including the tariff placed on 
}cement, which, he said, will cause the 


stood the test” and have formed a per- | 
in | 


was his opening statement. | 


“But we have placed increased , 


in- | 


Of Congress by June 21 Forecast if President 
Acts on Bill in Meantime 


+the tariff will prove of benefit to agricul-@majority party,-and that it was “omi- 


| nous” also to those who vote for it. 

| “Had the debenture remained in the 
| bill, the tariff would have been in some 
degree effective for agriculture,” he said. 
| ,Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, 
‘attacked statements that the bill was 
“the most ominous, the most inequitable, 
the most outrageous and the most unholy 
in the history of the Nation.” Such 
statements had been made against tariff 
bills, he said, since the time of John 
Calhoun; that such statements had been 
made when the bill came from the House; 
that, though it was entirely different 
when it came from the Senate Finance 
Committee and the Senate itself, the 
same remarks were made when it went 
to conference,\ and now with additional 
changes in its final consideration the 
same statements are being made. 

Senator Watson argued for the prin- 
ciple of the protective tariff in his speech 
during the debate. 

“The pending bill meets the prescrip- 
tion of the President for a tariff on com- 
petitive articles where there is injurious 
competition, equal to the difference in 
labor costs at home and abroad; in fact, 


) 


it falls short of that prescription in many | 


instances at a time when Europe, adopt- 
ing our mass production and manage- 
ment methods, is preparing an invasion 


greatly intensify our unemployment sit- 
uation,” he declared. 
“Only recently Henry Ford, and Sloan, 


of our markets which, unless halted, will | 
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Fight Against Wheat Fly 
Costs $1,000,000 Yearly 


The Hessian fly, an insect which infests 
wheat, has cost the country as much as 
| $100,000,000 in a season, the Department 


lof Agriculture stated June 13, announc- | 


ling issuance by the Department of a 
| pamphlet describing methods of control- 
| ing the pest. A loss ef 20,000,000 bushels 
|of wheat was caused in Kansas in 1927 
by the fly, the Department said. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Of all the insects working at cross pur- 





| 


poses with man, few have such records | 





| 


' 


| 
| 


for destructiveness as the Hessian fly | 


whose activities have cost the country | 
|as much as $100,000,000 in a single year, | 
the United States Department of Agri-| 
culture’s records show. 


Open Violations 
Of Food and Drug 
Laws Charged 


Testimony in Denial of Lax 
Enforcement Charge to 
Begin Before Senate Com- 
mittee June 17 








In a brief session June 13 of the Sen- 


: ‘ 5 -____| ate Committee on Agriculture, Howard 
In 1927, according to estimates, Kansas| w, 


Ambruster, drug importer of New 


{alone lost 20,000,000 bushels of wheat tO} York, concluded his testimony to sub-. 


the Hessian fly. Serious outbreaks of | 
| Hessian fiy activity occurred in 1914 and 
}1916 and again jgm,1919 and 1920. At) 
least eight serio outbreaks have oc-| 
curred over the northeastern one-third 
|of the country within the last 45 years. | 
|Local activity is evident almost every 
|year somewhere ‘in that large territory 
|or in limited areas on the Pacific coast. 

To assist the farmer in combating this | 
pest, the United States Department of 
|Agriculture has recently published 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1627-F, “The Hessian 
\Fly and How Losses From It Can Be 
Avoided.” It is free to anyone request- 
ing it. 


New Transport Aids 
Strawberry Output: 


| 
‘Production Found to Have 


Doubled as Result of Mod- 


ern Facilities 








\ 





of General Motors, have issued state- | % 

ments denouncing the pending bill. | The commercial acreage of strawber- 
|Henry Ford is a genius and a wizard in| Ties has doubled since 1920 under the | 
|invention and production, but helpless in improved facilities for 


| political problems. 

“However, he certainly knows which 
side his bread is buttered on, and does 
not intend, if the bread falls, that the 
buttered side shall be next to the ground. 
He has recently moved all his tractor 
| production to Ireland, where labor costs 
|are just half what they are in Detroit. 

“General Motors have made a tie up 
with the German motor industry where | 
wages are only about 40 per cent of what 
they are here. The motives of the in- 
ternational financiers and industrialists 
are obvious, and portend only unemploy- 
ment or cheapened labor in this country. | 


| Recovery of Prosperity 
| Forecast by Mr. Watson 


“In other words, these great masters | 
of production, after having enriched 
themselves and their corporations in 
‘this country, are using the wealth they 
have thus obtained to set up competitive 
institutions in foreign countries and pro- 
| duce their products by men who receive 
from one-fourth to one-half the wages | 
paid in their factories in the United 
States, 

“They want free trade in those articles 
in order that they may compete in our 
market with the products of their own 
mills in this country, where they pay 50 
per cent more wages than in the com- 
peting products in foreign countries. 
They thus want to use the wealth they 
obtained in the United States to destroy 


(Rep.), of Washington, Pa., referred to| farmers to pay about $16,258,000 addi-| the very conditions which made possible 


the approaching adjournment. 
ing a suggestion of Representative Snell | 
that the Naval Committee would have 
priority on next calendar Wednesday, 
June 18, Mr. Temple said: 


“I think we will have a resolution pro- | 
for | 


viding for adjournment come 
adoption by the House 
(June 17).” 

Later, in discussing the need of a 
rule for the naval hospital item, Mr. 
Temple warned the Rules Committee that 


up 
next Tuesday 


“we all expect an adjournment of Con-| 


gress a week from tomorrow (June 21).” 


tepresentative Tilson said he felt the | 


bill, when it became law, would aid in 
prosperity of the country. He said the 
prolonged uncertainty about the tariff 


|was “almost criminal” in its effects on 


business, 
Minority Senators 
Criticize Tariff Bill 

“We are now ap>roaching our ‘jour- 
ney’s end’ with the farmers facing de- 
feat,” said Senator Connally (Dem.), of 
Texas, a member of the Finance Com- 


| mittee, opening the last day’s debate on 


ithe tariff. 


List of Defendants 

A list of the defendants doing business 
in the United States, as set forth in the 
libel, include Frank W. Abbott and 
Arthur D. Hall, doing business as Ab- 
bott-Hall, in Boston; Biddle Purchasing 
Company, Inc., in New Jersey, and doing 
business in New York; Chr. Bjelland & 
Co., Inc., in New Jersey, and doing busi- 
nes in New York; Magnus Boe, doing 
business in New York; P. V. Bright & 
Company, Inc., in Illinois, and operating 
in Chicago; Charles Farris Co., Inc., and 
doing business in New York; R. G. 
LaFaye, at New Orleans, La.; Joseph 
Jawitz & Co. of New York; Andreas 
Kleppe of New York; Mailliard & 
Schmiedell, Inc., in California, and doin 
business in San Francisco; Norbest Can- 
ning Co. of New York; S. Sater of New 
York, and the Angus Watson & Com- 


ness in New York, 
<; TET, 


to the Court of Apyeals of the District 
of Columbia. 

Following the meeting, Commissioner 
Ira E. Robinson announced that he and 
Vice Chairman KE. 0. Sykes had op- 
posed the majority action. He said that 
the minority favored issuance of a pro- 
bationary license, on condition that Dr. 
Brinkley cease the practice of prescrib- 
ing medicines for listeners over the air. 
This practice, he declared, was in the 
nature of point-to-point communication, 
in violation of international radio law. 

Otherwise, Commissioner Robinson de- 
clared, the conduct of the station, as a 
mere “sponsorship” of the hospital con- 
ducted by Dr. Brinkley, in the opinion 


‘of the minority, was not in violation of | 


the terms of the radio law. 
He said that it was no different than 


the operation of stations by large elec- | 


trical companies or other commercial 
groups with the aim of furthering their 
business by radio advertising. 

Charges against the Milford station 
had been made by the American Medical 
Association and other medical societies. 
At hearings it was contended that Dr. 
Brinkley had used “obscene, profane and 
indecent” language over the station, and 
had prescribed medicines by numbers in 
answer to mail.wzeceived from listeners 
without personally diagnosing the cases, 
It was brought out, also, that these num 
bered prescriptions could be obtained 
only at drug stores which are members 
of the Brinkley Pharmaceutical Associa- 


an appeal will be taken immediately | tion, 





| 


pany, Inc., in California, and doing busi- | 


Mr. Connally said that no one had 
any doubt about the vote of the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Grundy) 
because of the general recognition in all 
civilized countries of the obligations of 
parenthood. He also denied statements 
by Edgar Brossard, Chairman of 
Tariff Commission, and R. W. Dunlap, 


Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, that | 


om 


More Than 17 Months Was Required | 
To Bring Tariff Bill to Present Status 


the | 


Answer- tional for cement, a “monopolized” in- | the accumulation of that wealth by trans- 


dustry. 

“On what possible theory can you put 
this money into the pockets of the ce- 
ment industry when it will come largely 
out of the pockets of the farmers?” he 
questioned, 
| Senator Borah reiterated that the 
|farmers would have enjoyed a benefit if 
rates had been raised only on agricul- 
tural products. Increases in other rates, 


however, make it so that the “inequality | 


rests where it was before the enactment 
of the law.” 

Asserting that the bill itself is in the 
nature of a subsidy and a debenture, 


he stressed the need of a debenture pro- | 


vision for the purpose of making the 
agricultural tariff effective. Regarding 
|statements that the bill would be cor- 
rected under the flexible provision, he 
said that “language is inadequate to ex- 
press my surprise at such a contention.” 

He asked in what respect the Presi- 
dent has changed the relation of agri- 
culture to industry in the eight years 
that the flexible provision has been in 
use, 

“If you increase the rates of agricul- 
ture and correspondingly increase the 
rates of industry, you will get nowhere,” 
continued Mr. Borah. “You have re- 
fused to write into the bill the only prin- 
ciple where equality can be restored.” 

Senator Schall (Rep.), of Minnesota, 
said he indorsed the remarks of Senator 
Borah. He declared the bill was a “mon- 
strosity,” that it was “ominous” to the 








¢ Chronology Shows First Step in Preparation of Hawley- 
| 


Smoot Measure Was Taken January 7, 1929 





Formation of the Hawley-Smoot tariff 
began on Jan. 7, 1929, when the House 
Ways and Means Committee opened 
hearings which lasted until Feb. 27. 

On Apr. 15, the Congress convened 
in a special session called by President 
Hoover for farm relief legislation and 
“limited revision” of the tariff. Almost 
a month later, on May 7, the bill was 
weported to the House by the Ways and 
Means Committee and on May 28 was 
passed by the House, being messaged to 
the Senate the following day and im- 
mediately referred to the Finance Com- 
mittee. 

The Finance Committee resolved itself 
into subcommittees and these groups held 
hearings, beginning on June 13 and end- 
ing July 18. Four days later, on July 
22, the majority Members of the Finance 
Committee met in executive session and 
undertook to redraft the House measure. 

The revised bill was reported to the 
Senate, which had taken a two-months 
recess during the Committee work, en 
Sept. 4, and debate began on Sept. 12, 
lasting without appreciable interruption 
until the extra session adjourned on Noy, 
22. When the regular session convened 
Dee. 2, consideration of the tariff was 
immediately resumed. On Mar, 24, 1930, 
the Senate passed the bill by a vote of 
53 to 31. 

Conference committees representing 
the two Houses then took up their work 
of reconciling the two bills. On Apr, 28, 
a partial report containing agreements 
on more than 1,200 amendments, was laid 
hefore the House and adopted. The 
House at that time also expressed itself 
on several controversial amendments 
such as sugar, cement, silver, lumber, 


the flexible provisions and the export de- 
benture plan which were not included in 
the report and were still awaiting agree- 
ment, 

With the partial report lying on the 
table in the Senate, the conferees recon- 
vened to iron out the remaining amend- 
ments, A deadlock was reached on the 


flexible and debenture amendments of the | 


Senate. The Senate conferees had prom- 
ised not to recede on these amendments 


without instructions from the Senate, so | 


|they returned to that body and Senator 
Smoot proposed a resolution, which was 
adopted by narrow majorities, on May 
19, relieving the conferees of this pledge. 
The Senate adopted the debenture por- 
tion of the resolution 43 to 41, and Vice 


President Curtis’ ballot was necessary to | 


break a 42 to 42 tie on the flexible lan- 
guage. 

On May 
the conference report was returned to 
the Senate with the debenture stricken 
out and the flexible amendment rewrit- 
ten, Vice President Curtis sustained a 
point of order by Senator Barkley 
(Dem.), of Kentucky, ruling that in re- 
vising the flexible amendment, the con- 
ferees had exceeded their authority. The 
conferees corrected it and returned it to 
the Senate May 29. 

On June 5, however, the first report 
was returned to conference on points of 
order again raised by Mr. Barkley. This 
report was speedily corrected and re- 
turned to the Senate where Mr. Smoot 
had secured an agreement that both re- 
ports should be voted on as one, An 
agreement was secured on June 10, fixing 
the time for a final vote at 2 p, m. 
June 13, 


- 
oT, 


after the second part of | 


erring to foreign nations that produc- 
tion. 
| 
| system. It has been the policy of the 
Government four-fifths of the time from 
Washington’s day down to this. 


prospered, until today our people are the 
| wonder and the envy of the earth, 

“It is quite true that we are in the 
| midst of a financial depression produced 
| by manifest causes that I shall not here 
| discuss and which do not 
subject; but I here and now predict—and 


| this bill is passed, this Nation will be 
|on the upgrade financially and economi- 
|cally and commercially within 30 days, 
| and that within a year from this time we 
| shall have regained the peak of prosper- 
| ity and the position we lost last October, 
}and shall again resume our position as 
the first and foremost of all the peoples 
of history in all the essential elements 
of individual and national greatness.” 


Corrective Measures 
Are Introduced 


Representative Hawley, in charge of 
the tariff bill in the House, introduced 


| 


| following the vote on the tariff bill June 
| 14. 
The full text of the resolutions follow: 
“H. Con. Res. 38. Resolved by the 
House of Representatives 
concurring), that in the enrollment of the 
bill 
revenue, to regulate commerce with for- 
eign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect 
, American labor, and for other purposes,’ 


|the clerk be directed to strike out lines | 


18, 19 and 20 on page 530, being all of 


subparagraph (4) of section 651, and in-| 


sert in lieu thereof, the following: (4) 
Section 2804 of the Revised Statutes, is 
|amended to read as follows: 
| Cigars.—No cigars shall be imported un- 
less the same are packed in boxes of not 
more than 300 cigars in each box; and 





no entry of any imported cigars shall} 


be allowed of less quantity than 300 in 


or bonded warehouse, and shall not be 
removed therefrom until the same shall 
| have been inspected and a stamp affixed 
to each box indicating such inspection, 
and also a serial number to be recorded 
in the eustomhouse. And the Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized to provide 
\the requisite stamps, and to make all 
|necessary regulations for carrying the 
|above provisions of law into effect.” 
“H. Con. Res. 39, Resolvede by the 
House of Representatives (the Senate 
concurring), that the clerk of the House 
of Representatives is authorized and di- 
rected in the enrollment of the bill (H. 
| R. 2667) entitled ‘An act to provide reve- 
nue, to regulate commerce with foreign 
countries, to encourage the industries of 
the United States; to protect American 


labor, and for other purposes,’ to make! 


the following changes in’ the engrossed 
bill: On page 434, line 17, strike out all 
after ‘1928’ down to and including the 
parenthesis in line 20. On page 437, 
after line 5, insert the following: Sec. 
655. Limitation on importation of cigars. 
Section 2804 of the revised statutes, as 
amended, is amended by striking out 
\‘three thousand’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘three hundred’.” 

Mr. Hawley also introduced a resolu- 


\ 


| berries 


“Let us stick to the protective tariff | 


, Under | 
| it, we have prospered as no other people | 
| in the recorded history of the earth have | 


pertain to this | 


I ask my fellow Senators to recall this | 
| prediction in the days to come—that, if | 


jtwo resolutions June 13 which he said} 
|are corrective measures, to be brought | 
before the House for action immediately | 


(the Senate | 


(H. R. 2667), ‘An act to provide | 


Entry of | 


a single package; and all cigars on im-| 
portation shall be placed in public store) 


stimulation of 
transporting and refrigerating the prod- 
juct, the Department of Agriculture 
stated June 13. New varieties have been 
developed which meet the growing con- 
| ditions in various areas and give, bettér 
assurance of delivery in good condition | 
at distant markets. 

The statement follows in full text: 

The growth of the strawberry industry 
is a striking example of the great ex- 
pansion of the so-called luxury crops in 
recent years, says the Bureau of Agri- 


| cultural Economics, Department of Agri- 


culture. Time was when thte strawberry 
season was limited practically to the sea- 
son of locally grown berries. Fast trans- 
portation and refrigeration changed this 
until now consumers may enjoy straw- 
practically the year around. 
Within 10 years the commercial acreage 


| of strawberries has increased from 93,420 


in 1920 to 202,180 acres in 1929, and a 
projected area of 183,680 acres this year. 
Development of Berry 
“The commercial strawberry,” says J. 
W. Strowbridge in a technical bulletin on 
the origin and distribution of the com- | 
mercial strawberry crop, just issued by | 
the Department of Agriculture, “is be- 
lieved to be a descendant of the wild 


|meadow strawberry native to the coun- 


try. The crossing of this wild straw- 
berry of the eastern part of the United 
States with the cultivated varieties from | 
Chile resulted in hybrids from which the 
strawberry grown at the present time | 


developed. 


“Market production began about 1800, 
but, because of the perishable nature of 
the varieties then grown, only small 
quantities were produced and those in 
localities near points of consumption. 
The expansion of the industry as a com- 
mercial proposition began about 1860 
and has been encouraged by improve- 
ment in methods of culture and by the 
development of varieties which are 
adapted to meet the variety of growing 
conditions in many producing sections 
!and which have qualities that give a 
| reasonable assurance of delivery in good 
| condition to distant markets. Refrigera- 


| bruster ) 
|musty ergot on the New York market is 


lof pure Spanish ergot, 


|bruster testified that 


t 


| 


tion and other improvements in trans- | 


portation have aided the development of 
the industry in sections far removed 
from the centers of consumptien.” 


State Acreages 


The industry has experienced marked | 


changes. Tennessee was the leading 
strawberry producing State in 1920, but 
Louisiana, an earlier producing area, 
now leads in acreage and production. The 
preliminary estimate of acreage in 
Louisiana this year is 24,600 acres as 
against 6,500 acres in 1920. 


and reached a peak of 26,220 acres in 


1924. The estimate for this year is 
13,450 acres. 
| Missouri is second in acreage this 


by Arkansas, with 14,870 acres, and 
Maryland, 11,750 acres. New York, Chi- 
}eago, Boston, Philadelphia, and Detroit 
are the leading carload markets, but the 
consumption in these markets is consid- 
erably greater than is indicated by car- 
load receipts, as augmented by increas- 
ing motor truck transportation. Indica- 
tive of the greater use of motor trans- 
portation, Delaware last year trucked 
strawberries as far as Montreal, Canada. 

Mr. Strowbridge has written a compre- 
hensive publication on the various phases 
of the strawberry industry, including 
| discussion of areas of production, yields, 
acreage trends, production and _ ship- 
ments, varieties, the industry by States, 


costs of transportation, and market re- 
ceipts. It has been issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture as 


Technical Bulletin 180-T under the title 
“Origin and Distribution of the Commer- 
cial Strawberry Crop.” 





President Asks More Funds 
To Purchase Bird Refuge 


Supplemental estimates, aggregating 
$988,500, for a variety of Government 
purposes, including fisheries, purchase of 


Tennessee | 
in 1920 had 11,090 acres in strawberries, | 


| marine 
year, with 16,710 acres planted, followed | 


stantiate his charges of wilfyl failure 
on the part of the food and drug ad- 
ministration of the Department of Agri- 
culture to nforce the pure food and 
drugs act, with particular reference to 
admittance of inferior ergot. 

In his concluding statement Mr. Am- 
declared “reconditioning of 


not only not secretive, but has been 
known of for years, and is still going 
on.” 


Investigation Requested 

Testimony in denial of the charges of 
laxity in the administration of the law 
will be begun before the Committee 
June 17. At that time, Walter G. Camp- 
bell, director of regulatory work of the 
Department of Agriculture, is to appear. 
The investigation was undertaken by the 
Committee at the request of Mr. Camp- 
bell to prove or disprove charges that 
have been circulated for some time. 

Mr. Ambruster charges that failure to 
enforce the law has resulted in “un- 
necessary business losses,” and that a 
conspiracy on the part of manufacturing 
chemists is intended to prevent the use 
by employing 
whg is charged to be “inferior Russian 
ergot.” 

Referring to the alleged reconditioning 
of faulty ergot, Mr. Ambruster declared 
the food and drug act provides the im- 
porter of the drug is allowed “physical 
custody” of the drug pending decision of 
the Secretary of the Treasury on its 
acceptability, and in no sense is the im- 
porter authorized to subject the ergot 
to any “reconditioning process” while the 
Secretary’s decision is pending. 

Replying to a question from Senator 
Copeland (Dem.), of New York, Mr. Am- 
what he meant 
when he said “substandard” was that the 
preparation is unsuitable in the prepara- 
tion of medicine. 

“The question is,” Senator Copeland 
said, “if the fluid extract of ergot sold as 
U. S. P. Standard has the potency to 
make it safe to use, if not, why not, and 
if not, is it the fault of the Department?” 

Enforcement Necessary 

“We can’t have standardé in drugs,” 
Mr. Ambruster replied, “without having 
enforcement of those standards, and it 
is my contention that enforcement has 
been wiped out.” 

He read a number of letters from 
physicians throughout the country testi- 


|fying in regard to the superior quality 


of the fluid extract of ergot, sold by him. 

“I wish to say that I have no personal 
animosity against any member of the 
drug administration,” Mr. Ambruster 
said in conclusion, replying to queries 
from Senator Copeland on suggestions 
to remedy the situation, “but I would 
not recommend an increase in personnel 
in the administration before we have a 
change in personnel, from top to bottom, 
with very few exceptions. What the ad- 
ministration needs is a scientific man at 
the head, not a lawyer.” 





Tank Nearly Ready 
For Tests of ‘Lung’ 





Navy to Train Submarine 
Crews in Use of Escape Device 





A special diving tank for use in train- 
ing submarine crews in the use of the 
“Lung,” new submarine escape appli- 
ance, is near completion at the subma- 
rine base at New London, Conn., the 
Department of the Navy announced in 
a statement June 13. 

The tank is so designed as to simulate 
actual undersea conditions, according to 
the statement. Special training for sub- 
marine crews in the use of the “lung” 
is deemed advisable, it is explained, to 
insure that the appliance may be used 
without endangering the lives of the 
people concerned. The full text of the 
statement follows: 

When the development of the sub- 
escape appliance, commonly 
known as the “lung,” was completed, it 


| Was apparent that some means for train- 
jing submarine crews in the use of the 


| appliance were 


necessary in order te 


| insure that it could be used without en- 


dangering the lives of the people con- 
cerned, 
Tanks Nearly Completed 


The manufacture of a tank fer this 


| purpose was authorized at New London, 


land in the Panama Canal Zone, a migra- | 


tory bird refuge in Cheyenne Bottom, 
Kans., and other purposes were submitted 
to Congress by President Hoover June 
12. One of the items included the fol- 
lowing: 

Estimate of $200,000 for 1931 to en- 
able the Secretary of Agriculture to 


carry into effect the provisions of the | 


act to suppress unfair and fraudulent 
| practices in the marketing of perishable 
agricultural commodities in interstate 
and foreign commerce. 


“ = = a 





tion June 13 regarding the tariff on cer- 
tain lumbers. The full text of the reso- 
lution follows: 

“Resolved, ete., that paragraph 402 of 
the tariff act of 1930 be amended so as 
to read as follows: Par. 402: Maple (ex- 
cept Japanese maple), birch and beech: 
Boards, planks, deal” laths, ceiling, floor- 
ing and other lumber and timber (except 
logs), 8 per centum ad valorem. 


“Sec. 2. This act shall take effect the, 


| day succeeding its enactment.” 


and the tank is now nearing completion. 
It consists of a steel cylinder about 20 
feet in diameter, at the bottom of which 
is built a compartment representing a 
part of a submarine. Above this com- 
partment is an escape lock, with a side 
door to provide means for egress from 
the submarine compartment without 
fully flooding the compartment. 

The compartment itself is arranged for 
flooding and is provided with a hatch, 
fitted with a skirt so that it can be used 
to simulate escape from a_ submarine 
compartment on a vessel which is not 
equipped with escape locks. 

About 20 feet below the top of the 
training tank is another lock, through 
which a man can enter the tank and 
rise to the surface of the water wearing 
one of the lungs, and about 50 feet from 
the top of the tank is a similar lock. 

These two upper locks are intended for 
preliminary training before the man has 
acquired enough experience and confi- 
dence to permit him to escape from the 
submarine compartment with safety, . 
After he has received this preliminary 
training, he is then required to escape 
from the bottom of the tank, and pass- 
ing through 100 feet of water to the 
surface. 

Safety Precautions Taken 

There is, of course, some danger in 
passing through the water, and to avoid 
casualties from this cause, there is in- 
side the tank a diving bell, with means 
for raising and lowering ‘so that the 
progress of the men in the water can be 
observed, and should there be any trouble 
it is expected that they will be drawn into 
the diving bell. 

The training tank is provided with 
filters for keeping the water clean, and 
with heating coils so that it may be 
used in cold water; and in a small annex 
is provided a recompression chamber 
for treatment of caisson disease in case 
any difficulty of this sort should be en- 
countered by men undergoing training. 


+ 





4HHyde, announced today 
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AvtHorizep STATEMENTS ONTY 
PusBLisHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


Silver Exchange 
Fall Cuts China 
Tobacco Buying 


Department of Agriculture 
Advised That Increased 
Price of Cigarettes Has 
Lowered Consumption 








Tobacco purchases from America by 
Chinese concerns are being hindered by 
the low silver exchange, which results 
in high prices for the leaf, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has been advised by 
the Agricultural Commissioner at Shang- 
hai. Chinese companies have been forced 
to raise the prices of cigarettes, it was 
stated, which may have an adverse effect 
on consumption. 

Chinese factories have been increas- 
ing the content of inferior tobaccos in 
their cigarettes, according to the state- 
ment by the Department, which follows 
in full text: 

The continuation of the low silver ex- 
change has tended to make American 
leaf imported into China expensive and 
is compelling the cigarette companies to 
advance prices with a possible adverse 
effect on the current high volume of 
consumption, according to a cable to 
the Foreign Service of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics from Agricul- 
tural Commissioner Paul O. Nyhus at 
Shanghai. The Chinese factories which 
did not share in the good volume of 
business enjoyed by foreign companies 
and which accounted for 30 per cent of 
the cigarette output at Shanghai, have 
been using larger and larger quantities 
of native leaf of inferior quality. Busi- 
ness of independent American leaf 
dealers, who deal with the native com- 
panies, has accordingly been very slow. 

Under the consolidated tax cigarettes 
are divided into seven classes based upon 
the wholesale price. About 70 per cent 
of consumption consist of the class seven 
cigarettes, selling below 128.81 Mexican 
dollar (35.91 United States currency at 
the current rate of exchange) per case 
of 50,000 cigarettes and béaring a tax of 
29.25 Mexican dollars (8.15 United States 
currency) per case. Even a small ad- 
vance would throw certain brands into 
the sixth class with a tax of 53.63 Mexi- 
can dollars (14.95 United States cur- 
rency) per case. Moderate advances in 
prices, accompanied by higher taxes tend 
to raise retail prices sharply. This situ- 
ation has made the cigarette companies 
reluctant to increase prices but with the 
decline of the silver exchange price ad- 
vances are inevitable. 

The most active manufacturing period 
in China consists of the Fall and Winter 
months followed by higher output during 
the wet and hot months of the Spring 
and Summer. Factory operations of the 
largest foreign company, which were 
very active last Fall and Winter, 
tinue good for this season of the year. 
On the other hand, the Chinese factories 
have not fared as well as the largest 
foreign company, as severe competition, 
smallness or absence of distributive or- 
ganization and low silver exchange have 
combined to make their business diffi- 
cult. The largest Chinese company closed 
its Shanghai factory Feb. 1 but main- 
tained a portion of its former sales with 
cigarettes secured from small Chinese 
factories. 

Records of the consolidated tax bureau 
at Shanghai indicate a volume of cigar- 
ette business of 1,200,000 cases of 50,000 
cigarettes for the year ended May 31, 
1930. This quantity probably represents 
90 per cent of the cigarette consumption 
for all China, exclusive of Manchuria. 


New Tariff Law Submitted 
To Venezuelan Congress 





A new tariff law has been submitted 
to the Venezuelan congress, which it is 
proposed to make effective July 1, 1930, 
according to a cablegram of June 6, re- 
ceived by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, from Assistant Trade 
Commissioner Roland Welch, Caracas. It 
appears that the general plan of the 
present tariff will be retained, the new 
law providing more definite classifica- 
tion for various commodities that enter 
into Venezuelan commerce. Details will 


be announced as soon as they become 


available. 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 





Campaign Renewed 
Against Fruit Fly 





Secretary Hyde Says Work Will 
Be Restricted 





The task of combating the Mediterran- 
nean fruit fly in Florida has been re- 
sumed by the Department of Agriculture, 
according to an announcement June 13 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, Arthw 
M. Hyde. 

The work will be restricted by short- 
age of funds to clean up work only where 
actual infestations occur, Mr. Hyde 
stated. The State plant board of Florida 
will cooperate. The statement follows 
in full text: 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture in cooperation with the State 
plant board has resumed work in Florida 
on the Mediterranean fruit fly problem, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur M. 
(June 13). 

The funds at the disposal of the De- 
partment, Secretary Hyde explained, will 
permit the Department to undertake 
spray or cleanup work only where actual 
infestations occur. In cases of actual 
infestation, this cleanup and spray work 
will be done under authority of the Stat 
plant board, an organization which per- 
formed most valuable service last sea- 
son in the eradication campaign, accord- 
ing to Secretary Fyde, and which will 
fill a necessary place in the work now 
under way. 

The intensive cleanup and spray work 
must be carried out by the growers with 
the ‘Department giving such assistance 
as is possible in the way of information 
and advice. Intensive inspections will 
be continued, and it is hoped conditions 
will justify an order permitting the ship- 
ment of citrus fruits originating outside 
the zones not actually infested, without 
sterilization, to the Northeast and Mid- 
dle West. This will mean—after a rea- 
sonable period of “no infestations”—the 
restoration to the status of zone three 
of those areas in zone two where no in- 
festations are found. Naturally, said Mr. 
Hyde, the extent of the areas so restored 
and the progress of the restoration will 
depend in no small measure upon the 
condition of neglected and abandoned 
properties and upon the thoroyghness and 
diligence with which the cleanup and 
apray work are accomplished by growers, 
shippers and owners, and occupants of 
residence properties. 


con-, 


Are PreseENTED HEREIN, BEING 
BY THE UnNitep States DatrLy 


‘Protest Is Sustained 
Against Duty on: Shoes 


New York, June 13.—Sustaining a pro- | 


test of B. R. Anderson & Co., of Seattle, 
the Customs Court finds that certain im- 
ported slippers with soft soles, without 
heels or counters, made of dressed kid 
skins with the wool on, were erroneously 
taxed at the rate of 50 per cent ad 
valorem, under paragraph 1420, tariff act 
of 1922, as fur wearing apparel. 
| McClelland finds that duty should have 
been imposed on these slippers at only 


Weekly Review of Commerce Department Reports Favorable Effect 


Judge | 


35 per cent, under paragraph 1405, (Pro- | 


test 286536-G-9242.) 
Certain badger skins, upon which duty 
| had been assessed at 25 per cent ad 


valorem, under paragraph 1420, act of | 


1922, as furs ‘dressed on the skins, are 
held entitled to: free entry, under para- 
graph 1579, as undressed fur skins, in 
a decision favoring a protest of L. H. 
Rapoport & Sons, Inc., of Los Angeles. 
(Protest 384823-G-8045.) 


New Crating Methods 
Lower Shipping Costs 








Pamphlet Lists Formulas 
For Using Cheap Woods 


Efficiently 





Methods of reducing the cost of trans- | 


portation of commodities through the 
manufacture of wooden box containers 
which combine efficiency with low cost 
are outlined by the Department of Agri- 
culture in a pamphlet just made public. 

Formulas for building al] the common 
types of boxes and crates are given in 
the publication. The Department states 
that the conclusions presented have been 
confirmed by manufacturers after tests 
in actual service conditions. 

Seeks to Reduce Costs 

A statement by the Department an- 
nouncing issuance of the paper follows 
in full text: 

Reduction of shipping costs and more 
effective use of low-grade lumber in 
boxes and crates are objectives of Tech- 
nical Bulletin No. 171-T, “Principles of 
Box and Crate Construction,” just issued 


by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. The bulletin is based on 
investigations in the forest products 
laboratory of the Forest Service, at 


Madison, Wis. C. A. Plaskett, of the 
laboratory’s container testing division, is 
the author. 

More than 14 per cent of all the lum- 
ber cut annually in the United States 
goes into box and crate manufacture, 
and, in addition, 7 per cent of the wood 
pulp produced is used in the manufac- 
ture of fiber containers. 

Uses Low Grade Materials 

J. A. Newlin, in charge of the timber 
testing section of the forest products 
laboratory, says that the application of 
the principles developed and recom- 
mended in Technical Bulletin No. 171-T 
should aid in stabilizing the container 
industry, in reducing loss and damage to 
goods in transit, in making cheaper and 
more efficient containers, and in making 
possible the continued use of great 
quantities of low-grade and waste mate- 
rial produced in the manufacture of lun- 
ber. 

The principal conclusions announced 
in the bulletin have been confirmed by 
manufacturers and shippers after criti- 
cal review and tests under actual service 
conditions, the Forest Service says. 

The new bulletin gives formulas, rules, 
and general instructions for designing 
all of the common types of boxes and 
crates. One section deals with the spe- 
cial requirements and properties of con- 
tainer woods. Descriptions of standard 
tests for containers, the drying of con- 
tainer woods, a simplified table of com- 
parative strengths for container woods, 
and proposed United States Government 
master specifications for several types of 
containers are included. 

While the supply lasts Technical Bul- 
letin No, 171-T may be obtained free 


from the Office of Information, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 






Daily Decisions 
of the 


General 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Inteypretation of the laws is neces- 
sory, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-31670. (S) Mileage 
| the Army ordered to, from, or between hos- 
pitals for observation and treatment are 
not entitled to mileage but to transporta- 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Army. Officers of 








tion only. 5 Comp. Dec. 976; 9 id. 616; 25 
id. 360, 902; 26 id. 259; A-22690, June 9, 
1928; A-25051, Nov. 16, 1929; 7 Comp. Gen. 
490. (June 9, 1930.) 


A-30461. (S) Veterans’ Bureau—Insurance 
—Awards in cource of payment. Awards of 
term insurance made prior to, and in course 
of payment on, Mar. 4, 1925, to persons 
none of whom were entitled, under an en- 
tirely illegal distribution of an estate, may 
not be considered as “in course of pay- 
ment” within the meaning of the saving 
clause in the proviso to section 303 of the 


World War veterans’ act, as amended by 
the act of Mar. 4, 1925, 43 Stat. 1310, but 
payment should be made to the estate of 


the insured in a lump sum of the present 
value of the remaining unpaid monthly in- 
stallments under the terms of the first 
sentence of said section 303 of the statute. 
8 Comp. Gen. 337 in the case of Maurice E 
Petty, and Hatch et al. v. United States, 29 
F, (2d) 213, distinguished. (June 10, 1930.) 

A-31509. (S) Veterans’ Bureau — Allot- 
ment and allowance—Recovery of overpay- 
ments. Where a claim is presented for un- 
paid installments of allotment and allow- 
ance, not covered by outstandinz checks, the 
entire allotment and allowance account per- 
taining to the individual veteran on the 
basis of whose service the award was made, 
should be stated, and only the net under- 
payment allowed the lawful claimant, and 
only the net overpayment considered as 
validated under the terms of section 17 of 
the act of Aug. 9, 1921, 42 Stat. 153. 1 
Comp. Gen, 146, 148; and decision of Jan. 


18, 1929, A-25261, distinguished. (June 
10, 1930.) 

A-31809. (S) Transportation—Household 
goods—Special routing—Collection of ex- 
cess cost. Where the household goods of 


an Army officer are shipped at his written 
request via a special routing which re- 
sults in the Government incurring expense 
in excess of that which would have been 
incurred had the shipment moved in the 
normal manner, the officer must bear such 


additional expense. (June 3, 1930.) 
A-31779. (S) Pay—Nationa!l Guard of- 
ficer attending Army Service School. An 
officer of the National Guard attending 
a service school under section 99 of the 
national defense act, 39 Stat. 207, as 


amended, is entitled to pay and allowances 
only for the time in attendance and time 
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Favorable Weather Aids Crop Outlook 


In Canada, Australia and the Argentine 








On Business Morale; Mexico Defers Raise in 


Favorable weather in three widely 
separated countries—Canada, Australia 
and Argentina—has produced a more 
optimistic business outlook through the 
effect on agricultural operations, ac- 
cording to the weekly economic review 
of the Department of Commerce, made 
public June 13, 

The Mexican tariff commission has 
postponed action on a request for a 
higher import duty on wheat, and the 
rate will not be raised unless there is an 
excessive increase in imports or an at- 
tempt to dump wheat in the Mexican 
market, it was stated. 

Severely depressed conditions were re- 
ported continuing in the industry of the 
United Kingdom, with contractions of 
business or hesitancy in some other coun- 
tries. 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 


Argentina.—Despite the continued ad- 
verse condition of the peso exchange, 
business for the week ended June 6 was 
slightly more active, owing to the con- 
tinued favorable weather for the live- 
stock and agricultural industries. As 
compared with the corresponding period 
of the previous year, exports during the 
first four months of 1929, declined 
per cent in volume and 32.7 per cent in 
value and customs receipts 23,000,000 
paper pesos. May commercial bank- 
ruptcy liabilities amounted to 15,500,000 
paper pesos and Buenos Aires’ bank 
clearings to 3,171,000,000 paper pesos as 
against 16,000,000 paper pesos and 5,374,- 
000 paper pesos, respectively, during the 
previous month. Sales of mercerized and 
carded yarns were good during the last 
week of May but quiet during the first 
week of June. 


General Rains Aid 


Australian Outlook 

Australia.—General rains in important 
agricultural section, and the reopening of 
coal fields in New South Wales is creat- 
ing considerable optimism in Australian 
trading circles. The loan council is meet- 
ing next week to arrange terms of a 
£7,000,000 to £10.000,000 domestic loan. 
Wool sales at Brisbane maintained pre- 
vious price levels. Clearances were re- 
ported to be good with Japanese and 
continental buyers the chief competitors. 
The wheat marketing bill has passed the 
federal house of representatives. 

Brazil.—Coffee shipments have been 
comparatively light with the price ten- 
dency weak. The exchange market 
dull, 90-day dollar drafts selling at 8.58 
milreis the dollar. The Banco do 
Brazil is quoting 8.46 to its customers 
for collections, but few transactions have 
been made at that rate. 

Canada.—A slight improvement is evi- 
dent in commercial circles with the 
heavier grain movement and satisfactory 
crop conditions in the prairie provinces 
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creating a more optimistic outlook. 
Warmer weather has stimulated the 
movement of summer lines which had 


fallen off as the result of unfavorable 
temperatures; Montreal dry goods whole- 
salers report a slight improvement in 
business with rural orders more numer- 
ous. Rural hardware sales in the east 
are also satisfactory. Collections gen- 
erally continue fair to slow. About $11,- 
000,000 in %tockholders’ dividends was 
paid out by the Canadian corporations 
in the past week, 

The total of May bank clearings is 
substantially under that for May a year 
ago, a not unexpected development in 
view of the smaller volume of speculative 
activity this year than last. It is noted, 
however, that while all sections of the 
Dominion share the lower total, rela 
tively higher percentage declines are 
recorded for the western provinces which 
are traceable to trade conditions. April 
and May income tax collection bear out 
this trend, noteworthy decreases being 
registered in the prairie provinces 
whereas eastern collections are higher 
than last year. 

The manufacturing situation continues 
fairly quiet and spotty. Cotton mills are 
receiving a few orders with yarn demand 
improving. The rayon producers are 
very active. The imperial shipping com- 
mittee has reported that insufficient data 
prevents it from setting marine insurance 
rates for the Hudson Bay route for 1930, 
The Dominion advisory board on tariff 
and taxation has announced hearings on 
July 8 on the tariff of grape juice im- 
ported in bulk for wine making or other 
purposes, The hearing will also cover 
concentrated grape juice. 

Canada’s Coal Supply 


Found Below Average 


April figures now available indicate 
that the amount of coal available for! 
consumption in Canada in that month 


was about 16 per cent less than the 1925- 
1929 average. This figure coincides with 
the decline in domestic coal output which 
is now given at 907,000 tons. Imports 
of 660,000 tons were 11 per cent below 
last year. Available reports for May 
indicate a decided improvement in domes- 
tie production in that month, particularly 
in the Nova Scotia field. 

The government announced during the 
week a subvention in the form of re- 
duced freight rate to British Columbia 
and Alberta coal shipped to Manitoba 
points. This will amount to $1 per ton 
on bituminous coal from the mountain 
region of British Columbia and Alberta 
and $0.50 per ton on briquettes from the 
Bienfait district of Saskatchewan and 
will be effective for one year beginning 
June 1. Dominion coke output in April 
amounted to 213,000 tons, 3 per cent 
less than April last year, and 5 per cent 
less than March, 1930. 

The minister of marine and fisheries 
has announced that the government will 
again grant radio broadcasting licenses 
to private firms in Canada on the un- 
derstanding that no claim will lie against 
the government should it be decided to 
nationalize broadcasting. 

A summary of Canada’s international 
trade balance just issued by the Do- 
minion bureau of statistics sets the ex- 
penditures of foreign tourists in Canada 
in 1929 at $299,000,000, and the expen- 
ditures of Canadian tourists in foreign 
countries at $111,000,000. This tourist 
traffic is chiefly between the United 
States and Canada. The Dominion's in- 
ternational balance of commodities and 
services as listed by the bureau of sta- 
tistics totals nearly $4,000,000,000, about 
40 per cent of this being invisible items. 
The commodity trade shows an unfavor- 
able balance of $83,000,000. 

Cool weather continues to delay crop 
growth in the prairie provinces, but 
rains are reported to have relieved soil 
drifting in almost all the badly swept 
areas of central Alberta and central and 


Wheat Duty, It States 





Winnipeg cash price for No. 1 North- 
ern on June 6 being $1.12%. 
Colombia.—A more optimistic tone 
prevails in commercial centers through- 
out Colombia based principally on an- 
ticipated improved conditions under the 
new administration that comes into office 
next July. The Bank of the Republic has 
reduced its rediscount rate from 9 to 8 
per cent. The government has obtained 
advance payments of income taxes for 


1929 due in August, of 542,000 pesos from | 


the Tropical Oil Company and about 450,- 
000 pesos from the various banks. The 
Andian National Corporation has paid 
500,000 pesos on account of its income 
tax of 1928, also 154,000 pesos as the 
government's participation in its pipeline 
for the months of November and Decem- 
ber of last vear and the first four months 
of 1950. The Tropical Oil Company made 
an advance payment of 500,000 pesos as 
royalty for the first semester of this 
year. The government has suspended 
additional public works. Sale of stocks 
on the Bogota exchange is active with 
many prices higher. Imports of auto- 
mobiles are considerably below those for 
the same period of last year. The tend- 
ency to purchase low and medium 
priced cars. Buying of imported textiles, 
foodstuffs and drugs was slightly better 
than in previous months. Coffee moved 
to ports during April amounted to 237,- 
196 bags as compared with 215,573 bags 
during April of 1929. Production of the 
Spring crop is higher this year than last 
year. 

Finland.—General business conditions 
are revealing signs of improvement, 
partly due to the influx of foreign capi- 
tal which has served to relieve to some 
extent the money stringency prevailing 
during the past 18 months. Part of the 
proceeds have been used to redeem cer- 


Is 


tain short term foreign indebtedness. 
The position of the Bank of Finland 
also has been strengthened. Advance 


sales of lumber were estimated at 560,000 
standards (1,108,800,000 board feet) at 
the end of May, compared with 500,000 
standards (990,000,000 board feet) a 
month ago. The plywood market is 
somewhat disturbed by uncertain prices, 
while unsatisfactory’ conditions prevail 
in the pulp and = pulpboard market. 
Newsprint shows practically no change 
but greaseproof, fine print, and wrapping 
paper record a downward tendency. The 
number of unemployed was further re- 
duced to 7,274 at the close of April 
against 10,062 on Mar. 31. The total 
turnover of foreign trade in April was 
seasonally higher than in March, with 
exports maintained at a_ satisfactory 
level, while imports remained at com 
paratively low figures. It is expected, 
however, that imports will improve dur- 
ing the next few months. Compared 
with March imports rose in value from 
348,000,000 marks to 443,000,000 marks, 
and exports from 266,000,000 marks to 
324,000,000 marks. 
Commercial Activity 
In France Increases 
France.—French commercial activity 
during May registered a moderate im- 
provement over the preceding month and 
trade conditions are still generally sat- 
isfactory despite the curtailment of pro- 
duction in some basic industries as a re- 
sult of contraction in export sales. The 
coal market is calm with prices. sta- 
tionary, while iron and steel production 
shows a slight decline and a further re- 
striction of output is contemplated. The 
expected improvement in the machine 
tool market failed to materialize and 
competition from other European coun- 
tries is becoming increasingly active. Do- 
mestic manufacturers of electrical equip- 
ment are not able to supply the great 
demand; and imports in this category 
during the first quarter of the year were 
three times as great as for the same 
period of 1929. The depression in the 
textile industries continues as the ex- 
pected Spring revival has not been real- 
ized; silk mills are greatly curtailing 
their activities because of reduced Amer- 
ican consumption and 
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Japanese compe-| sumers’ income. 





* week wheat prices moved downward, the* tition, but the slight improvement in the 


woolen industry which became evident 


jin April was maintained during May. 
The demand for agricultural implements | 


continues strong and both imports and 
exports in the first quarter were greatly 
above those of last year. The automo- 
bile market continues to improve and 
sales are almost up to last year’s level. 
Demands for leather are improving and 
prices are slightly higher; the shoe in- 
dustry is still enjoying a fair amount 
of business, although buying is on & 
hand-to-mouth basis, and German, 
Czechoslovak and Italian competition is 
strong. 

Guatemala. — Business conditions in 
Guatemala continued unsatisfactory dur- 
ing May without any improvement being 
noted. over the previous month. It 


is 


‘reported that the turnover in the whole- 


sale and retail trade is limited to abso- 
lute necessities. The general tendency 
is to reduce operations. Credit has been 
restricted to the utmost, with claims for 
overdue accounts increasing. Exports 
of coffee during April amounted to 92,286 
sacks, an increase of 71.4 per cent as 
compared with the same month in 1929. 
Exports of coffee for the 1929-30 sea- 
son, up to Apr. 30, totaled 641,272 sacks, 
an increase of 2 per cent over the same 
period of last year. Growing conditions 
for the 1930-31 crop are reported satis- 
factory. 








Spanish Business 


Continues to Drop 

Irish Free State.—-The Free State gov- 
ernment issued on May 10, 1930, the 
prospectus of its third national loan, 
series of 1950-70. The issue amounts to 
£6,000,000, all of which is being raised 
in the Free State, the price being £9342 
and the rate of interest 4'2 per cent. A 
feature of the loan which distinguishes 
it from the first and second national 
loans is that stock of the issue will be 
accepted by the exchequer at face value, 
as the equivalent of cash in payment 


of death duties, provided that it has 
formed part of the property for a_ pe- 
riod of not less than six months pre-! 


ceding the date of death. Income tax 
is not deductible at the source and both 
stock and dividends held by persons not 
domiciled in the Free State are entirely 
exempt from taxation. Provision is made 
for the purchase of the stock in multi- 
ples of £10 on instaliments, 10 per cent 
of the issue price being payable on ap- 
plication and the balance spread over 
four months to Sept. 5. 

Mexico.—The Mexican 
sion, convened in special 
postponed action on the request for an 
increased import duty on wheat. Rep- 
resentatives of the treasury department 
pointed out that imports of wheat and 
flour during the first five months 
this year amounted to 11,737,000 kilos 
and 1,474,000 kilos, respectively, as com- 
pared with 30,161,000 kilos and 2,000,000 
kilos during the same period of 1929 
(kilo equals 2.2 pounds). Apparently 
the duty will not be raised unless wheat 
imports increase excessively, or unless 
there is an attempt to dump wheat into 
the Mexican market. 

Nicaragua.—The previously existing 
depresion in western Nicaragua, caused 
by low coffee prices, has been accentu- 
ated by the normal seasonal slackening 
of business. Sales continue small and 
collections are slow. Circulation 
cordoba has decreased from 3,430,000 in 
April to 3,207,000 in May. Imports 
through Corinto from Apr. 24 to May 22 
amounted to 3,400 tons. Exports during 
the same period totaled 3,200 tons. Total 
coffee shipments to date during this 
year have amounted to 14,500 tons, and 
it is reported that there are about 2,000 
tons additional available for export. Cus- 
toms duties payable at Corinto during 
May amounted to $148,000 as compared 
with $195,000 in April, and $188,000 in 
March. 

Spain.—Spanish business continued to 
contract during May and a further de- 
cline in imports resulted from the weak- 
ness of peseta exchange and low con- 
The attitude of busi- 
arr 


tariff commis- 
session, has 


Stocks of Meat in Cold Storage 
Below Average for Five Years 





Department of Agriculture Announces 


of 


Reduction 


Nearly 200,000,000 Pounds From June 1, 1929 





Stocks of meat 
1 were smaller than last year and were 
also below the average for the last five 
years, the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Department of Agriculture, 
stated June 12. There was a reduction 
nearly 200,000,000 pounds from the 
total for June 1, 1929. 

Lard supplies were reduced, while 
stocks of frozen poultry were nearly 50 
per cent larger than last year, Cream- 
ery butter stocks were nearly doubled, 
and cheese stocks increased. Case eggs 
in storage were 9,174,000 cases against 
6,705,000 last year. Fruit supplies were 
generally smaller than last year. 

The Bureau’s monthly statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

The monthy report of the Bureau of 
Agricultural, Economics, United States 


of 


Department of Agriculture, shows the 
following stocks of frozen and cured 
meats, including lard, in cold storage 


warehouses and meat packing establish- 
ments on June 1, 1930: 

Total meats, 834,444,000 pounds compared 
with 1,012,892,000 pounds June 1, 1929, and 
a five-year average of 903,568,000 pounds. 

Frozen beef, 49,803,000 pounds compared 
with 39,878,000 pounds June 1, 1929, and 
a five-year average of $2.557,000 pounds, 

Frozen pork, 177,145,000 pounds com- 
pared with 256,291,000 pounds June 1, 1929, 
and a five-year average of 211,174,000 
pounds, 

Frozen lamb and mutton, 4,637,000 pounds 
compared with 2,461,000 pounds June 1, 
1929, and a five-year average of 1,711,000 
pounds. 

Cured beef, 12,090,000 pounds fully cured 
and 9,494,000 pounds in of cure 
compared with 9,125,000 pounds fully cured 
and 8,312,000 pounds in process of cure 
June 1, 1929, and a five-year average of 
21,870,000 pounds for both items 

Dry salt pork, 51,773,000 pounds fully 
cured and 54,162,000 poun’s in process of 
cure compared with 92,939,000 pounds fully 
cured and 78,511,000 pounds in process of 
cure June 1, 1929, and a five-year average 








process 





of 152,670,000 pounds for both items. 

Pickled pork, 166,351,000 pounds fully 
eured and 225,843,000 pounds in process of 
cure compared with 189,649,000" pounds 
fully cured and 253,395,000 pounds in proc- 
ess of cure June 1, 1929, and a five-year 
average of 416,534,000 pounds for both 
items. 


Miscellaneous meats, 83,146,000 pounds 


southern Saskatchewan. During the past! compared with 82,331,000 pounds June 1, 


in cold storage June | 


| 1929, 


of 67 





1929, and a five-year 
pounds, 
Lard, 


average 


115,327,000 


with 
183,490,000 pounds June 1, 1920, and a five- 
year average of 145,332,000 pounds, 


pounds compared 


Cold Storage Holdings 
Of Frozen Poultry 


The monthly report of the Bureau of 
Aggcultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, shows the 
following cold storage holdings of frozen 
poultry on June 1, 1930: 

Total frozen poultry, 61,202,000 pounds 
compared with 41,643,000 pounds June 1 
and a five-year average of 61,595,000 
pounds, 

Broilers, 8,785,000 pounds compared with 
5,032,000 pounds June 1, 1929, and a five 
year av@rage of 6,228,000 pounds. 

Fryers, 4,608,000 pounds compared 
2,854,000 pounds 1929 


June 1, 
Roasters, 15,177,000 pounds 


with 


compared 


with 13,119,000 pounds June 1, 1929, and a 

five-year average of 17,862,000 pounds 
Fowls, 8,162,000 pounds compared with 

3,049,000 pounds June 1, 1929, and a five- 


year average of 5,804,000 pounds, 
Turkeys, 8,743,000 pounds compared with 


8,452,000 pounds June 1, 1929, and a five- 

year average of 8,334,000 pounds 
Miscellaneous poultry, 15,727,000 pounds 

compared with 9,137,000 pounds June 1, 


1929, and a five-year average of 13,567,000 
pounds, 

While the Bureau feels assured of the 
completeness and accuracy of the total 
amount of poultry reported, it cannot 
vouch for the accuracy and classification 
of the various sizes of chickens. There 
are a number of concerns whose hold- 
ings are exceedingly heavy, who find it 
impracticable to make segregation on 
their reports. Consequently, there will 
be fryers contained in the figures shown 
for broilers, roasters and possibly mis- 
cellaneous poultry, 


Holdings of Dairy Products 
And Eggs on June 1 


The monthly report of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, shows the 
following cold storage holdings of dairy 
products and eggs June 1, 1930: 

Creamery butter, 50,330,000 pounds com- 


pared with 28,369,000 pounds June 1, 1929, | 


of | 


of the; 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


Green Peas for Canning 
Said to Have Deteriorated 


| The condition of the crop of green 
peas for canning deteriorated 8 per cent 
between May 15 and June 1, the De- 
partment of Agriculture stated June 13. 
The condition on June 1 was 81 per cent 
of normal for the United States as com- 
pared with 89 per cent May 15 and 80 
| per cent on June 1 last year. The aver- 
age for the last 10 years is 85 per cent. 

Hot, dry weather has reduced the per- 
centage in Delaware to 40 as compared 
| With 88 last year, and in Maryland to 
41 as compared with 89. 
the percentage is 58 as compared with 90 
last year. 


in the north Atlantic and far western 
States. In the former group, condition 
this year is 95 per cent against 83 last 
vear. In the far West, the condition is 
#1 against 78 last year, the Department 
said. 

ness is conservative with a tendency to 
await the settlement of political issues 
through parliamentary elections to be 
held late this year. Although business 
profits in various lines are suffering in 
comparison to previous activity, confi- 


dence is expressed in the basic sound- 
ness of the economic situation. The ab- 
sence of a floating debt, the govern- 


ment’s economy program, favorable rev- 
enue returns, the decided decline in the 
unfavorable trade balance and good crop 
prospects are regarded as factors tend- 
Ing to the ultimate strengthening of the 
exchange. During the month the peseta 
fell from 8.07 to the dollar to 8.2115 at 
the end of the month. The decline was 
gradual, however, and had no alarming 
effects on commerce and industry. De- 
spite the prolonged period of weakened 
exchange, living have remained 
stable. The general price index for 
March stood at 172 as in December. The 
fact that articles of necessity and food- 
stuffs are largely of domestic production 
ascribed the reason for the lack 
of dependence of price indexes on the 
trend of exchange. 

United Kingdom.—Severely depressed 
conditions continued to prevail generally 
throughout British industry during May. 
Sales of domestic and imported merchan- 


costs 
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dise, especially raw materials and semi- / 


manufactures, are reported to have been 
at subnormal levels. Prices remain weak 
and a general waiting attitude charac- 
terizes most industries although some 
brighter spots appear and some trades 
believe that the worst period has been 
reached. General retail trade is less ac- 
tive owing to unseasonable weather. 

Retail prices continue to decline and 
show a large difference between results 
for 1929 and 1930, thus making main- 
tenance of the previous year’s business 
level difficult. The iron and steel trade 
appears to be appreaching another pe- 
riod of increased depression as demand 
continues on a_ hand-to-mouth _ basis; 
prospects are exceedingly poor and or- 
ders urgently needed as present con- 
tracts expire. 

Demand from shipbuilders is extremely 
poor and that from building trades 
only average. 

Approximately 145 blast furnaces are 
operating but further reduction an- 
ticipated. The coal trade remains gen- 
1 erally depressed throughout the country, 
with not many signs of improvement in 
export business or in domestic -require- 
ments. The government’s coal bill is still 
being considered by the house of lords, 
which has made various amendments 
| without, however, changing the essential 
purpose of the bill. It is generally be- 
lieved that the house of commons will 
reject most of these amendments. 

The textile machinery trade continues 
slow. The electrical equipment industry 
is only fairly well employed, principally 
in connection with the national grid 
scheme and for export requirements. 


Is 


is 


| Automobile Market 


In Britain Improves 

The passenger car market during May 
showed improvement over that of April, 
but it was disappointing from the stand- 
point of anticipated business and 
compared with May sales of last year. 
Business in trucks still constitutes 
brightest spot in the British automotive 
situation. The chemical trades show 
little if any improvement while marked 
depression exists in certain branches, 
particularly in heavy chemicals. Hide 
and leather trade has improved slightly, 
benefiting from an upward tendency in 
{raw material prices. 

Shoe manufacturers are now concen- 
trating on Whitsuntide orders and an- 
ticipate a fairly steady run of business 
although reports indicate that shoe re- 
tailers do not expect a big trade. The 
spinning and manufacturing sections of 
the Lancashire cotton industry continue 
to curtail output on a large scale. 

The Manchester trade depression 
severely aggravated by the Indian boy- 


as 


is 


cott and the unsatisfactory situation in| 
The worsted wage dispute con- | 


China. 
tinues 


deadlocked in spite of various 
third party interventions. The textile 
union is to ballot members to ascertain 
if they are in favor of continuing the 
dispute with a view to obtaining an offer 
of more favorable terms. The 
ae 


and a five-year average of 22,664,000 pounds 


Cream, 200,752 40-quart cans. 
American cheese, 49,045,000 pounds com- 
pared with 47,641,000 pounds June 1, 1929, 


and a five-year average of 37,816,000 pounds 
including block cheese, 6,618,000 
pounds compared with 4,410,000 pounds 
June 1, 1929, and five-year average 
1,721,000 pounds 

Brick and munster cheese, 
pounds compared with 1,100,000 
June 1, 1929, and a five-year 
1,539,000 pounds, 

Limburger cheese, 811,000 pounds com- 
pared with 716,000 pounds June 1, 1929, 
and a five-year average of 942.000 pounds. 

All other varieties of cheese, 10,010,000 
pounds compared with 7,230,000 pounds 
June 1, 1929, and a five-year average of 
6,184,000 pounds 

Case eggs, 9,174,000 cases compared with 
6,705,000 June 1, 1929, and a five- 
year average of 7,757,000 cases. 

Frozen eggs 108,774,000 pounds com- 
pared with 71,560,000 pounds June 1, 1929, 
and a five-year average of 55,093,000 pounds, 


Swiss, 


of 


a 


1.436,000 
pounds 
average of 


cases 








Classification of frozen eggs on 81 per 
cent of total holdings for June 1, 1950, is 
shown as follows: 21 per cent whites, 21 


per cent yolks and 58 per cent mixed. 


Cold Storage of Apples 
Under Five-year Average 


The monthly report of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, shows the 
following cold \torage holdings of fruits 
on June 1, 1950: 


94,000 barrels of apples compared with 
108,000 barrels June 1, 1929, and a five- 
| year average of 169,000 barrels 

798,000 boxes of apples compared with 
631,000 boxes June 1, 1929, and a five- 
year average of 870,000 boxes. 
“309,000 bushel baskets of apples com- 


pared with 220,000 bushel baskets June 1, 


1929, and a five-year average of 159,000 
bushel baskets. 

21,000 boxes of pears compared with 20,- 
000 boxes June 1, 1929, and a five-year 
average of 29,000 boxes 

35,859,000 pounds of frozen and_pre- 


served fruits compared with 
pounds June 1, 1929, and a five-year av- 
erage of 32,849,000 pounds. 


In New Jersey | 


Conditions are improved over last year | 


the | 


woolen | 


42,285,000 | 
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Farm Board Said 
To Desire Eque 


Basis for Farme 


‘Samuel McKelvie Declare 





Constructive Leadershi 
Is the Greatest Need o 
| Agriculture 





[Continued from Page 1.) 
Board have any dealings with a farmd 
or anyone else who is not a member q 
a producer-owned and producer-controll¢ 
marketing unit, 

“A lot of people do not understa 
this. Some think it was designed 4 
afford readier access to easier credit fd 
the farmer. Others think it is the Go 
ernment in business. It is neither. 
is the farmer in business cooperativel 
with the Government assisting to o 
ganize and finance farm marketing ad 
tivities. 

Board Not to Quit Task 

“IT cannot emphasize too strongly tha 
there is no disposition in the agricu. 
tural marketing act or among the me 
bers of the Federal Farm Board to i 
pose the power of government upon t 
management or conduct of the farmer 
business. Our desire is that at the eaq 
liest possible date the Government ma 
be relieved of doing for the farmer thing] 
that he can and prefers to do for himsei 
This does not mean that the Federa 
Farm Board is going out of busine 
soon, but it does mean that as the co 
operative agencies now being assiste 
by it are able to go it alone, they wi 
be heartily welcomed to do so. 

“The extent to which this law ma 
be helpful to the farmer and ultimatel 
successful in its purpose, rests almos 
wholly in the farmer himself. If he take 
advantage of it and develops the rig’ 
kind of leadership and management i 
his marketing affairs, it will succeed 
If he listens to the sweet siren of thos 
who are opposed to it, it will fail.” 

Stimulation of domestic production an 
contraction of some of the market 
brought about at home through change 
in dietary habits and introduction o 
power machinery and abroad through in| 
creased foreign competition, Mr. Me 
Kelvie :aid, have worked to the seriou 
detriment of the American farmer. 


Crops Largely Used At Home 
“Above 90 per cent of our agricultura 
production is consumed at home,” M 
MckKelvie continued in turning to th 
more promising side of the farm outloo 
picture. “While we export largely o 
wheat and cotton, we import considerabl 
of some other products, such as oils, tha’ 
are substituted for farm products of ou 
own. To the extent that we can mak@ 
the American market our own, the op 
portunity is afforded for the readjust 
ment of farm production, so that in ong 
way or another those of our farmers 
who are well qualified may prosper. 

“Because of its very nature, and lac 
of organization, agriculture has not kep 
pace in meeting the rapidly changing 
conditions; but the time is not too remot¢ 
when increased efficiency of the Ameri 
can farmer plus organized effort wil 
have placed him on a basis of equalit 
with other lines of endeavor.” 

Mr. McKelvie called attention 
changed conditions in country towns 
how the blacksmith shop has given way 
to the garage; the filling station doe 
a part of the banking business of the 
community and the graduate pharmacist 
must know how to make sandwiches as 
| well as pills. 

“The general store in your town is 
not the store of my day,’ Mr. McKelvie 
continued. “Instead of providing for 
season's requirements six months ahead 
the country merchant boards the train 
every week or two and goes shopping 
in some of the principal markets. He 
buys from hand to mouth and is obliged| 
to do so, for he is in competition with a 
chain store that has its representatives 
on the markets every day, ostensibly} 
keeping Main Street up to date with 
Broadway or State Street * * * In every 
line of business these changes have taken! 
place with such rapidity since the war as! 
to mystify the one who is not alert to 
| the requirement of each day.” 
ws 


white novelty 


td 


trade is dull except for 
cloth for women's wear. 
After a cold and wet late Spring, farm- 
ing conditions are now more seasonable' 
and present warmer weather is having 
a beneficial effect on all crops. Ocean 
freight business continues very depressed 


with a decided lack of remunerative 
homeward cargo, 
Venezuela.—Business during May 


throughout Venezuela was dull in almost 
all lines as a result of declining exports 
of the principal agricultural products, 
| coffee and cacao, and reduced activity in 
the Maracaibo oil fields. Little improve- 
ment is expected in the immediate future 
further reduction of oil production 
around Maracaibo is expected, and busi- 
ness in that section is already reported 
to have declined more sharply than in 
most. other sections of the country. 
Ranks report a slowness in paying drafts. 
An outstanding development was the 
adoption by congress of a plan to pay 
the entire external debt of the govern- 
ment amounting to 19,000,000 bolivars 
(bolivar equals $0.1983 at par). This ac- 
tion resulted in higher quotations for 
local government bonds. The dollar exe 
change rate advanced sharply during the 
month, on May 30 the dollar being quoted 
at 5.35 bolivars. 
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JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


What are You doing 
about 


Group Insurance? 


Topay more than 
6 Million lives are protected by 
approximately 9 Billion dollars 
in Group Insurance, the greater 
part of which is based on the co- 
operative effort and cost-sharing 
of employers and employees. 
This is real cooperation in 
a practical way. Employers of 
industry who are interested in 
this subject will want to read our 
booklet, “Management, Men 
and Motives.” May we send 
you a copy? 


Cj 
We: te ioe 
Lire INSURANCE Com 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS : 





| U.S.D. 
| ————Over Sixty-seven Years in Business— =m 
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HIGHWAY TESTS 


Producing Data 
On Effects of 
Curing M ethods 


y L. W. TELLER, 


mior Engineer of Tests, 


nd H. L. BOSLEY 


ssistant Materials Engineer, 
‘vision of Tests, 


ureau of Public Roads 


HERE is a widespread interest amons 
} engineers in curing methods for a 
crete pavements. It is generally — 
fed that these pavements should be cured 
‘it there is a lack of definite information as 
just what constitutes an adequate — 
hethod. Concrete slabs, whose surfac ’ 
ave had no protective curing on 
Inve been faund to have a very considera 7 
srength and service value. The — 
kent in the quality of the concrete obtaine | 
ly careful curing may be very marked : 
| may not be, depending largely upon 
imatic and other conditions to W hich ed 
esh concrete is subjected. Conceivably 
nere are conditions under which a pave- 
kent slab will benefit but little from even 
he best of curing treatments. However, 
ly far the greater yardage of concrete pave- 
hent is laid during the hot, dry Summer 
onths and under these conditions it is an 
ecepted fact that curing of some sort 1s 
ecessary. 
eth curing has been widely used and 
| has been demonstrated many times that 
his method, properly carried out, 18 a very 
tisfactory one, so far as strength of the 
sulting concrete is concerned. There = 
wo principal disadvantages to the metho : 
irst, the cost, arising from the _— 
mount of material which must be handled 
nd from the fact that the water supply 
ust be maintained for the duration of the 
luring period; and, second, the possibilities 
f controversy between the engineer and the 
ontractor over compliance with the curing 
pecifications. This difficulty, too, tends to- 
vard increased cost. 


4 A ‘ ; 
' Several other methods of curing, involv- 
hg the lise of other materials, have been 
romoted and because of the possibilities 
or economy, they are receiving serious 
onsideration wherever concrete pavements 
re being laid. In an effort to determine 
e advantages and disadvantages of these 
arious curing treatments aynumber of in- 
estigations or tests have been conducted 
y the various State highway departments 
nd other agencies. The findings of the 
ifferent investigators have not been wholly 
oncordant and engineers, in general, have 
ot been entirely satisfied with the infor- 
ation available. 

Curing tests should be made on large 
pecimens, under carefully controlled con- 
itions, and the observations should cover 
| long period of time. It is very difficult 
© meet all of these requirements. Tem- 
erature and humidity are of vital impor- 
lance, yet they can be controlled only in the 
aboratory. Specimens which can be han- 
ed in the laboratory are not well suited 
lo a study of pavement concrete because of 
heir limited size. Large field specimens, 
uch as actual road slabs, may be affected 
© as great a degree by varying weather 
onditions as by the differences between the 
lifferent curing methods. These difficulties 
ave confronted the various investigators 
ho have sought to overcome them in dif- 
erent ways and with varying degrees of 
juccess. Because of these uncertain In- 
luences it appears that accurate informa- 
ion and sound conclusions can be arrived 
ht only by a thorough study of the indica- 
‘ions from a large number of tests con- 
Hucted under the different climatic condi- 
tions of the various parts of the country. 


A 

The Bureau of Public Roads has recently 
bompleted a study of the data obtained from 
suring experiments at the Arlington Ex- 
perimental Farm, Virginia. The details 
of this investigation and a summary of the 
Indications are set forth in the following 
report which is presented not as conclusive 
pvidence for or against any of the treat- 
ments tried but rather as additional evi- 
ence regarding them. 

Because of the opportunity afforded by 
these tests for obtaining further informa- 
tion concerning the influence of various 
quantities of steel reinforcement on the be- 
havior of concrete slabs, a number of re- 
Inforced sections were added to the original 
program. The observations made on these 
sections are included in the report. 

The object of the tests was simply to 
evelop as much information as possible 
regarding the effect on concrete pavements 
bf a number of curing methods and ma- 
erials. 

Broadly, the scheme of the tests was to 
onstruct a series of long, narrow concrete 
slabs of identical mix and general dimen- 
sions, to apply to these the various treat- 

ents whose effects it was desired to ov- 
serve and then to note these effects in vari- 
ous ways and over an extended period of 
time. In order to obtain complete infor- 
mation concerning conditions which might 
Ihave a bearing on the results, many col- 
lateral tests and observations were neces- 
sary. The effects described in this report 
are due to expgsure to the elements only, 
no loads of any kind were applied to 
the test sections. 
A 

A prelifhinary report on this investiga- 
tion was published in Public Roads for De- 
ember, 1926. The report contained a gen- 
eral description of the project, together 

ith a few preliminary indications from 
data available at that time. 

In summarizing what seem to be the most 
important indications of the data obtained 
from this investigation no attempt is made 
0 establish the relative merits of the vari- 
ous curing materials used. It is believed 
hat the evidence obtained is neither suffi- 
jently comprehensive nor sufficiently con- 
lusive for such a purpose. 
re indications which seem quite clear and 
hese are presented below. ; 

1. Careful attention to curing improves 
he quality of the concrete both from the 
tandpoint of strength and that of surface 
Ppearance. 

2. Any curing method, to be effective, 
must commence as soon as the concrete sur- 
face is finished. 

3. All things considered, the wet burlap- 
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ARCHITECT’S MODEL OF SUPREME COURT BUILDING 





This photograph shows the model of the building to be for 
the use of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
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Henry Miller 


be erected on a site facing the Capitol and will cost $9,740,000 
Three years will be required for its completion. 








Use of Insulation in Home Building 
TO KEEP HEAT AND COLD OUTSIDE 


By J. L. FINCK 


Bureau of Standards, 
Department of Commerce 


HEN fuel was cheap and insulating 

materials were expensive or not 

readily obtainable, the incentive 
for using insulation was almost lacking, 
but under present conditions the fuel sav- 
ing resulting from use of insulation may 
be made to pay a substantial return on the 
increased investment. In addition to ma- 
terials which have been produced primarily 
as insulators, such as cork, a large variety 
of materials formerly considered as waste, 
such as corn stalks, straw, wood waste, flax 
strow, and sugar-cane fiber, are being uti- 
lized in the manufacture of insulating and 
building materials. 

Before considering the question of in- 
sulation in detail, it may be well to clear 
up a common misunderstanding with re- 
gard to terms. One is frequently asked 
with regard to the “heat and cold” insulat- 
ing properties of a material. In general, 
there is no distinction: The material is 
always used to reduce the flow of heat from 
a warmer to a colder space. It is some- 
times desired to control the temperature of 
the warmer space, and sometimes that of 
the colder. The insulation of a house illus- 
trates the former condition in Winter, and 
the latter in Summer. In Winter the in- 
sulation reduces the amount of heat whicln 
must be supplied by burning fuel to keep 
the house warm. In Summer the insula- 
tion keeps the temperature inside the house 
from going as high as it otherwise would 
during the day, or, if the building is to 
be kept qool with a refrigerating machine, 
reduces the amount of power used by the 
machine. 

A 


Any wall, no matter what kind, has some 
insulating value. This is most commonly 
seen in the fact that windows are effective 
in helping to keep a house warm. The glass 
in a window is effective for two reasons: 
First, because it prevents the cold outer 
air from entering; and second, because 
heat is transferred rather slowly from the 
inside air to the glass, and again from the 
glass to the outside air. A large propor- 
tion of the insulating value of a pane of 
glass is due to these so-called surface re- 
sistances, which are essentially the same 
regardless of the thickness of the material. 
For this reason two panes of glass, one 
twice as thick as the other, have nearly the 
same insulating value. The influence of 
surface resistance is also utilized by in- 
troducing air spaces; for example, by the 
use of furring strips, or by double win- 
dows. 

The importance of preventing excessive 
leakage of cold air into a house through 
cracks and crevices may be seen from the 
comparatively large improvement resulting 
from the use of weather stripping and 
building paper. The building paper is so 
thin that its value as an insulator is neg- 
OS 
wet earth curing method used in these tests 
was more effective than any of the other 
methods used. 

4. The immediate application of wet bur- 
lap largely prevented the surface checking 
so prevalent in those slabs where the curing 
was delayed. 

5. Under adverse conditions concrete may 
lose as much as 40 to 45 per cent of the 
original mixing water during the first few 
weeks after placing and, more important, 
under these conditions as much as 75 per 
cent of this loss may occur during the first 
24 hours. 

6. The application of a black surface to 
concrete slabs causes greater temperature 
variations and consequent volume changes 
to take place than would otherwise be the 
case and under certain conditions this may 
result in an abnormal amount of transverse 
cracking. 

7. The use of transverse joints which will 
allow free longitudinal movement of the 


slab ends is of material benefit for the con-_ 


trol of transverse cracking. 

8. The method used for curing a concrete 
pavement may affect its surface hardness. 

9. Increasing the percentage of continu- 
ous longitudinal reinforcing steel decreases 
the average slab length. 

A technical description of the tests referred to in 
the above article was published by the Bureau of 
Public Roads in the February, 1930, issue of its 
official organ, Public Roads. 





ligible, but by preventing inward leakage 
of cold air, it adds greatly to one’s comfort 
and to the ease of heating a house. 

Most of the houses in this country de- 
pend, for their protection against heat 
losses, upon the prevention of air leakage, 
upon surface resistance, air spaces, and 
such insulating value as the structural ma- 
terials may possess. The insulating value 
of the walls of such houses is comparable 
with that of a l-inch thickness of any of 
the good insulating materials. In other 
words, the insulating value of a wall would 
be doubled, or the heat loss through the 
wall cut in half, by including in the wall a 
l-inch thickness of a good insulating mate- 
rial. The total amount of heat required to 
keep the house warm would not be cut in 
half by this means, since the loss through 
windows and doors would not be affected. 


A 

All materials which are ordinarily used 
in building-wall construction have some 
heat-insulating value, but in some cases this 
value is so small as to be insignificant. The 
heat-insulating value of a layer of material 
depends on two things: (1) The character 
of the material, and (2) the thickness of 
the layer. The ability of a material to 
transfer heat, or its conductivity, is in- 
versely proportional to its insulating value. 
In other words, the materials of lowest 
conductivity are the best insulators. How- 
ever, when purchasing insulation, one is 
interested not only in the conductivity of 
the material but in its thickness. If you 
want to measure the insulating value of a 
material, divide the conductivity by its 
thickness and you get what is called “con- 
ductance.” This is the measure o finsulat- 
ing value. The better insulator has the 
lower conductance. 

Consider the following example of two 
materials A and B. 


A B 
Conductivity...... save O20 0.40 
Thickness, inches...... 1% 1 
0.30 0.40 
Conductance......... . — -=0.60' —-- —0.40 
Vy 1 


On the basis of conductivity it appears 
that A is a better insulator than B. Tak- 
ing account of the difference in thickness, 
however, we find that actually B has more 
insulating value than A. No matter what 
the salesman has to say about conductivity, 
he is not telling the whole story until he 
states how thick a material he is selling 
or what its conductance is. Comparison of 
the insulating value of sheets or boards af 
insulating material is properly made on the 
basis of their heat conductance, as in the 
example above, without regard to their sur- 
face resistances. But because of the fac- 
tor of surface resistance, the user will be 
the gainer if he can use the board in such 
a way as to introduce an additional aix 
space. 

A 

The question of how much insulation a 
house should have will depend on its loca- 
tion and the cost of fuel. Where the Win- 
ters are severe, and the cost of fuel is high, 
it is economical to add more insulation than 
in warm climates where one naturally 
needs but little insulation. Some parts of 
the house may need more insulation than 
others. For example, if the northern ex- 
posure is subject to severe, cold winds, it 
will be wise to add an extra layer of in- 
sulation to that@wall. In ordinary con- 
struction, it is safe to say that more heat 
flows through the roof during Winter than 
through any single wall. In the Summer 
more heat enters the house through the 
roof than through the walls. It is there- 
fore advisable and highly economical to 
add extra insulation underneath the roof. 

An estimate of the probable saving in 
fuel resulting from insuiating or weather 
stripping an ordinary dwelling house is 
given in the following table, which is taken 
from Bureau of Standards Circular No. 
376. The first part of the table gives the 
fuel saving expressed in percentage of fuel 
which would have been required for a sim- 
ilar house without insulation or weather 
stripping. In the second part of the table 
the savings are expressed in percentage of 
fuel required for a house without insula- 
tion but with weather-stripped windows. 
In calculating these values, an average in- 
sulating material is assumed, but no com- 
mercial fibrous or cellular insulating ma- 
terial departs far enough from this aver- 
age value to make a significant difference 
in the approximate figures in the table. 
Whenever insulation is involved, it is as- 
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sumed that the insulation is applied to both 
walls and roof, and that the insulation is 
not substituted for some other member 
which is present in the uninsulated con- 
struction. 


The savings are expressed in percentage 
of fuel which would have been required for 


similar houses without insulation oz 
weather stripping. 
Savings 
(per cent 


) 
No insulation, weather stripped .... 15 to 20 
Same, with double (storm) windows 25 to 30 
19-in, insulation, not weather stripped 20 to 30 
14-in. insulation, weather stripped about 40 
19-in. insulation, with double windows about 50 
1-in. insulation, not weather stripped 30 to 40 
l-in, insulation, weather stripped .. about 50 
1-in. insulation, with double windows about 60 
Savings expressed in percentage of fucl 
which would have been required for sim- 
ilar houses without insulation, but with 
weather stripping. 


Savings 
(per cent) 
With double windows, no insulation ... 10-15 
19-inch insulation only ...........ee0 25-35 


19-inch insulation, with double windows 40-45 

1-inch insulation Only . 6.00 666:0%06ee00ss 35-45 

l-inch insulation with double windows 50-55 
A 


Insulation value is gained by filling an 
air space with loose material. Many loose 
materials are being sold for this purpose, 
and such materials cdn sometimes be in- 
stalled in finished houses. Several things 
have to be guarded against. Material 
should not be added which will constitute 
a fire hazard or serve as a nest for rodents 
or vermin. One should make sure that the 
material will not settle, for otherwise, after 
a year or so, the spaces will be partially 
empty. In buildings of frame construc- 
tion it is absolutely necessary to prevent 
moisture penetrating walls filled with loose 
material, since the retention of the mois- 
ture by the material and the lack of venti- 
lation within the wall would promote rot- 
ting of timbers, and incidentally kill the in- 
sulating value. 

According to a chart given in Bureau 
of Standards Circular No. 376, the follow- 
ing all have approximately the same in- 
sulating value: 

1. A 1-inch thickness of loose or quilted 
fibrous materials. 

2. A 1'4-inch thickness of fibrous insu- 
lating boards. 

3. A 2-inch thickness of compressed com- 
position board. 

4. A 3-inch thickness of softwood. 

5. A 5-inch thickness of hardwood. 

6. A 10 to 20-inch thickness of masonry. 

Within each class there are no great dif- 
ferences in insulating value between in- 
sulators made of various materials. The 
materials offered may differ greatly in 
other characteristfcs, such as strength, du- 
rability, cost, finish, ete., which the pur- 
chaser is fairly well prepared to judge for 
himself, but, as regards insulating value, 
which is more difficult to judge, one may 
be guided by the statement above. 


Sub-Contract Rule 


State of Georgia: 

Atlanta, June 13. 
PLAN whereby general contractors 
doing highway and bridge construc- 





- tion work for the Georgia State Highway 


Board are restricted from entering into sub- 
contracts for more than 40 per cent of the 
total of any one contract has been an- 
nounced by the chairman of the board, J. 
W. Barnett. 

All subcontracts must be approved by 
the State highway engineer, the chairman 
stated, and, rigid enforcement of these reg- 
ulations will be maintained. 

“Some contractors bidding on highway 
work are attempting to subcontract a 
goodly portion of contracts awarded to 
them, and in some instances are even at- 
tempting to sell outright such contracts,” 
the chairman said. 

“Such practice is in direct conflict with 
our requirements and policies and is not in 
the interest of harmony or the best re- 
sults in construction. * 

“The State highway engineer has been 
instructed not to approve or allow the sub- 
contracting of more than 40 per cent of 
the total of any one contract, so that the 
general contractor may be required to do 
at least 60 per cent of any contract whicn 
he enters into with the State Highway 
Board.” , 
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FILMS ON ROAD BUILDING 


Attract Interest in South America 


highway construction methods em- 

ployed in the United States made 
a very favorable impression at the sec- 
ond Pan American highway congress in 
Rio de Janeiro, according to a statement 
just issued by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The films were made by the office 
of motion pictures for the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads, it is stated. 

In Venezuela, representatives of the De- 
partment were surprised to find that the 
regular patrons of a motion-picture theater 
were sufficiently interested to remain in 
their seats throughout the hour required 
for a special showing of the road films 
aftér the theater’s regular amusement fea- 


Mee picture films showing modern 





NATURAL LIGHT 


Problem Studied 
In Application 
To School Rooms 


HE science of lighting rooms by daylight 

has not kept pace with the science of 
artificial light, according to a statement is- 
sued by the Public Health Service in con- 
nection with that agency’s study of natural 
illumination in school rooms. 

Two reports have been issued since the 
study was initiated, the second being of a 
technical nature and of interest to public 
school officials, especially those who are 
charged with responsibility of construct- 
ing buildings, and to architects and illum- 
inating engineers, it is stated. 

The scope of the second report is indi- 
cated by the Department’s statement, which 
follows in full text: 

A 


The Public Health Service for some time 
past has been conducting studies in natural 
illumination in school rooms. A _ report 
(Public Health Bulletin No. 188) recently 
issued, deals with the effect of clouds on 
daylight illumination and on _ daylight 
ratios. 

The science of lighting rooms by means 
of daylight has not kept pace with the 
science of artificial illumination. The fact 
that daylight is abundant and costs noth- 
ing has perhaps led to the delay in the de- 
velopment of the principles underlying the 
proper utilization of daylight. 

This lack of knowledge of the present 
condition Of the natural lighting of schools 
and factories has in recent years led to an 
intensive study of the actual conditions pre- 
vailing, and to a study of the principles 
underlying good daylighting. The United 
States Public Health Service is engaged in 
such a study. A preliminary mat on the 
natural lighting of schools was published 
as bulletin No. 159, and a second report, 
(Public Health Bulletin No. 188) has re- 
cently been published. 

The second bulletin gives an analysis of 
the effect of clouds upon the inside illumi- 
nation (for desks in different portions of 
the school rooms and for rooms with differ- 
ent directions of exposure), the outside 
illumination, and the brightness of the sky. 
There is also given an analysis of the ratio 
of the inside illumination on a desk to the 
total outside illumination, and the ratio of 
the inside illumination to the outside sky 
brightness; also, the effect of clouds upon 
each of these. 





Other subjects studied in a similar man- 
ner are the distribution of light within a 
room, the changes in the distribution ac- 
companying changes in other factors or at- 
tendant circumstances including direction 
of exposure; and finally, there is studied 
the relationship between the inside illum- 
ination and the area of the sky vault visible 
from each respective desk. There is also 
given a generalized formula for forecast- 
ing the inside illumination from the plans 
of a building under ar set of attendant 
circumstances. 

This publication is of a technical nature 
and will be of interest to public school of- 
ficials (especially those charged with the 
responsibility of constructing buildings), 
architects, and illuminating engineers. 








ROAD GIVES 


ACCESS TO SCENIC 








tures had been exhibited, according to the 
statement, which follows in full text: 

“The finest lot of road films we ever 
saw,” was the verdict of a group of engi- 
neers after seeing a series of films pro- 
duced by the office of motion pictures, 
United States Department of Agriculture 
for the Bureau of Public Roads, and shown 
throughout the two-week session of the 
second Pan American highway congress at 
Rio de Janeiro. 


Two of the films, “Concrete Road Facts,” 
and “Low-cost Road Surfaces—First Stage, 
and Second Stage,” had their world premier 
in Brazil. They are now available to the 
general public as well as to State highway 
departments, road organizations, automo- 
bile clubs, schools, colleges, churches and 
other agencies. In common with all De- 
partment of Agriculture films, they are free 
to borrowers except for transportation 
charges to and from Washington, D. C. 

A 


“Concrete Road Facts,” in one reel, 
shows the latest machinery and methods 
used in concrete road construction. ‘‘Low- 
cost Road Surfaces—First Stage,” two 
reels, shows conditions which warrant bi- 
tuminous surface treatments and how the 
treatments are applied. 


Other Department of Agriculture films 
shown at the second Pan American high- 
Way congress included: “Traveler’s Toll,” 
in three reels, which compares the high- 
way transport conditions of 30 years ago 
with those of today; and “America’s Great 
Bridge Test,” one reel, a technical study 
of the tests to determine the strength of 
a modern reinforced arch bridge, made on 
the Swift Island Bridge over the Pee Dee 
River in North Carolina. 

Following daily and nightly showings 
throughout the sessions of the highway 
congress in Brazil, these educational films 
were shown in Venezuela and Chile. An 
incident in connection with the showing in 
Venezuela interested’ the sponsors of the 
films. It was arranged that following the 
last regular program of feature, comedy 
and _ news reel, at the Municipal Theater 
at Maracay, a special showing of these 
technical films from the United States 
would be held for Gen. Gomez, his staff 
and government engineers. 

As the highway film series unfolded, the 
regular theater patrons remained in their 
seats and gtayed on until the last foot of 
the last highway film was screened. There 
were four reels and it took one hour to show 
them. The Department of Agriculture rep- 
resentatives, Thomas H. MacDonald, chief 
engineer, Bureau of Public Roads, and 
George R. Goergens, chief cinematographer, 
office of motion pictures, were as surprised 
as they were pleased that their technical 
films held a large audience of theater-goers 
who had gone to be entertained but re- 
mained to see “Concrete Road Facts” and 
“Low-cost Road Surfaces.” 

a 

In all of the South American countries 
where these good roads films were shown, 
officials asked for copies for future show- 
ings. The number of prints with Spanish 
and Portuguese titles was limited, but the 
problem was solved by turning over to the 
commercial attaches of the countries re- 
questing them the prints available. They 
are to arrange for a series of bookings 
throughout South America. 

Several foreign governments are now 
purchasing copies of United States 
Department of Agriculture films, which 
now include 250 subjects. In the last year, 
four times as many copies were purchased 
by agencies interested in the advance of 
agricultural information as were made in 
the Department’s laboratory for its own 
distribution. The largest single order from 
a foreign government was received recently 
from the government of Uruguay which 
purchased 136 copies. Among other for- 
eign governments purchasing prints of the 
department’s films are: Mexico, Cuba, Nic- 
aragua, Haiti, Colombia, Peru, Argentina, 
Brazil, Dominion of Canada, South Africa, 
New South Wales, Belgium, Holland, Japan, 
Turkey, Germany, and the Soviet Union. 
The Rockefeller Foundation also bought 
films for use in India and the Australasian 
Films of New York purchased some for use 
in Australia. 











Underwood & Underwood 


View of a section of the new Federal-aid highway along the Flathead River in 

Montana which skirts Glacier National Park. This highway, affording access to a 

scenic section which has been almost isolated, will be completed this Summer, cul- 
minating twelve years of work. 
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NAVY BALLOONS 
Will Be Entered 
In Contest at 


Texas Airfield 


"THREE balloons will be entered by the 

Navy in the 1930 national elimination 
balloon races to be held July 4 at the 
Metropolitan Air Terminal, Houston, Tex., 
according to an announcement by the De- 
partment of the Navy. The races will be 
for distance, measured on the arc of a 
great ¢ircle between the starting and the 
landing points, according to the statement 
embodying the announcement, full text of 
which follows: 

The Navy will enter three balloons in the 
1930 national elimination balloon races te 
be held July 4 at the Metropolitan Air Ter- 
minal, Houston, Tex. 

Selection of the Navy’s team has been 
announced by the Navy Department as fol- 
lows: Manager, Lieut. C. E. Bauch; aero- 
logical officer, Lieut. F. E. Reichelderfer; 


@ balloon 1, pilot, Lieut. T. G. W. Settle, aide, 


Lieut. R. G. Mayer; balloon 2, pilot, Lieut. 
R. R. Dennett, aide, Lieut (jg) C. F. Mil- 
ler; balloon 3, pilot, Lieut. (jg) W. Bush- 
nell, aide, Lieut. (jg) J. A. Greenwald. 

The national elimination balloon races 
are for distance, measured on the arc of a 
great circle between the starting and land- 
ing points. As a result of the elimination 
race, three contestants from the teams en- 
tered are selected by the National Aeronau- 
tic Association to represent the~-United 
States in the International Gordon-Bennett 
Balloon race, which will be held this year 
6n Sept. 1, at Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Navy, with the exception of the 
years 1924, 1925, 1926, has participated in 
these races since the formation of the Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics in 1921. Beginning 
in 1919, the national races were combined 
with the contest for supremacy in balloon- 
ing between the Army and Navy. It was 
early appreciated that ballooning develops 
to a high degree every faculty requisite to 
the lighter-than-air pilot, and consequently 
these tests have a distinct military train- 
ing value, besides their beneficial effect on 
morale. 


COLONIAL PLAN 


. 
Calls for Aerial 
. ye . 
Links With France 
THE French Air Ministry of Air plans to 
extend French air services between 
France and her colonies as well as develop 
air lines within the colonies, according to 
a report received by the Department of 
Commerce and just made public. 

It was stated that it is possible that 
France and Belgium may cooperate in the 
establishment of lines reaching to French 
North African colonies to reach West and 
equatorial Africa. The statement follows 
in full text: 

Extension of French air services between 
France and her colonies as well as develop- 
ment of air lines within the colonies is 
planned by the French ministry of air, ac- 
cording to a report received in the De- 
partment of Commerce. Plans are being 
made to extend the present service to 
French North African colonies to reach 
West Africa and equatorial Africa. It is 
possible that France and Belgium may co- 
operate in the establishment of the African 
line since Belgium is studying the ques- 
fion of air connections between the mother 
country and the Belgian Congo. 

It is hoped that during the course of 
1930 a weekly service between Paris and 
Brazzaville can be put into operation, thus 
reducing the 24-day service to six or seven 
days. By 1931 or 1982 it is expected to 
continue this line to Madagascar. Brancn 
lines to be established as soon as practi- 
cable will connect the principal centers of 
the three French colonies in North Africa, 
Morocco, Algiers and Tunis, and in equa- 
torial Africa will radiate from Bangui to 
Douala, Pointe-Noire, Port Gentil and Ban- 
gasson. 

Plans*to establish a service to 
Indo-China include a French line to Bag- 
dad, and another from Rangoon to Saigon 
and Hanoi. Service between Bagdad and 
Rangoon will be provided over the English 
India to Burma line when extended to Ran- 
goon if the necessary agreements between 
the countries are concluded. Experimenta! 
trops over this line will be conducted dur- 
ing 1930 and it is hoped that the necessary 
studies can be completed and international 
agreements concluded so as to make it pos- 
sible to begin operations over the entire 
far eastern line in 1931. Such an air line 
would make Saigon and Hanoi only eight 
or nine days from Paris instead of about 50. 

The government in French Indo-China 
recently created a bureau of air navigation 
and expects to establish local lines from 
Vientiane to Vink, Vink to Nhatrang, and 
Saigon to Bangkok. Arrangements have 
been made in accordance with which mili 
tary aviation equipment employed in the 
colonies will sometimes be used for com- 
mercial purposes, such as the transport oi 
mail and propaganda tours. 

Experimental flights with a view to es- 
tablishing a line connecting the French 
West Indies with French Guiana are 
planned for 1930. 
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Fast European Trip 
TRAVEL service between Paris and Buch- 

arest has been reduced from 47 hours 
to 23 hours by the inauguration of air-rail 
service following an agreement between the 
East Railway Company and the Compagnie 
Internationale de Navigation Aerienne (C. 
I. D. N. A.) according to a report received 
in the Department of Commerce from (Au- 
tomotive Trade Commissioner W. C. Fin- 
ger, at Paris, and made public in a state- 
ment issued by the Department. The 
statement follows in full text: 

The present train is a regular daily ex- 
press. The plane service is daily except 
Sunday. Through air-rail tickets from one 
terminus of the air-rail line to the other, or 
to the intermediate points on the route may 
be purchased at the office of either the rail- 
way company or the air line. The air-raii 
fare from Paris to Bucharest is 3,006 
francs, about $120, as compared with 2,327 
francs, about $93, for first-class rail and 
sleeping-car fare. 
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Aerial Survey of Crops 


State of California: 

Sacramento, June 13. 
A COMPLETE set of air maps cover- 
“~ ing the agricultural areas of Los 
Angeles County is to be the basis of 
a survey of fruit crop acreages, ac- 
cording to a statement issued by the 
office of the county agricultural com- 
missioner, which follows in full text: 

The air maps are in sufficient detail 
to show the type of fruit trees in prac- 
tically every instance, and of a scale 
which will permit the accurate meas- 
urement of the acreage involved. To 
avoid any possible error the.maps are 
being checked against the district ag- 
ricultural inspectors’ field maps, and 
any discrepancies or questionable de- 
cisions checked by the inspector 
through a visit to the property in 
question. 

It is believed that a more accurate 
survey eventually will be completed 
in this manner than has ever before 
been possible. 


TEST BY NAVY 
Proves Abilities 
Of New Plane 


DEMONSTRATION of 

naval fighting plane, officially desig- 
nated as the XFJ-1, before officials of the 
Bureau of Aeronautics, Department of the 
Navy, June 10 was characterized as “highly 
successful” in an oral statement on behalf 
of the Information Office, Bureau of Aero- 
nautics. 

The new plane, constructed for the Navy 
by the Berliner-Jovce Aircraft Co., was 
described as a new departure in design be- 
cause of its “monocoque” construction. The 
fuselage, it was explained, is of all-metal 
construction with no mner frame and such 
a feature was declared to be a novelty in 
American fighting planes. 

A 

Higher visibility because of a low top 
wing was said to be a second advantage of 
the XFJ-1, while the plane is equipped for 
carrier landing and has emergency flotation 
gear and brakes. It is powered with a 
Pratt Whitney, 450 horsepower “Wasp” en- 
gine. * 


a newly designed 


Possible contracts for such planes will 
depend on the results of additional tests 
to be conducted by the Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics, but the general opinion of witnesses 
of the demonstration, it: was reported, was 
that the new plane is “promising.” 

An official statement previous to the dem- 
onstration described the plane as “somewhat 
a departure from standard practice and 
contains many new and progressive fea- 


’ 
tures. 


NAVIGATION AID 
Through Marking 
Of Obstructions 


SET of instructions governing the 

marking of constructions to air 
navigation has been prepared and issued 
by the Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for Aeronautics, Clarence 
M. Young, has announced. It was ex- 
plained that the instructions provide for 
suitable air marking for both day and 
night operation of aircraft. 

Mr. Young also stated that structures 
such as radio towers, smokestacks, trans- 
mission power lines and telephone 
poles which are so located with respect 
to the thoroughfares of air travel as to 
present hazards to air navigation should 
be marked for the protection of the flying 
public as well as the public on the ground. 





lines, 


The statement follows in full text: 

In an effort to minimize the hazard to 
filving that results from obstructions to 
air ivigation such as radio towers, 





smokestacks, transmission lines and tele- 
phone poles in the vicinity of an airport, 
intermediate field or along a civil airway, 
the Aeronautics Brangh of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has prepared and is- 
sued a set of “Instructions for Marking 
Obstructions to Air Navigation,” it was 
announced today by Clarence M. Young, 


Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Aeronautics. 
“The ‘Instructions for Marking Ob- 


structions to Air Navigation,’ Mr. Young 
explained, “provide for suitable air mark- 
ing for both day and night operation of 









AIRPLANE ATTACHED TO DIRIGIBLE 








Equipment used in attaching an airplane 


U.8 


Navy 


to the “Los Angeles,” Navy dirigible, 


is shown here. 
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AERIAL DUSTING OF TREES 


Succeeds in Canada, Says Review 


AIRPLANE dusting of Canadian forests 


has proved successful in protecting 


trees against certain defoliating insects, ac- 


cording to a statement reviewing the op- 


erations issued by the Department of Agri-° 


culture. A seaplane capable of carrying 
almost a ton of dust was used, according 
to the statement, which follows in full text: 

Three operations carried out last year 
by the Canadian government and coopera- 
tors in efforts to control the hemlock looper 
by distributing calcium arsenate from an 
airplane resulted very successfully, Asso- 


ciate Dominion Entomologist J. M. Swaine 
reports. In each case more than 90 per 
cent of the caterpillars present on the areas 
treated were destroyed. 

A 


All three operations were in eastern Can- 
ada. The first Was carried out at Manicou- 
agan, on the north shore of the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, where the hemlock looper 
had been spreading rapidly in balsam fir 
stands for two years. This outbreak ex- 
tended over an area of some 3 square miles 
adjoining the estuary of the Manicouagan 
River and had behind it a very extensive 
area Of valuable pulpwood. Timber opera- 
tors holding limits in the infested region co- 
operated with the provincial and Dominion 
governments in the work. Fifteen tons of 
calcium arsenate was shipped to Manicoua- 
gan and the area to be dusted was surveyed 
and marked for guidance of the pilot. Dust- 
ing Was begun on July 7 and was continued 
in all favorable weather during the second 
and fourth weeks of the month. The poison 
was applied in doses varying from 10 to 
20 pounds per acre. Results indicated that 
for the younger stages of the caterpillar 10 
pounds per acre would be an effective dose, 
and that for the older stages the maxi- 
OS NY 


aircraft. The constant increase in fly- 
ing makes it necessary to the public safety 
as well as to the safety of aircraft and 
the advancement of aeronautics, that these 
obstructions be clearly and, as far as pos- 
sible, uniformly identified for the guidance 
of airmen engaged in day or night flying. 

“Structures such as_ radio 
smokestacks, transmission lines, 
lines and telephone poles which 
located with respect to the thoroughfares 
of air travel as to present hazards to air 
navigation should be marked for the pro- 
tection of the flying public as well as the 
public on the ground. The Aeronautics 
Branch appeals to these private interests 
on Whose property such obstructions 
might be located to provide them with day 
and night air markings. 

“Detailed instructions as to the mark- 
ing Of obstructions are available upon re- 
quest to the Aeronautics Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. C.” 


towers, 
powe r 


are so 


mum dose required would be 20 pounds 
per acre. Here, it is reported, certain nat- 
ural factors were undoubtedly operating to 
reduce the nymber of the caterpillars, but 
the effect of the dusting was immediate and 
most convincing. 

During the same period a dusting op- 
eration on a similar scale was conducted 
With similar results by the forest branch 
of Ontario and the Dominion division of 
forest insects for the control of a hemlock 
looper outbreak on hemlock over a large 
area about Lake Joseph, in the Muskoka 
region. <A third such operation was car- 
ried out by forestry organizations in Britisn 
Columbia in cooperation with the Dominion 
division of forest insects on a less wide- 
spread infestation of the hemlock looper 
affecting western hemlock. 

For forest dusting operations under com- 
mercial conditions at a short distance from 
water or rail transportation, east of the 
Great Lakes, Dr. Swaine estimates the cost 
of the dust, landed at the base of opera- 
tions, at approximately $1.25 per acre; the 
cost of labor, food, and incidentals, at $1 
per acre; and the plane charge at about 
$3.55 per acre, with variation according to 
location and conditions of the area. The 
total estimated cost of approximately $6 
per acre, or $38.40 per square mile, he re- 
marks, will be a profitable investment if 
the operation results in checking a small 
outbreak and prevents its extension over a 
large and valuable forest. Otherwise, the 
justifiability of the expenditure will depend 
on the value of the stand to be treated. 

A 

Insects like the spruce budworms, which 
feed much of the time within nestlike shel- 
ters in the foliage, are not so readily de- 
stroyed by poison dusting as insects such 
as the hemlock looper and the jack-pine 
sawfly, which feed in an exposed position 
on the foliage. A continuation in 1929 of 
dusting operations directed against a 
spruce budworm outbreak at Westree, west 
of Sudbury, Ontario, resulted in destruc- 
tion of large numbers of the budworm 
caterpillars on areas receiving from 30 to 
40 pounds of poison; but the mortality was 
not high enough to be considered a com- 
mercial control. The timber on the area 
treated had been injured by “previous de- 
foliation much more severely than had been 
detected in advance of the dusting opera- 
tion, so that the caterpillars very _quick!y 
destroyed the little foliage on the ®xposed 
tips of the crowns and dropped to the lower 
branches, where they were largely protected 
by the surrounding hardwood foliage. It 
was believed that satisfactory mortality 
would probably have been obtained if en- 
xine and hopper trouble had not delayed 
the application for several days. 

In these operations use was made of a 
trimotor plane, mounted on floats, capable 
of carrying nearly a ton of dust. 


NAVY'S PILOTS ‘STUDY RADIO WHILE THEY SLEEP 





Navy airplane pilots are here shown “learning radio while 
they sleep,” the theory being that transmission of radio- 
telegraph signals under such conditions enables the mind to 


U. 8. Navy 


become well accustomed to the buzzing of the dots and 
dashes and better able to translate the signals when normal 
arrangements prevail. 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY Are PresenteD HEREIN, BEING 
PusuisHed WiTHOUT COMMENT BY Tue UNITED States DAILY 
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HIGH ALTITUDE ‘ATTACK’ 
By Army Planes Above Los Angeles 


centering above Los Angeles, Cal., 

June 7, are described in a statement 
just issued by the Army Air Service, which 
follows in full text: 

Emerging from an altitude of 30,000 feet, 
beyond the vision of the human eye, Army 
airmen from Rockwell Field, Coronado, 
Calif., simulated an aerial attack upon Los 
Angeles, Calif., on June 7. The general 
situation calling for the attack was an- 
nounced by the 7th Bombardment Group, 
as follows: 

Enemy forces supposedly captured Los 
Angeles, destroyed a large portion of the 
business district and established their head- 
quarters, antiaircraft nests and ammini- 
tion base in the heart of the city. The high 
command is operating in the City Hall. 
Preparatory to reoccupation by friendly 


OCEAN FLIGHT 
By Dornier DOX to 
Have Navy’s Aid 


\ARITIME and air navigation charts, as 

well as supplementary information re- 
garding wind and weather conditions, have 
been supplied for the projected trans-At- 
lantic flight of the Dornier DOX, large fly- 
ing boat which expected to make the trip 
from Europe to New York late this Sum- 
mer, it was stated orally June 11 on behalf 
of the Hydrographic Office, Department of 
the Navy. 

The route for the Dornier plane as 
prepared at present is by way of the Azores 
and Bermuda, and along the Atlantic coast 
of this country to New York. 

Joth pilot charts of the upper air and 
regular navigation charts have been sent 
recently to Germany for use in drawing 
up the exact route to be followed, while 
supplementary information provided in- 
cludes analyses of wind conditions of the 
upper air as determined over the projected 
route. 

Similar information has been supplied by 
the Hydrographic Office to John Henry 
Mears, American traveler, whose attempt 
to better the round-the-world time of the 
Graft Zeppelin is expected to be made in 
the near future. Although the Hydro- 
graphic Office cannot furnish maps and 
charts of foreign aviation routes, it was 
able to furnish Capt. Mears with mari- 
time charts of all sections of the globe over 
which his proposed route will take him, and 
information also was given in regard to 
the places where foreign aviation maps can 
be obtained, it was explained. 


Dei of mimic warfare operations 








EXCHANGE OF PERSONNEL 


Based on Chilean 


ESTABLISH MENT of an airplane factory 
4 in Chile will promote an exchange of 
aviation executives and workmen between 
that country and the United States, ac- 
cording to a statement just issued by the 
Pan American Union. Experts from this 
country will be required for the construc- 
tion and development of the factory, while 
Chileans will be sent here to receive in- 
struction necessary to production of the 
latest types of aircraft, according to the 
statement, which follows in full text: 

Much has been written about the ex- 
change of professors and students between 
the United States and the several Latin 
American Republics. 

But inter-American progress demands 
that this policy of exchange be carried 
farther. In other words, an exchange of 
builders, bosses and workmen is taking 
place. Twenty-five Chilean mechanics are 
coming to the United States to take “grad- 


uate” work in airplane construction, and, 
conversely, about the same number of 
Americans are starting for Chile. This 


movement of men is in part fulfillment of 
a contract that an American corporation 
recently secured for establishing an air- 
plane factory in Santiago, the capital of 
Chile. Structural steel is already on the 
ground and machinery and equipment are 
en route. 

The capacity of the new factory will be 





BRITISH PERMIT 
Given Dutch to 
Fly Over India 


YERMISSION to fly over India has been 
granted the Royal Dutch Aviation Com- 
pany (K. L. M.) by the British govern- 
ment, according to a report from Gerrit J. 
Diekema,. minister, The Hague, Nether- 
lands, just made public in a statement by 
the Department of Commerce. No local 
carriage of goods or passengers in India 
is allowed. Mail destined for India must 
be delivered at Karachi on the outward trip 
and at a place to be determined later, in 
Burma on the return trip, according to the 
statement, which follows in full text: 

British planes must be permitted to use 
Netherlands East Indian airports. The 
Dutch services must be discontinued when 
heavy rains have affected the condition of 
the Indian airports. 

The company plans to begin fortnightly 
flights between the Netherlands and the 
Netherlands East Indies Oct. 1, 1930. As 
soon as possible weekly flights will be be- 
gun. For such a service 10 planes and a 
staff of 30 crew members will be neces- 
sary, according to a statement made by the 
managing director of the K. L. N. 

The first three planes to be put into serv- 
ice will be F IX planes accommodating 20 
passengers, carrying 600 kilos of mail and 
weighing about 9,000 kilos. Tests are to be 
made to find if the Indian airports can be 
used by such heavy aircraft. At the same 
time wireless tests are to be conducted. 
The planes will be equipped with both long 
and short wave apparatus to keep in touch 
with surface stations as well as with ships 
at sea. If all tests are satisfactory, it is 
hoped to have all 10 planes in operation 
by May, 1932. 


troops, the Army Air Corps has been or- 
dered to destroy the enemy’s stronghold, 
disorganizing their forces and throwing 
them off their guard for an attack by our 
infantry. 

Accordingly, six huge Curtiss ‘Condor’ 
bombers of the 11th Bombardment Squad- 
ron are dispatched from San Diego, flying 
at an altitude of 15,000 feet, loaded with 
bombs, and protected by the 95th Pursuit 
Squadron flying five miles above the earth 
in small, fast Boeing pursuit planes, ready 
to drive off enemy planes which might at- 
tack their heavily laden brothers. The lit- 
tle single-seater fighters cannot be seen or 
heard from the ground. 


The pilots were dressed in 50 pounds of 
clothing to protect them from a temper- 
ature of 40 degrees below zero at that al- 
titude, although people on the ground below 
them were basking in the California sun- 
shine. So far above the earth, where the air 
is extremely rare, life is sustained by means 
of artificial oxygen sucked from the tanks 
located in the pilots’ cockpits. No air 
squadron in history has delivered an at- 
tack from so great a height, the California 
squadron being the only unit which has 
reached that altitude in a formation flight. 

a 


A few seconds before the bombers arrived 
on their deadly mission of destruction, car- 
rying 24,000 pounds of bombs, the 95th 
Pursuit Squadron dived earthward, belch- 
ing out volleys of machine gun fire and re- 
leasing light bombs on the enemy’s anti- 
aircraft nests, thereby disabling them to 
such an extent that they were not able to 
damage the oncoming bombers. Following 
the dive of the pursuiters, they zoomed 
heavenward again, ready to come down to 
the aid of the big ships if that became nec- 
essary. 

Continuous radio communication was 
maintained between the two squadrons dur- 
ing the entire trip. Immediately follow- 
ing the simulated attack, the planes joined 
in an aerial review over the Los” Angeles 
airport, in honor of city and State officials 
and honored guests attending the dedica- 
tion exercises there. 

West coast radio fans had an opportunity 
to hear a description of the first aerial at- 
tack ever made from an altitude of five 
miles above the earth when this aerial raid 
on the Los Angeles City Hall was made. 
Station KHJ made arrangements’ with 
Army officials to rebroadcast the announce- 
ments made from an Army bomber during 
the epoch-making attack. The approach by 
the Bombing Squadron, the five-mile dive 
by the protecting 95th Pursuit Squadron, 
the theoretical bombing and the resulting 
destruction were all graphically explained 
from one of the huge “Condor” bombers. 





Aviation Advance 


about four planes per month or 50 planes 
annually. Most of the first ships to be 
built will be on account of the Chilean gov- 
ernment and therefore are destined for 
federal service. Others will be replace- 
ment planes for use of private companies 
now engaged in air transportation up and 
down the Republic of Chile. " 

Many workmen in Chile are skilled in 
mechanical lines, as the republic has sev- 
eral thousand factories, which are turning 
out various classes of goods formerly pur- 
chased abroad. Electrical development in 
recent years in the region of Santiago and 
the lowering of rates for current have been 
factors in this field of progress. The man- 
ufacture of airplanes, however, is a new 
activity; and the sending of men for in- 
tensive training will doubtless prove a wise 
move. Likewise, the dispatch to Chile of 
veteran builders from the home factory 
will provide the mechanical talent needed 
for turning out the latest types of aircraft 
that are bringing all nations into rapid 
communication. 


NEW AIRPLANE 


Is Desi gned for 
Private Service 





SSIGNED especially for touring and ine 

dustrial purposes, a new Junkers mono- 
plane, officially designated the “Junkers- 
Junior,” has been constructed in such a 
manner that it has a wide range of re- 
cently perfected features and is especially 
adapted for private use, a recent publica- 
tion of the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics explains. 

With. a maximum speed of 105.63 miles 
per hour and a cruising speed of 87 miles 
per hour, the new Junkers product is “not 
only an excellent sport and school plane. 
for beginners and advanced pupils, but also 
is a superior plane for the former pilot who 
wishes to keep in practice,” the circular re- 
ports. The plane is designed so that it 
can be adapted easily for various sorts of 
flying without requiring special fittings, 
and can be equipped with either floats or 
skis. 


The plane is a cantilever, all-metal, low- 
wing monoplane, in which sensitive filagree 
work of ribs and other supporting devices 
has been eliminated, facilitating construc- 
tion, care, and overhauling. These _ steps 
have made it possible, the publication states, 
to keep the weight of the ship, although . 
it is constructed of metal, within the same 
limits as airplanes of mixed construction, 

In order to provide the plane with low- 
landing speed and.-high ceiling, the de- 
signers employed an air-cooled, five-cylinder 
Armstrong-Siddeley ‘‘Genet” engine pos- 
sessing “great reserve power, reliability, 
and endurance.” The engine mounting is . 
in front of a fire-wall bulkhead, while start- . 
ing is accomplished by a special injection 
of automized gasoline into the intake mani- 
fold and by a “very light B. T. H. starting . 
magneto.” , 

Flying with a full load of 1,212.54 pounds, . 
the “Junior” showed ability to climb te 
1,000 meters (3,281 feet) in five minutes, 
and to 4,000 meters (13,123 feet), its ceil- . 
ing’ in 40.7 minutes, the circular explains, 
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Suit on Patents 


Dismissed Due | 


To Prior Ruling 





Previous Decision Showing 
Lack of Invention Held to 
Apply in Suit for Infringe- 
ment of Reissue 





Boston, Mass. 


WALTER J. RANcouRT Vv. PANCO RUBBER 
COMPANY; District COURT FOR THE 
DistRICT OF MASSACHUSETTS, No. 
E-3076. 

The full text of the court’s opinion, 
delivered May 16, follows: 

Morton, District Judge (orally).—The 
former suit brought by the present plain- 
tiff against the present defendant for in- 
fringement of the original patent was 
dismissed by Judge Lowell upon the 
ground, as stated by him in his oral opin- 
ion, “that there is no patentable inven- 
tion shown by this patent. Everything 
was old, and in very many different va- 
rieties, as shown by this series of pat- 
ents, and in my opinion it required only 
mechanical skill to so combine them as 
to get the result shown by plaintiff’s pat- 
ent. The bill is dismissed.” The present 
suit is upon a reissue of that same pat- 
ent. The previous decision binds the par- 
ties on all issues of fact which were ma- 
terial to the controversy and were either 
necessarily involved or actually decided. 
The defense that the patent showed no 
invention over the prior art was prop- 
erly pleaded; and the decision upon it 
admittedly concluded the parties on that 
issue in whatever form it might subse- 
quently arise. 

The reissue of patents is permitted by 
statute (U. S. Rev. Sts. 4916) for 
the reasons and on the conditions therein | 
stated. The purpose of reissue is to en- 
able an inventor, whose specifications did 
not comply with the requirements, or 
whose claims were originally so drawn 
as not to afford him the protection to 
which he was entitled, to redraft his pat- 
ent so as to meet objections based on 
those grounds—in other words on mat- 
ters of language or description. 

Prior Decision Controlling 

The reissued patent must be for “the 
same invention as the original patent,” 
as was held in Topliff v. Topliff, 145 U. 
S. 156170. This being so, a decision that 
the original patent involved no patent- 
able invention over the prior art neces- 
sarily decides the same thing as to the 
reissued patent. Speaking with refer- 
ence to a situation exactly similar in legal 
effect to that presented by this case, 
it was said in Penn Electrical & Mfg. Co. 
v. Conroy, 185 F, R. 511, C. C. A. 3rd, 
“By these proceedings (the suit on the 
original patent) it will thus be seen that 
the question whether Conroy’s process 
disclosed a patentable invention was the 
issue litigated between him and the Penn 
Electric Company, that it was decided 
adversely to Conroy, and by the decree 
entered in the lower court, which was 
subsequently affirmed in this, that ques- 
tion became res adjudicata as between 
the parties to the suit.” Buffington, C. 
J., at page 513. In Del Turco v. Traitel 
Merbel Company, 25 F 2nd 308, Dy C. 
N. Y., a similar situation was also pre- 
sented; and it was similarly held, “that 
the decree in the former sfit between 
the same parties was res adjudicata as 
to this suit.” Campbell, J., p. 310. 

On principle, and on the authorities 
referred to, it would seem that the plain- 
tiff is estopped by the former decree 
from maintaining that the reissued 
patent here in suit involves patentable 
invention. The only doubt upon the 
question is created by Frink Company 
v. Erikson, 20 F 2nd 707, C. C. A. Ist, 
in which the court, after disposing of 
the case upon the ground that juris- 
diction had not been established, held 
that the patentee was not estopped from 
maintaining that his reissued patent was 
valid, because in a previous suit, which 
was apparently regarded as between the 
same parties for the purpose of the rec- 
ord, it had been held “invalid.” 


sec, 


Proceeding Different 

The question did not arise in an in- 
fringement proceeding; and the party as- 
serting the estoppel was only an inter- 
venor in the infringement suit which was 
pending in another district. That the 
decision was correct is not to be ques- 
tioned; but the dictum referred to ought, 
I think, in the light of the authori-; 
ties and of the general principies 
of law involved to be reexamined before 
it is accepted as binding in suits for in- 
fringement. 

I am, therefore, of opinion that the 
plaintiff is estopped by the former decree 
from maintaining the present suit, and 
that for this reason the bill must be dis- 
missed. I have not considered any of the 
other questions involved, 





Decision Asked on Meaning 
Of ‘Contributory Negligence’ 


The legality of an instruction declaring 
contributory negligence to be “the neg- 
ligent act of a plaintiff, which, concurring 
and cooperating with the negligent act 
ef a defendant, is the proximate cause 
of the injury,” is questioned in a peti- 
tion for a writ of certiorari recently filed 
in the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad Company vy. Jolly, No. 189, 

That statement of the law of contribu- 
tory negligence was sustained by the 
Kentucky Court of Appeals. 

According to the petition, the deceased 
husband of the respondent was engaged 
in the operation of an engine in the peti- 
tioner’s yards. The death resulted from 
a collision while h> was taking an engine 
through the yards for another crew to 
take over. The petitioner’s defense was 
a-denial of work in interstate commerce, 
a plea of assumed risk, and a plea of 
contributory negligence. The first two 
were abandoned and the court issued the 
contested instruction on the third. The 
instruction is the only point presented in 
the petition. 





Ruling Sought on Effect 
Of Delivery of Shipment 


-The Supreme Court of the United 
States has been asked to review a ruling 
of the Supreme Court of Appeals of Vir- 
ginia that the delivery of part of a ship 
ment constituted delivery of the whole 
shipment and allowing recovery for the 
entirety. The question appears in a pe- 
tition for a writ of certiorari filed in the 
case of Norfolk & Western Railway Co. 
vs Aylor, No. 186. 

According to the facts as set out in 
the petition the “notify party,” without 
surrendering the “order notify bill of lad- 
ing.” sent his drayman to the railroad 
station for a shipment of flour and the 
latter removed one dray load, which, 
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Right of Member o f Cooperative 
To Sell in Open Market Upheld 





Refusal by Marketing Association to Permit Sale to Recoup 
Loss After Rejecting Produce Said by Washington 
Court to Breach Contract With Member 





State of Washington: Olympia 


JOHN GUGLIELMELLI V. 
GARDENERS’ ASSOCIATION; WASHING- 
TON SUPREME Court, No. 22278. 

Appeal from Superior Court for Walla 
Walla County. 

JoHN C. Hurspoot (E. S. SNELLING of 
counsel) for appellant; HERBERT C. 
Bryson for respondent. 

The full text of the court’s opinion, de- 
livered May 27, follows: 

FRENCH, J.—The respondent is a co- 
operative farm marketing association, 
organized under the laws of the State of 
Washington. The appellant joined the 
association in January, 1925, entered into 
a growers’ contract, which reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Growers’ Contract 

“This contract, made and executed in 
duplicate, by and between the Walla 
Walla Gardeners’ Association, a co- 
operative marketing association, with 
its officers and principal place of business 
at Walla Walla, Wash., party of the 
first part, and herein designated as the 
association, and John Guglielmelli party 
of the second part, hereinafter designated 
as the grower, 

“Witnesseth: 

“Whereas, the association a co- 
operative marketing association organ- 
ized under the laws of Washington per- 
mitting and regulating such associations, 
and the grower is a bona fide membet 
of said associaticn along with numerous 
other members, and 

“Whereas, it is the object and purpose 
of the grower and other members of the 
association in forming the association to 
have the association act as the sole 
marketing agency of all produce grown 
by the grower and other members of the 
association without profit to the associa- 
tion, as such, in the conduct of the 
marketing business. It is agreed and 
recognized that the efficiency of the asso- 
ciation to the grower and other members 
depends very largely upon the entire co- 
operation of the grower members in the 
conduct of the association business, and, 

“Whereas, the grower has paid the as- 
sociation the sum of $300 as a member 
ship fee in the association, which entitles 
the grower to all of the benefits accruing 
to him as such member so long as the 
grower continues to comply with the ar- 
ticles of incorporation, by-laws of the 
association and this contract. 

“Now therefore, be it agreed between 
the association and the grower, as fol- 
lows: 

“I. That this contract, the articles of 
incorporation and by-laws of the associa- 
tion are to be interpreted, construed and 
applied together as fixing and determin- 
ing the rights and privileges of the par- 
ties hereto, and a breach of this con- 
tract by either party hereto shall subject 
such party to such liability and penalty 
as is now, or may hereafter be, provided 
by the by-laws of the association. 

“II. The grower agrees: 

“1. To sell and deliver, and does hereby 
sell and convey to the association all veg- 
etables and produce of every kind and 
character grown, produced or owned by 
him which is suitable for general market- 
ing purposes during the entire term of 
this contract which is not to exceed 10 
full years from the date hereof. 

“2. He shall properly prepare all crops 
or produce so grown by him for the 
market according to State grade and 
packing rules and regulations in force 
during the current year of production 
and marketing of any season’s crop; if 
any especial pack or crating be required 
by the association to conform to any 


marketing regulation the grower shall 
comply therewith upon being advised 


thereof. Any deduction or charge or 
loss sustained by the association by rea- 
son of the grower furnishing an inferior 
grade of produce, or in a pack or condi- 
tion which is defective or faulty for the 
purpose of shipment and delivery through 
common carrier, any such loss, deduction 
or damage shall be collected from the 
grower and deducted from his sales; the 
determination of the association as to 
grade, pack, classification and differen- 
tial in prices shall be binding and conclu- 
sive upon the grower. 

“3. That he has not heretofore con- 
tracted to sell, market, consign or deliver 
any of the vegetables or produce here- 
after during the term of this contract to 
any person, firm, or corporation, and that 
all of his produce, suitable for market, 
shall be sold through and delivered to 
the association for its handling and 
marketing thereof, 

“The right and privilege is reserved 
to the grower to sell to grocery stores 
in accordance with the following rules: 
All vegetables to be washed and loose 
in the box; no crate nailed up; spinach 
not to exceed 5 boxes at any time; 
green onions, not exceed 10 dozen; dry 
onions, not to exceed three sacks; rhu- 
barb loose and by the dozen bunches; 
asparagus, not to exceed 10 dozen 
bunches. 

“4, If the grower transfers in any man- 
ner all or any part of the crop of prod- 
uce grown, owned or controlled by him 
to any person, firm or corporation or 
association in violation of this contract 
and without the association’s written con- 
sent thereto, such transfer shall be 
deemed entirely subject to this contract 
and the transferee or transferees shall 
be obliged to deliver such commodities 
under the terms of this contract the same 
as the grower would have been required 
to do hereunder, If the said trans- 
feree fails or refuses so to do the 
association May maintain its action for 
damages, or a suit for specific per- 
formance of the contract as it may 
elect, and in any such suit the associa- 
tion shall be entitled to recover all of 
its costs and disbursements and such 
attorney’s fees as the court may ad- 
judge reasonable. . 

“5. In event the grower shall mort- 
gage any crop covered by this contract 
he shall immediately notify the associa- 
tion thereof and obtain permission of 
the mortgagee for the association to 
handle said crop in accordance with 
the terms of this contract; permit- 
the association to first deduct 
from the gross sales its commission as 
is hereinafter provided for and such 
proper and necessary advances as the 
association may have made the grower 
for the expenses of producing, delivery, 
packing and marketing such crop; after 
the deduction of such items the grower 


hereby authorizes the association to 
apply the balance of the proceeds of 
sale of such crops and pay the same, 


or so much thereof as may be required, 
to the owner and holder of the mort- 
gage security, 
LY TS 
placed in the car, and acceptance of the 
shipment was refused, 

It is claimed that the State court erred 


| in finding and holding that the delivery 


of a dray load of flour constituted a de- 


upon examination, was returned and re-| livery of the whole carload of flour. 


WALLA WALLA, 


| operative 


| spondent 


“6. Should the grower make sale or 
transfer of his real estate or the lease 
on real estate under which he is farm- 


ing the same, and on his vegetables as! 


produced in the Walla Walla Valley dur- 
ing the term of this contract, any and 
all indebtedness of every kind and char- 
acter due the association from 
grower shall become immediately due and 
collectible notwithstanding the fact that 
any note or other evidence of indebted- 
ness may bear a later due date; in event 
of such sale or transfer the association 
shall have, and is hereby given, a first 
lien upon such crops for the full amount 
of any indebtedness due it from the 
grower. 


“7, The grower agrees to pay the as-; 


sociation 10 per cent of the gross sale 
price received by the association for.any 
produce so handled by the association 
hereunder; in event the directors of the 
association during the terms of this con- | 
tract, shall determine that a greater, 
or a less, percentage is required to cover 
its costs of operation, the grower hereby 
ratifies, accepts and confirms the modifi- 
cation by the board of directors of the 
association. 


“8. The grower agrees that in event 
he shall violate the terms of this contract | 
in any material manner, or if he shall | 
violate the articles of incorporation or} 
by-laws of the association that he will | 
submit to trial any charges made against 
him in that behalf according to the by- 
laws of the association, and the method 
of procedure outlined in the by-laws for 
inmaking trial of charges against members | 
and imposing penalties is hereby agreed 
to by the grower. | 

“The association agrees: | 

“1. That it will use its best efforts to | 
handle, sell and deliver the produce of 
the grower so that the grower may de- 
rive the best possible results from the 
sale of his produce. In so selling such 
products it is agreed that the association 
will sell the vegetables of the grower 
in pool with the vegetables of like 
kind, quality, grade and classification, 
delivered to it by other grower members 
of the association under contragt similar 
to this, and that it will obtain the best 
prices it can under market conditions, 
taking into consideration also the mar- 
ketable condition of the grower’s prod- 
ucts. 

“2. That at such times as the directors 
of the association may determine there 
shall be made a partial or total settle- 
ment with the grower for products sold 
by the association and full and partial 
payments made from time to time as may 
be determined by said board of directors. 
At least once each year, during the term 
this contract, full and complete set- 
tlement for that year’s business shall be 
made between the grower and the asso- 
ciation, and in such settlement any bal- 
ance found due and owing either the 
grower or the association from the other 
shall be paid and settled. 

“3. At the annual meeting of the as- 
sociation the proper officers of the as- 
sociation shall submit to the members| 
thereof, including the grower, a state- 
ment showing what, if any,sum has been 
collected by the deduction of percentages 
on gross sales made by it above the costs 
and expenses of operation of the busi- 
ness for said period. This overplus, if | 
any, shall be refunded the members, in- 
cluding the grower, on a tonnage basis 
pro rata and in accordance with the, 
amount in quantity and quality of prod- | 
uce handled and sold by the association | 
acting for the members, including the | 
grower. 

“Tt is mutually agreed: 

“1. That in event the directors of the 
association shall hereafter or have at 
the time this contract executed de- | 
cided to create a reserve fund for the 
purposes authorized and permitted by | 
the articles of incorporation and by-laws | 
of the association, and have determined or | 
shall determine the percentage to be de-| 
ducted from the gross sales of the prod- 
uce of members to be placed in’ said 
reserve fund that such _ percentage} 
may be deducted from the gross sales of 
the grower, placed in such reserve fund 
end an accurate account of the exact 
xmount withheld for such purpose kept 
permanently in the records of the asso- 
ciation. When, if ever, the reserve fund 
is discontinued and refunded to the mem- 
bers, the association shall repay the 
grower his proportionSand pro rata of 
such fund as deterriined upon a basis of 
his amount contributed thereto plus the 
accumulations and earnings thereof, 

“2. That inasmuch as the association is 
co-operative marketing association, 


a 


now operating and hereafter to be oper-| 


ated without profit to the association as 
such, and the profits and benefits to be 
derived from the existence and operation 
of the association is entirely to the mem- 
bers, including the grower, from the co- 
marketing of products, it is 
‘agreed that a breach of the terms of this 


the | 


| ering 





| contract in any way, aileged that, be- 
|cause of flagrant violation of the con- 
tract on the part of the appellant, he was 
tried and expelled from the association 
and his membership fee forfeited in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the contract 
entered into and the by-laws of the asso- 
ciation, ' 

The violations of the contract com- 
plained of appear to have occurred in| 
the spring of 1928. It seems to be ad- | 
|mitted that the association proceeded | 
strictly in accordance with the terms of | 
| its by-laws to expel the appellant from 
the association and forfeit his member- | 
ship fee. It also does not appear to be} 
cisputed that, beginning in the early | 
part of the year 1928, the appellant*ig- | 
nored the association, his excuse being 
that the association refused to receive | 
and sell all the produce grown by him) 
during the years 1926 and 1927. | 

Generally speaking, the facts of this | 
case are not very seriously in dispute. | 
We think that it is clear from the evi-| 
jdence .that the marketing association, | 
jduring the years 1926 and 1927, failed | 
und refused to take all of appellant’s | 
onions. We think the evidence clearly | 
shows, and in fact there seems to be no} 
serious dispute on this question, that, 
particularly in the year 1926, there was, 
generally speaking, no market for 
!onions, and that the association, during | 
the latter part of the season at least, was 
unable to dispose of onions at a price | 
that would pay the marketing cost. It 
clearly appears from the record in this | 
case that appellant tendered his onions: to 
the association, and that the association | 
refused to accept them. It also clear- 
lv appears that he requested permission 
to sell his onions independent of 
the association, and that this request 
was refused; and appellant’s testimony 
is, and this is not disputed, that the as- 
sociation, notified other dealers in the! 
immediate vicinity of Walla Walla not 
to purchase from the appellant because 
he was a member of the association. 
Right to Recoup Loss by 
Independent Sale Questioned 

Plaintiff’s contract being of record, 
there are cases which hold that, where 
outside buyers knowingly purchase from | 
a member of such an association, the 
buyers themselves may, under certain 
circumstances, become responsible in 
damages. Hollingsworth v. Texas Hay 
Ass’n., 246 S. W. (Tex. Civ. App.) 
1068; Northern Wisconsin Co-op. To- 
bacco Pool v. Bekkedal, 182 Wis. 571, 
197 N. W. 936. | 

We think the testimony in this case | 
fails to show a failure on the part of the! 
association to properly take and handle 
produce, other than the onion crop, 
raised by the appellant, and in any event 
fails to show, as suggested by appellant, 
that he tendered produce which was not 
received, other than onions, or made any 
request to sell outside of the association | 
such other crops, so that, in the dis- 
cussion of this matter, we are consid- 
only the onion crop. 

As to that crop, the question here 
involved is that, as we see it: Where 
a cooperative marketing association such | 
as this unable to take and sell the 
crop of its member because of unfavor- 
able market conditions, is such associa- 
tion justified in refusing to permit the | 
member of the association to recoup his 
loss in so far as possible by peddling 
out his crop on the best terms obtain- 
able? | 

In the case of Washington Cranberry | 
Growers v. Moore, 117 Wash. 430, 201 | 
Pac. 773, 204 Pac. 811, 25 A. L. R. 1077, 
this court upheld the validity of con- | 
tracts such as that involved here, and 
held that an injunction will lie to pre- 
vent the grower from violating the terms 
of his contract. If an injunction will} 
lie to compel the grower to deliver his 
produce to the association under a con- 
tract such as this, then it must neces- 
sarily follow that the association is com- 
pelled to accept such produce when it 
is tendered or show legal reason for 
failure so to do. 

We think the evidence in this case 
clearly shows, however, such legal rea- 
son, namely, that it was impossible for 
the association to market such produce 
at a price that would yield any return 
whatsoever to the grower, The evidence 
is clear that an attempt was made to 
market three carloads of onions, and 
that the returns were insufficient to pay 
the cost of marketing. We think it is 
clear from the testimony that the asso- 
ciation used its best endeavors to find a 
market for the onions, and that such 
endeavors were unavailing. We think, 
the market conditions being as they were, 
the association was justified in refusing | 
to accept appellant’s onions, | 

He, however, requested permission to | 
market his onions himself, and the testi- | 
mony shows that at least one other 
grower peddled his onions at a price that 
to some extent at least permitted him 
to recoup his loss. The association re- 
fused to permit appellant to follow this 
course, He had gone to all of the ex- 
pense of growing the onions, and the 
testimony clearly indicates that he would 
have been able to sell at least some of 
them at a price greater than the cost 
of harvesting. Since the association re- 
fused to permit him to recoup his loss, 
we think it breached the contract. | 

It should be remembered that the law | 
}under which this association is formed 





1s 





contract by the grower cannot be deter- 
mined to the association; but it is agreed 
that a breach hereof by the grower is of 
vital detriment and damage to the other 
members of the ass##jation who have con- 
tributed their membership fee and their 
pro rata on their produce for the opera- 
tion and maintenance of the association, 
and that vital injury and damage, by 
lack of cooperation and the failure of 
the grower to comply with this contract 
will result to the other members of the 
association. Therefore, it is agreed that 
upon charges of the violation of this 


agreement by the grower, and a failure | 


of the grower to comply with the ar- 
ticles of incorporation and by-laws of the 
association, by reason of such damages, 
shall work a complete forfeiture of mem- 
bership of the grower, together with all 


accumulations to his credit in any fund | 


of the association, including the reserve 
fund, and all of his rights and privileges 
as such member, providing he be fairly 
adjudged guilty of a violation thereof in 
the form and manner directed and _ re- 
quired by the by-laws of the association. 
“In witness whereof, this contract has 
been executed in duplicate at Walla 
Walla, Wash., Mar. 9, 1925, 
“The Walla Walla Gardeners’ Associa- 
tion, Inc., 
“Approved and attested: 
“Richard Bono, Secretary. 
(Seal) By Richard Bono, Secretary, 
“John Guglielmelli, Grower.” 
Permission Refused to 


Sell Outside Association 

This action was prought by appellant 
to recover damages, claiming that re- 
sp ndent had breached the contract by 
failing and refusing to receive and sell 
certain vegetables raised by appellant 
curing the years 1926 and 1927, and also 
to vecover the three-hundred-dollar mem- 
bership fee which he paid for the pur- 
| pose of joining the association. 
denies that 


it breached the 


The re-| 


permits contracts to be entered into “re- | 
quiring the members to sell, for any | 
period of time not over 10 years, all or | 
any specified part of their agricultural | 
products or specified commodities * * *”| 
Rem. Comp. Stat., section 2892. This | 
contract might have limited the require- | 
ments of the association to a particular | 
part of the crop, but it did not do so. | 

When the association refused to sdaeet| 
any portion of the crop, the grower was | 
at liberty to sell such portion to any.| 
buyer he could find. Kansas Wheat 
Growers’ Ass’n. v, Toothaker, 128 Kan. 
469, 278 Pac, 716. 

It cannot be the law that, where 
a crop has hgen produced ready fer 
market, the marketing association, act- 
ing even in the best of faith, can say 
to the grower, “We cannot. sell your 
product, and you will not be permitted 
to sell it.” To permit this to be done! 
would require the wanton waste of food 
products and would be contrary to public 
policy. ; 

We hold that, when respondent failed | 
to accept appellant’s onions when ten- 
dered, and refused to permit him to sell 
them himself, the contract was breached, | 
and substantially breached. | 

The trial court found that the evidence 
was so vague and uncertain as to the 
loss sustained that no judgment could be 
| entered therefor. In this we agree with 
the trial court. There is nothing in the 
record on which we can base an opinion 
as to how much more than the cost of 
harvesting and marketing the appellant 
would have been able to obtain, had he 
been permitted to sell his onions. We 
think, however, that a substantjal breach 
of the contract such as thi justified 
appellant in withdrawing from the as- 
sociation, and that he is entitled to re- 
cover from the association his fee of 
$300. 

Reversed with instructions to enter a 
judgment for the appellant in the sum 
of $300, and costs in both courts. 

MITCHELL, C. J., HoLcoMB, FULLER- | 
}TON and MAIN, JJ., concur. | 





CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 








Aeronautics—Airports—Construction by City—Condemnation of Property Out- 
side of City Limits— 

The failure of an act authorizing a city to construct an airport expressly 
to empower it to condemn, for such purpose, property outside of the corporate 
limits did not preclude the city from taking such property since it had such 
right under other statutes authorizing the appropriation, for corporate uses, 
of private property “within or without” corporate limits. 

City of Spokane v. Williams et al.; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 22288, May 27, 1930. 


Corporations—Representation by Officers—Sale of Assets—Authority of Treas- 
urer to Employ Broker— 

Where the stockholders of a corporation authorized the directors to carry 
on negotiations for the sale of the assets and to take steps deemed advisable to 
carry out the sale, and the directors in turn authorized the treasurer to con- 
tinue negotiations for the sale of property and to advise prospective purchasers 
that the board will recommend to the stockholders the sale of assets for a cer- 
tain price, the treasurer was not authorized to employ a broker to find a pur- 
chaser, notwithstanding a by-law making the treasurer the general agent of 
the corporation with authority to superintend its affairs and make all necessary 
contracts, such power having application only to the condition of the affairs 
of the corporation as a going concer. 

Edelstone et al, v. Salmon Falls Mfg. Co.; N. H. Sup. Ct., No. 2334. 


Patents—Appeal to Court of Customs and Patent Appeals— 

Rules of orderly practice and reason both require that Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals should not consider for first time, on appeal, references cited 
by solicitor but not considered by Patent Office tribunals against an application. 

In re Coley; C. C. P. A., Pat. App. No. 2844, May 28, 1930. 


Patents—Appeal to Court of Customs and Patent Appeals— 

Where expert affidavits in case differ in views of applicability of references 
from views of Patent Office experts, there is such doubt that scales should be 
inclined toward applicant and claims allowed. 

In re Coley; C. C. P. A., Pat. App. No. 2844 


wO44, 


May 28, 1930. 


Patents—Reduction of Ores Claims Allowed— 
Coley application for process for reduction of ores, claims 13 and 14 allowed, 
reversing Patent Office. 


In re Coley; C. C. P. A., Pat. App. No. 2344, May 28, 1930. 


Patents—A pplications—Continuing—Reduction to practice— 

When a second application is filed disclosing subject matter which is disclosed 
in the first application previously filed while the latter is still pending, the in- 
ventor is entitled to the filing date of the first application for patent for a con- 
structive reduction to practice; the situation involves the disclosure of the com- 
mon subject matter and the copendency of the two applications; when the sec- 
ond application is filed before the first is abandoned or discontinued, there is no 
abandonment of the invention, and the applicant is entitled to his first filing 
date for constructive reduction to practice. 

Motologue Advertising Corp. et al. v. Electime Corp.; D. C., E. D. N. Y., E. 
No. 4176, May 20, 1930. 


Trade MarkseAcquisition of Marks—Extent and Character of Use—Estoppel— 

Where defendant, owner of a store in Paterson, N, J., adopted “Iodent” for 
tooth paste in 1917 and substantially limited use of mark to Paterson and was 
sued in 1927 by plaintiff who had innocently and in ignorance of defendant’s 
use, coined and adopted same mark in Detroit and by business effort and 
advertising extended its business throughout all States, including New Jersey, 
defendant even selling some of plaintiff’s marked goods in his store, defendant 
was estopped, on counterclaim, to eject plaintiff from pofttion of New Jersey 
other than defendant’s retail stores in Paterson. 


Jacobs, ete., v. lodent Chemical Co.; C. C. A. 3, No. 4033, June 6, 1930. 


Trade Marks—A ppeals—Practice in Court— 


Where defendant appealed from order granting preliminary injunction, the 
order also granting interlocutory injunction against plaintiff, but plaintiff did 
not appeal, preferring, as it said, to postpone action until final decree, yet 
gn brief on defendant’s appeal it reserved points and discussed them, court 
refused to consider facts and regarded them established for present purposes by 
lower court’s findings. 


Jacobs, ete., v. lodent Chemical Co.; C. C. A. 3, No. 4033, June 6, 1930. 





Trade Marks—Costs— 

While taxation of costs inequity is largely within discretion of trial court, 
appellate court directed division of costs, instead of assessments of all against 
defendant, where plaintiff did not wholly prevail in its suit. 

Jacobs, etc., v. lodent Chemical Co.; C. C. A. 3, No. 4033, June 6, 1930. 


Trade Marks—Acquisition of Marks—Extent and Character of Use— 

Trade mark rights grow out of use, not mere adoption, there being no prop- 
erty in a trade mark except as an incident to a business; and where one, own- 
ing a valid trade mark and entitled to a given territory, fails by efforts which 
are reasonable in time and extent to project his business and the accompany- 
ing mark into that territory, he cannot by reason of the mere fact of owner- 
ship ‘preempt that territory forever; trade mark rights, like other rights that 
rest on user, may be lost abandonment, nonuser, laches or acquiescence. 

Jacobs, etc., v. Lodent Chemical Co.; C. C. A. 3, No. 4033, June 6, 1930. 


United States—Contracts—War Contracts for Cotton Linters—Settlement Agree- 
ments—Duress— 

Where the United States Government, having contracted to buy all of the 
cotton linters to be produced by certain cotton seed crushers between September, 
1918, and July, 1919, induced the crushers, in December, 1918, to enter into 
settlement contracts providing for the acceptance by the Government of the 
linters on hand, tagged and inspected on such date, and only a portion of the 
linters to be produced subsequent thereto during the term of the contract, by 
threats to reject all linters theretofore produced, as well as those to be produced 
during the term of the contract, and to refuse thereafter to maintain the 
stabilization plan of the Food Administration, and where the effect of the 
crushers’ refusal to enter into the settlement contracts and the Government’s 
execution of their threats would have meant bankruptcy to the crushers and a 
commercial crisis in the business of buying cotton seed and manufacturing 
products therefrom, the settlement contracts were void because of duress, and 
a crusher is entitled to recover from the United States the damages sustained 
by the Government’s failure to carry out its original contract. 

Hazelhurst Oil Mill & Fertilizer Co. v. The United States; Ct. Cls. U. S., No. 
17453, June 2, 1930. 





Usury—Statutory provisions—Loan shark law—Application— 


The District of Columbia loan shark law did not apply to a debt of $1 
secured by a deed of trust on land. 


Von Rosen v. Dean; D.C. Ct. Appls., No. 4952, June 2, 1930. 
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Usury—Usurious transactions—Exactions to recover bonuses—Actions—Time of 
Commencement— 

Where payments in excess of legal rate of interest were exacted under threat 
of immediate foreclosure of deed of trust, for extension of time of payment of 
debt secured thereby, an action to recover the payments as usury could not be 
maintained until after the last payment on the debt, under a statute limiting the 
time for commencement of suit to recover usury payments to one year from date 
of payment. 

Von Rosen v. Dean; D. C. Ct. Appls., No. 4952, June 2, 1930. 
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Patents—Prior Adjudication—Reissues— 


Suit between same parties for infringement of original patent having been 
dismissed on ground that no patentable invention was shown, plaintiff in suit 
for infringement of reissue of original patent is estopped by the former decree 
from maintaining that the reissued patent involves patentable invention.— 
Rancourt v. Panco Rubber Co. (D. C., D. Mass.)—V U. S. Daily, 1202, June 14, 
1930. 


Agriculture—Cooperative Associations—Contract With Member—Breach by Re- 
fusal to Permit Member to Sell Produce Rejected by Association— 


A member of a cooperative farm marketing association, whose contract with 
the association required him to sell all of his produce to the association, was 
entitled, on association’s refusal to accept produce, to sell it in the open market 
at the best price obtainable, and the association’s refusal to permit him to 
do so constituted a breach of the contract entitling him to recover his member- 
ship fee.—Guglielmelli v. Walla Walla Gardeners’ Assn. (Wash. Sup. Ct.)—V 
U. S. Daily, 1202, June 14, 1930. 


Trade Marks—Class of Goods—Particular Goods— 

Notation “East Side” used upon malt syrup denied registration on opposi- 
tion of prior adopter and user of same notation upon beer, near beer, and 
certain fruit juices, the goods being of the same descriptive properties.— 
Los Angeles Brewing Co. v. Damonte. (Comr. Pats.)—V U. S. Daily, 1202, 
June 14, 1930. 


a 


AvuTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
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Mark ‘East Side’ * 
For Malt Syrup 


Denied Registry 
Opposer Relying on Use of 
Same Notation on Similar 


Goods Prevails in Ruling 
By Patent Office 


| Los ANGELES BREWING CoMPANY V. DEL- 








| 
| 
| 





FINO DAMONTE; COMMISSIONER OF 
PATENTS. 

Appeal from Examiner of  Interfer- 
ences. 


Opposition No. 8979 to registration of 
trade mark for malt syrup, applica- 
tion filed Nov. 7, 1927, Serial No. 
257150. 

| MInrieER & FIHE for Los Angeles Brew- 


ing Co.; Harry S. SCHROEDER and 
Wa LtTerR I. Hopkins for Delfino Da- 
monte. 

The full text of the Commissioner’s 


|opinion, delivered May 19, follows: 


KINNAN, First Assistant Commis- 
sioner.—This case comes on for review, 
{on appeal of the applicant, Delfino Da- 
monte, of the decision of the Examiner of 
Trade Mark Interferences sustaining the 
opposition of Los Angeles Brewing Co., 


}and adjudging the applicant not entitled 


| notation 


to the registration for which application 
has been made. 
The applicant seeks registration of the 
“East Side” used upon malt 
The opposer claims prior adopy 
tion and use and consequent ownership 


Syrup. 


;of the same notation used upon bever- 


i 


| ages including beer, near beer, and cer- 


txin fruit juices, and sets up ownership 
of registration No. 77932 issued May 
17, 1910, for use upen beer. 

Both parties have taken testimony and 
it satisfactorily appears that somewhere 
about 1900 the opposer began the use of 
the trade mark “East Side” upon bev- 
erages, including beer, and has continued 
such use up to the taking of the testi- 
mony although the alcoholic content of 
the beer was, after the prohibition act, re- 
duced to a legal percentage. The opposer 
appears to have used the mark upon 
malt tonic, near beer, and root beer, and 
other soft drinks beginning various peri- 
ods between 1909 and 1920, all of which 
dates need not be specifically noted since 


they are long prior to the claimed date 
of adoption and use by the applicant. 
It in evidence it was not until 1928 
that the opposer actually used its mark 
upon malt syrup which is the identical 
class of goods to which the applicant ap- 
plies his mark. 


Is 


Goods Claimed As Distinct 
It satisfactorily appears the applicant 


| first began to use the mark in 1927, cer- 
{tainly as early as September of that 


, contention of th 


year, upon malt.syrup and has contin- 
ued the use to the date of the taking 
of testimony. 

The foregoing state of facts is not 
seriously disputed by either party. The 
applicant is that the 


/ goods possess different descriptive prop- 


erties and that confusion wold be im- 
probable wotwithstanding-the similarity 
of the matks.--—-~ 

It is to be noted there is some evi- 
dence submitted on behalf of the op- 
poser of actual confusion. Irrespective 
ot this, however, this Office has regarded 
the goods upon which the opposer used’ 
its mark prior to the adoption of the 
mark by the applicant and those upon 


| which the applicant has used his mark 


as possessing the same descriptive prop- 
erties within the terms of the trade 
mark act of Feb. 20, 1905, as amended. 

In the decision Schoenhofen Co. v. 
Rudolph Liska, decided May 21, 1929, 
156 Ms. D. 55 (IV U.S. Daily 860), re- 


‘lied upon by the examiner, the same 


| and 


goods were under consideration and after 


a discussion of various holdings of 
courts, the conclusion was reached 
that these goods belong to. the 
same class and possess the same 
descriptive properties. It is thought 
a like ruling should be made in 


the case at bar. This holding is be- 
lieved to be in conformity with the de- 
cisions of the Court of Customs and Pat- 
ent Appeals in the cases of California 
Packing Corp. v. Tillman & Bendel, Inc. 
(V U. S. Daily 644) and Cheek-Neal 
Coffee Co., Maxwell House Products Co., 
Inc., sub., v. Hal Dick Mfg. Co. (V U. 


| S. Daily 633) both decided Apr. 14, 1930, 


and not yet published. 


Examiner Affirmed 

The applicant has urged that opposer 
appears with unclean hands by reason 
ot the fact that its specimens of the 
use of its mark upon malt syrup show 
the notation “Reg. U. S. Pat Off.” when, 
in fact, the record discloses the mark 
was and still is unregistered for malt 
syrup. In view of the fact that this Office 
the courts have previously found 
malt syrup to belong to the same class 
as beer and root beer, it is thought 
improper to hold the opposer must 
be denied its rights as an opposer 
on the grounds set forth in the decisions 
relied upon by the applicant more es- 
pecially Four Roses Malt Extract Co. v. 
Small Grain Distilling & Drugs Co., 378 


,O. G. 506, 58 App. D. C. 299. 





The decision of the Examiner of a 
Mark Interferences sustaining the of- 
position and adjudging the applicant not 
entitled to the registration for which he 


‘has applied is affirmed. 


Decision Applicable 

KINNAN, First Assistant Commissioner, 
—The party Delfino Damonte has ap- 
pealed from the decision of the Examiner 
of Trade Mark Interferences adjudging 
the appellant not entitled to the regis- 
tration for which he has made applica- 
tion and that the Los Angeles Brewing 
Company is entitled to the registration 
for which it has made application. 

It is thought the decision of even date 


| herewith in opposition No, 8979 involving 


the same parties is determinative of the 
question raised on appeal in the case at 
bar. 

The decision of the Examiner of Trade 
Mark Interferences is affirmed. 
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Second Petition 
For Resettling 


Of Tax Illega 


Pennsylvania Opinion Says 
Department of Revenue 
Has No Authority to Act 
After First Decision 








Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 

Harrisburg, June 13. 
After the department of revenue has 
made a resettlement (reassessment) upon 
petition of a taxpayer, it has no author- 
ity to entertain a second petition for re- 
settlement, Special Deputy Attorney 
General William A. Schnader has advised 
the secretary of revenue. The taxpayer’s 


remedy in such a case is a petition to the | 
bo&rd of finance and revenue, the opinion THE 


explained. The full text of the opinion 


follows: 


We have your request to be advised | 
ao, your Department may entertain | 
’ second petition for a resettlement after | 


it has made a resettlement upon petition 
of the taxpayer. 

Your question involves an interpreta- 
tion of sections 1101-1103, inclusive, of 
The Fiscal Code (act of Apr. 9, 1929, 
P. L. 348). 

Procedure Is Established 

Earlier sections in The Fiscal Code 
establish the procedure for making set- 
tlements upon tax reports filed by per- 


Refund Refused for Taxes 


| 
| 


| 


|Claims held. After the time had run 
within which the Government could have 
|forced collection, the company made a 
| deposit in a bank guaranteeing payment. 
The payment was, therefore, made under 
a valid contract, the court held, pointing 
out that when the time has run within 
which a debt may be collected, a new 
promise to pay the debt is binding. 


ED STATES DAILY: 


After Collection Right Expired 





Liability Said to Be Maintained by Valid Contract Providing 
For Payment From Fund Deposited in 
Bank as Guarantee 





Under the circumstances of this case 


Mascot O1n CoMPANY, INC., Vv. UNITED 
STATES. COURT OF CLAIMS OF THE 
UNITED STATES, No. K-67. 


opDORE B. BENSON for the taxpayer; 
GeEoRGE H. FosteR and HERMAN J. 
GALLoway, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral (MCCLURE KELLEY with them on 
the brief) for the Government. 


The findings of fact and opinion of 
l the court, delivered June 2, follow in 
full text: 
| This case having been heard by the 
{Court of Claims, the court, in accordance 
{with the stipulation of the parties filed 
| herein, makes the following special find- 
|ings of fact: 

1. Plaintiff is a corporation and in 
- ugust, 1919, duly filed its corporation 
income and profits tax return for the 


sons, associations and corporations. Sec-| calendar year 1918, showing a tax to be 


tion 1101 requires your Department after 
the date of any settlement to send a copy 


due thereon of $58,138.49, which amount 
was accordingly assessed, and $43,603.86 


thereof to the taxpayer by mail or other-| was paid during the year 1919, $330.22 
wise and section 1102 permits the tax-| thereof was credited Nov. 16, 1925, from 


payer within ninety days after the date an overassessment 


of settlement to file with your Depart- 
ment a petition for resettlement. 
ject to the approval of the Department 
of the auditor general your Department 


for the vear 1917, 
leaving an unpaid balance of $14,204.41, 


Sub-| which amount was abated Apr. 28, 1926. 


2. In December, 1919, the plaintiff filed 
with the collector a claim in abatement 


must dispose of every such petition with- for the year 1918 in the sum of $17,- 


in six months from the date of settle- 


492.81, and during the month of July, 


ment, and it is your duty to notify the 1920, the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 


taxpayer promptly of the action taken 
upon his petition for resettlement. 
Section 1103 permits the taxpayer 


enue assessed a further and additional 
tax against the plaintiff in the sum of 
$38,030.51, of which $4,534.58 was paid 


within thirty days after notice of the Aug. 24, 1920, and $4849.49 abated Apr. 
action taken on his petition for resettle- 28, 1926, leaving an unpaid balance of 


ment to file with the board of finance 
and revenue a petition for review. 

You desire to know specifically whether 
within 90 days after receiving notice of 
resettlement a taxpayer may file with 
your department and your department 
may entertain a second petition for re- 
settlement. 

To this question the answer 
clearly be in the negative. 

When Jurisdiction is Lost 


musi 


@ If your department with the approval 


of the department of the auditor gen- 
eral has resettled a tax account you have 


$28,846.64. 
3. In August, 1920, the plaintiff filed a 


claim in abatement for the sums of 
$8,664.29 and $33,696.13, covering the 


years 1917 and 1918, respectively. 
Payment Promised 
And Waiver Signed 


4. On Sept. 18, 1925, plaintiff deposited 
in escrow with the Farmers and Mer- 
chants National Bank of Los Angeles 
the sum of $65,000 to insure payment of 
the tax finally determined to be due for 
the years 1917 and 1918. On Oct. 10, 


no further jurisdiction over it unless and 1995: the said bank addressed a letter to 


until the board of finaneg and revenue the 


collector of internal revenue and 


has given your department authority to ctated: 


make a further resettlement as provided 
in section 1105 of The Fiscal Code, which 
permits your department within one 
year after the date of settlement or of 
resettlement to petition the board o 


* * please be advised that the Mas- 
cot Oil Company deposited with this bank 
on Sept. 18 the sum of sixty-five thou- 
sand dollars ($65,000), and we are au- 
thorized by the said Mascot Oil Company 


finance and revenue for authority to to pay you up to this amount upon your 


make a resettlement upon the ground 
that on the basis of information in the 


final determination of the amount due 
;from the Mascot Oil Company as addi- 


possession of your department the set-/ tional tax for the years 1917 and 1918, 


tlement or resettlement was erroneously 
or illegally made. 

To state the matter differently, if your 
department is convinced that it 
made an erroneous resettlement it may 
ask the board of finance and revenue 
to grant permission to correct the error 
by making a further resettlement. This, 
however, is the only case in which your 
department can make a second resettle- 
ment. 

Whe taxpayer’s remedy, if he is unable 
to convince your department that it has 
erred in the resettlement, consists ex- 
clusively in the right within 30 days 
after receiving notice of the resettle- 
ment to file a petition for review, as 
provided in section 1103. If the board 
of finance and revenue concurs in his 
view that the resettlement was erroneous, 
it may resettle the tax but it does not 
have jurisdiction to return the file to 


@ your department and either authorize or 


® 


direct you to make a further resettle- 


ment, 


Federal Writ Is Denied 





Against Oleomargarine Tax | act of 1926. 


Atlanta, Ga., June 13.—A Federal dis- 
trict court has no power to grant an in- 
junction restraining the assessment or 
collection of any tax, the District Court 
for the Northern District of Georgia, 
Atlanta Division, pointed out recently in 
a case entitled Standard Nut Margarine 
Company v. Rose. 


The company attempted to enjoin the | 


collector of internal revenue from col- 
lecting or attempting to collect an oleo- 
margarine tax from dealers to whom it 
was selling a certain nut product. The 
product is made from veaslenas oils, the 
company claimed, contending Phat taxed 
oleomargarine is based only on animal 
fats. Dealers are refusing to handle its 
product for fear of the tax, the plaintiffs 
alleged. 

“Since the damage done wauld_ be 
really incapable of computation if the 
business were unlawfully destroyed, a 
case for interference by equitable pre- 
vention would generally exist,” the court 
gid, holding, however, that it had no 
power to grant an injunction, and that 


the only remedy available was for the | 


dealers to pay the tax and sue for its 
recovery. 
4 





California Licensing Law 
Exempts Liquor Detectives 


State of California: 
Sacramento, June 13. 
Persons employed by the polite depart- 
ment are not subject to the detective 
licensing act, Attorney General U, S. 
Webb recently advised the secretary of 
the detective license department. The 
question arose, the inquiry explained, be- 
cause of a complaint that had been made 
in regard to certain unlicensed private 
detectives who go into counties taking 
work, especially liquor work, on.a con- 
tingent fee or a percentage basis, of so 
much for each “bootlegger” they arrest 
or, in some cases, for each bottle of 
liquor they turn in. 





Hospital Corporation Bonds 
Are Not Tax-free in Illinois 


State of Illinois: 

Springfield, June 13. 
Bonds issued by a hospital corporation 
and sold to the public are not exempt 
from taxation in the hands of Illinois 
residents, Attorney General Oscar E. 
Carlstrom advised the State’® attorney 
at Danville June 4. The fact that the 
property of the corporation itself is 
eMempt does not exempt the bonds, the 

opinion ruled, 


and that said payment will be made to 
you upon your demand.” 
| 5, On the day following that on which 


has tHe deposit was made in the hank, as 


| hereinabove recited, the plaintiff and the 
Commissioner signed an income and prof- 
its tax waiver, whereby the taxpayer 
waived “any period of limitation as to 
the time within which distraint or a pro- 
ceeding in court may be begun for the 
collection of the tax,” as provided in sec- 
tion 278(d) of the existing revenue act 
for the years 1917 and 1918, the same 
to remain in effect until Dec. 31, 1926. 
On Mar. 29, 1926, the plaintiff signed and 
\forwarded to the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue a “waiver of right to file a 
petition with the United States Board of 
Tax Appeals * * * under section 274(a) 
of the revenue act of 1926,” and con- 
sented to the assessment and collection 
of a deficiency in tax for the year 1918 
aggregating $29,177.06. A proviso was 
attached thereto that the waiver did not 
extend the statute of limitations for re- 
| fund or assessment of the tax and that 
the waiver is not an agreement as pro- 
| vided under section 1106 of the revenue 

6. The claim in abatement filed in De- 
cember, 1919, in the sum of $17,492.81, 
and also the claim in abatement filed in 
August, 1920, for $33,°96.15 for the year 
1918, were allowed for $19,053.70 and 
rejected for $32,135.24. 


Plaintiff Denied 
Right to Refund 


7. On May 28, 1926, the collector made 
{demand on the plaintiff for the sum of 
$28,846.64 representing unpaid balance 
of taxes alleged to be due for the year 
| 1918, which the plaintiff paid under pro- 
}test on June 8, 1926. Whereupon the 
collector withdrew all claim upon the de- 
| posit which had been made to guarantee 
payment for such tax. 

8. On Oct. 28, 1928, the plaintiff duly 
filed a claim for refund in the amount of 
$28,846.64, being the amount of addi- 
tional taxes paid for the vear 1918 as 
aforesaid. The ground of the claim for 
refund was that the taxes were collected 
after the expiration of the period of lim- 
itation. This claim for refund was re- 
jected by the Commissioner. 

Conclusion of Law 

Upon the foregoing special findings of 
fact, which are made part of the judg- 
ment herein, the court decides, as a con- 
clusion of law, that plaintiff is not en- 
titled to recover, and its petition is there- 
fore dismissed, 

Judgment is refdered against 
plaintiff in favor of the United States 
for the cost of printing the record in this 
case, the amount thereof to be ascer- 
tained by the clerk and collected by him 
according to law, 

Opinion 

Green, Judge, delivered the opinion of 
the court: 

This action is begun to recover taxes 
which had been paid after the period of 
limitations had run against their collec- 
tion. Counsel for plaintiff supports its 
case by the same line of argument that 
was presented to this court in Oak Wor- 
sted Mills v. United States, 68 C. Cls. 
539, and Gotham Can Co. v. United States, 
68 C, Cls. 749, in both instances adversely 
tothe plaintiffs therein. In the Oak 
Worsted Mills case, supra, we held that 
sections 607 and 611 of the act of 1928 
prevented a recovery. In the Gotham 
Can Co, case, supra, we held that section 
1106(a) of the act of 1926 was of no| 
benefit to the plaintiff where the taxes in | 
question had been collected prior to the 
time when the revenue bill of 1926 went 
into effect unless it was shown that the 
taxes were overpaid. It was expressly 
stated, however, in that decision that the 
court did not pass on the effect of the 
provision in the revenue bill of 1928 
which repealed section 1106(a) of the act 
of 1926 as of the date of its enactment. | 


payments it had made, the Court ofthe 1926 act went into force. 


the 


h In the case at bar, it appears that the | 
the taxpaying company could not recover; taxes in controversy were collected after 


sion in the Gotham Can case is, there- 
fore, not controlling herein because it 
does not determine the construction, or 
effect of section 1106(a) when the taxes 
were collected after the period of limita- 
tions had expired and the 1926 act was 
in force. But we do not find it necessary 
to determine the question left open by the 
Gotham Can Co. case for the reason that 
the defendant sets up an entirely new 
and different defense from anything 
pleaded in the two cases cited above and 
insists that the facts shown in support 
of this defense are sufficient by them- 
selves and alone to warrant a judgment 
in its favor, 


Guaranty Held to Prevent 
Statutory Bar to Right 


The deci- | 


| 


| 


| States,” 


Ss 


Pa id ‘Government Plans Suit 


Opposing New York Tax 


According to a statement by the De- 
partment of Justice, -there has been 
transmitted to the United States attor- 
ney for the southern district of New 
York instructions regarding a proposed 
suit to be filed against the City of New 


| York involving the question of alleged 


improper taxes levied upon lands, the 
property of the Federal 


an office building known as 45 Broadway, 
the statement explained, pointing out 
that at the time of the purchase the 
title was taken and held in the name of 


the Fleet Corporation, although the Fed- | 


eral Governmént advanced the entire 
consideration and was the sole beneficial 
owner. 

“In April, 1923, the Fleet Corporation 
conveyed the building to the 
the statement says and con- 


cludes as follows: “It is disclosed that 


for the years 1920 to 1930 the City of | 


New York has assessed and levied taxes 


| on the property, which in the aggregate, 


This defense is that the evidence shows | 


that the plaintiff had made a deposit in 
a bank as a guaranty of the payment of 


the taxes in controversy when finally de- | 


termined. 
posit, the bank advised the collector of 


In consideration of this de- | 


internal revenue that it would pay the | 


amount of 
the Commissioner to be due from the 
plaintiff, the case was held up until de- 


taxes finally determined by} 


termination had been made, and there- | 


after when such taxes were finally deter- 
mined the plaintiff paid the amount 
thereof and obtained a release of the de- 
posit. The defendant contends that the 
principles laid down in the case of United 
States v. John Barth Co., 279 U. S. 370, 
in any event prevent the plaintiff from 
recovering the refund in controversy. 

In that case the Government brought 
suit to enforce a bond given by the de- 
fendant and its surety for the payment 
of taxes, and the defense was made that 
payment was exacted after the collection 
of the tax was barred by the statute of 
limitations. The court said that neither 
the statute of limitations nor section 
1106(a) of the revenue act of 1926 ap- 


plied to an action upon a bond, and the | 


signers of the bond were not 
from the obligation arising out of that 
instrument. The court further said that: 

ae the taxpayer was permitted 
by a bond temporarily to postpone the 
collection and to substitute for his tax 
liability his contract under the bond. The 
object of the bond was not only to pre- 
vent the immediate collection of the tax 
but also to prevent the running of time 
against the Government.” 

Judgment was accordingly 
against the taxpayer. 


Collection Based 
On Valid Contract 


It is true that in the case last cited the 
bond was filed prior to the time when the 
statute of limitations expired and in the 
instant case the deposit was made in the 
bank and the guaranty given of payment 
after the statute had run against the col- 
lection of the tax. We are, nevertheless, 
clear that this does not alter the situa- 
tion, and that the principles announced 
in the John Barth Co. case, supra, de- 
termine the case at bar. 

In the instant case, the deposit was 
made and the guaranty given prior to 
the enactment of the 1926 act. Conced- 
ing for the purposes of the argument 
only that when the 1926 act was passed, 
section 1106(a) thereof extinguished the 
liability for taxes collected after the stat- 
ute of limitations had run and enabled 
a suit to be brought to recover the 
amount paid, it still must be said that the 
liability existed pzior to the enactment of 
that act. In fact, the passage of section 
1106(a) showed that Congress recognized 
that the liability did exist. This, as we 
observed in the Gotham Can Co. case, 
Was in pursuance of the well-known prin- 
ciple—so well established as to need no 
citation of authorities—that the statute 
of limitations or other bar against a rem- 
edy for the collection of a debt does not 
extinguish the liability therefor, 


Validity of Waiver Is 
Said to Be Immaterial 


As the liability for the tax still existed 
at the time when the deposit was made in 
the bank for its payment, the contract 
which the bank made to pay whatever 
amount might finally be determined to be 
the tax, was made upon a valid consid- 
eration both as to the plaintiff and the 
hank. The bank did not, it is true, pay 
the tax itself as the agreement provided. 
rhe plaintiff paid the tax and thereby 
discharged the liability of the bank. But 
whether paid by plaintiff or the bank, the 
result was the same. The collection was 
not made on the ground that a tax was 
due, but was based on a valid contract to 
pey a certain amount when it was deter- 
mined by the Commissioner, 

The tax fixed the sum to be paid, but 
the payment and collection was by virtue 
of the contract and not by reason of the 
tax liability, and the payment, therefore, 
can not be recovered by plaintiff. We 


rendered 


hardly think it is necessary to cite au- 
thorities to show that the moral obliga- 
tion to pay a valid debt is sufficient legal 







Additional news of taxation wifl 
be found today on page 13. 
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Gross Income—Exclusions—Income of Municipalities—Ferry Company Whose 
Capital Stock was Owned by Municipality— 

A municipality owned the majority of the capital stock of a ferry com- 
pany on which no dividends have ever heen paid; school children, police, 
firemen and other town officials and employes were transported free on the 
company’s ferries which furnished the only means of transportation between 
the municipality and the mainland, and it appeared that if the ferries were 
not operated regularly the municipality would lose a large proportion of 
its Summer visitors; held that the ferry company was exempt from Federal 
income taxes.—Jamestown & Newport Ferry Co. v. 
1)—V U. S. Daily, 1203, June 14, 1930, 


A. 


Statute of Limitations—Recovery of Tax Paid After Expiration of Limita- 
tion Upon Collection—Bond Given by Taxpayer After Statute. Expired—1926 


Act, See. 1106(a)— 


After the statute of limitations on collection had expired, but prior to 
the enactment of section 1106(a) of the revenue act of 1926, the taxpaying 
company made a deposit in a bank guaranteeing payment of certain taxes 
in controversy; after the enactment of section 1106(a) of the 1926 act-the 
taxpayer paid such taxes and obtained a release of the deposit; held that 
recovered.—Mascot Oil 
S.)—V U. S. Daily, 1203, June 14, 1930, 


the payment ceuld be 


(Ct. Cls. U. 


not 


Internal Revenue. 


relieved | 


Index and Digest 
Federal Tax Decisions and Rulings 


ABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Indez and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


exclusive of interest or penalties, 
amounts to upward of $500,000. The be- 
lief is entertained as a basis for this 
proposed suit that decisions of Federal 
courts in a number of cases warrants 
a decree being rendered cancelling the 
taxes and enjoining their collection.” 





New Mexico Upholds Tax 
Upon Cattle After Sale 


State of New Mexico: 
Santa Fe, June 13. 


The State of New Mexico had the right | 


to enforce its claim for personal property 
taxes against a nonresident by personal 
juagment, when the nonresident was per- 
sonally served in New Mexico, the su- 
preme court of that State recently held 
in a case entitled State v. Baker. 


The appellee owned certain cattle lo- | 


cated in New Mexico and listed the same 
for taxation. 
fore the assessment 
the hands of the treasurer and no at- 
tempt was made to distrain. Instead the 
State started suit to obtain a personal 
judgment. That suit could be main- 
tained, the State supreme court held, re- 
versing the decision of the lower court. 


roll was placed in 





Missouri River Bridge 
Held to Be Tax Exempt 


State of Missouri: 

Jefferson City, June 13 
The bridge over the Missouri River at 
Jefferson City is.exempt from taxation, 
Assistant Attornéy General G. C. Weath- 
erby recently advised the chairman of 
the State tax commission. The bridge 
was recently conveyed to the State by 
the Capital City Highway Bridge Com- 

pany, the opinion explained. 

The fact that the deed contained cer- 
tain limitations and reservations relative 


to the possession and control of the 
property, and the encumbrances and 
easements to which the conveyance was 


subject does not destroy the exemption 
accorded to State-owned property, the 
opinion held 





Bay State Court Upholds 
Plea for Tax Abatement 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, June 13 

Where a taxpayer made an oral appli 
cation to the chairman of a beard of 
assessors for an abatement of certain 
taxes, he was entitled to have such ap- 
plication acted upon, the Supreme Judi- 
cial Court of Massachusetts recently held 
in a case entitled Shawmut Mills v. 
Board of Assessors of the City of Fall 
River. 

The application involved 1927 and 1928 
taxes, the opinion explained, holding that 
since the board failed to act upon the 
applications within a reasonable time 
after they were made, a writ of man- 
damus may properly issue to compel con- 
sideration and action thereon. 
rrr ee 
consideration for a subsequent new prom- 
ise to pay if made either before or after 
the bar of the statute has become com- 
plete, and that the new promise based 
upon such moral obligation binding 
upon the debtor and may be shown in 
avoidance of the statute of limitations. 
But see the numerous decisions, both 
State and Federal, listed on this point 


is 


under section 569, page 1099, of 37 
Corpus Juris. ; 
Counsel for plaintiff urge that the 


waiver which was executed the day fol- 
lowing that on which the deposit was 
made in the bank is invalid, first, because 
it was executed after the statute of lim- 
itations had run, and, second, because it 
was so restricted by its terms as not to 
apply to the conditions in the case at bar. 
But these matters do not affect defend- 
ant’s right to retain the money paid pur- 
suant to the guaranty. While we have 
no necessity for considering them, it 
might be said that in the case of Charles 
H. Stange v. United States, 68 Ct. Cls. 
395, we held that a waiver was not in- 
valid simply for the reason that it was 
executed after the expiration of the pe- 
riod of limitations. 

Without considering the other ques- 
tions arising in the case, we hold that by 
reason of the deposit and guaranty the 
plaintiff is not entitled to recover herein, 
and it is ordered that its petition be dis- 
missed, 

WILLIAMS, Judge; LItTLeTon, Judge; 
‘and Bootu, Chief Justice, concur. 


Commissioner . (C. € 


Co. v. United States. 
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| Decisions of Board 
of Tax Appeals 


_ Held to Exempt Ferry From Tax 





Newport Ferry Company was not subject 


to Federal income taxes for the fiscai 
|years 1922, 1923 and 1925, the Cir- 


|cuit Court of Appeals for the First Cir- | 
cuit held in this case, reversing a 
decision of the Board of Tax Appeals. 

The town has always held a majority 
of the capital stock of the company and 
in 1924 and later acquired and now holds | 
‘all the capital stock, it was explained, 
The company’s ferries are the only means 
of transportation between the town and 
the mainland except for some small pri-| 
vate boats. School children, police, fire- 
men, etc., use the ferries free of charge. 
The town has a permanent population of 
1,500 and a Summer population of about | 
5.000, and unless the ferries were oper- 
ated regularly, a large proportion of the 
| Summer visitors would have been lost, it 
was shown. | 

“Limiting our decision to the facts of } 
this case, we have no hesitation in hold- 
ing that none of the income derived by 
this ferry company was subject to in- | 
come tax by the Federal Government,” | 
the court said, 





JAMESTOWN & Newport FERRY COMPANY 
Vv. COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE; CIRCUIT COURT OF APPEALS, FIRST 
Circuit, No. 2428. 

Appeal from Board of Tax Appeals. 


Guy Mason (Ropert A. LITTLETON with | 


him on the brief) for the taxpayer; 
RANpDOLPH C. SHAW (G. A. YOuNG- 
Quist, Assistant Attorney General, C. 
M. CuHarest, A. H. Pierce, J. Louis 


MONARCH and DEAN P. KIMBALL) for | 


the Commissioner. 


Before BINGHAM, ANDERSON 

Son, JJ. 

The court’s opinion delivered June 5 
follows in full text: 

ANDERSON, J.—This is an appeal from 
the Board of Tax Appeals holding the 
Jamestown & Newport Ferry Company 
subject to an income tax for the fiscal 
years 1922, 1923 and 1925. The facts 
are elaborately set forth in the opinion 
of the Board of Tax Appeals. We sum- 
marize them as follows: | ; 

The Town of Jamestown is conterminous 
with Conanicut Island in Narragansett 
Bay. The town is about 3 miles west of | 
Newport, located on another island, and | 
approximately east of Sanderstown on 
the mainland. It has a permanent pop- 
ulation of about 1,500, and a Summer 
population of about 5,000. Its main in- 
dustries are as a Summer resort and 
for agriculture, consisting of dairy 
farms, poultry raising and a little truck 
gardening. As early as 1872 the town 
appointed a committee to investigate and 
report upon the facts relating to the 
establishment of a ferry to Newport. 
In May, 1872, the town agreed to sub- 
scribe for 60 per cent of the stock of a 
ferry association, to be organized, upon 
the condition that 40 per cept be taken 
first by responsible individual subscrip- 
tions, 


Facts Show Public 


Nature of Service 


In May, 1873, the Jamestown & New- 
port Ferry Company was incorporated 
by a special act of the State legislature, 
with an authorized capital stock of $100,- 
000, and having the exclusive right to 
carry passengers and freight from 
Jamestown to Newport. This act was 
amended and supplemented by _ several 
acts on various dates, to June 30, 19238. 
Under these acts and by vote of the 
town, all the capital of the ferry com- 
pany was furnished by or on the credit 
of the Town of Jamestown, excepting 
only 40 per cent of the original capital 
stock subscribed by private individuals. 
In 1923, the town voted for a loan to the 
ferry company of $100,000, secured by 
mortgage, and to issue its own serial 
bonds for that amount payable $10,000 
a year for 10 consecutive years, with 
interest at 4% per cent. 

This ferry furnishes the only means 
of transportation between Jamestown 
and Newport and with the mainland, ex- 
cept for some small private boats. It 
is expressly found that if no ferry were 
operated regularly, the island would lose 
a large percentage of its Summer vis- 
itors, and that transportation to and 
from the island could be carried on only 
in small private boats, launches and 
skiffs. Jamestown high school children, 
some 60 in number, attend the high 
school at Newport. The school children, 
police, firemen and other town officials 
and employes are transported by the 
ferry company without charge to them, 
and nothing is paid by the town for such 
transportation. All other persons pay 
the regular rates—a straight fare of 15 
cents one way, with a weekly and 
monthly rate of 10 cents one way for 
commuters. The company now owns 
three ferryboats, as well as_ landing 
wharves at Jamestown and Sanderstown. 
It employs from 50 to 60 laborers. From 
about Nov. 1 to May 1 the ferries are 
usually operated at a loss. The annual 
Operating expenses, including repairs 
and improvements, approximately equal 
the gross income each year. The gross 
annual income varies from approximately 
$160,000 to $170,000. 


Exemption Under - 


Revenue Act Claimed 


The town has always held a majority 
of the capital stock, and in 1924 and 
later acquired and now holds all the 
capital stock. The board of directors of 
five consisted, prior to the acquisition, 
of a ferry committee elected annually 
by the town, and two additional stock- 
holders chosen by the town committee. 
Since 1916 or 1917, the treasurer has 
been paid a salary of $500 a year. No 
dividends have ever been paid upon the 
capital stock. Financially the ferry 
company has always been a town enter- 
prise, findnced by or on the credit of the 
town. 

The questions are whether the ferry 
company’s income, or at least that pro- 
portion thereof which the stock owned 
by Jamestown bears to the total stock 
outstanding, is exempt from Federal in- 
come tax under section 213(b)(7) of the 
revenue acts of 1921 and 1924, 


and WIL- 


Under these provisions, “gross in- 
come”; i 
“(b) Does not include the following 


items, which shall be exempt from taxa- 
tion under this title: 

“(7) Income derived from any pub- 
lic utility or the exercise of any essen- 
tial governmental function and accruing 
to any State, Territory, or yistr 
of Columbia, or any political subdivision 
of a State or Territory, or income ac- 
cruing to the Government of any pos- 
session of the United States, or any 
political subdivision thereof. | 

“Whenever any State, Territory, or the 
| District of Columbia, or any political | 
| subdivision of a State or Territory, prior 


| Wheat. 


,of the United 


|Not to Support Levy 


| fleet and its veterans’ hospital. 


the District | 


Immunity From Federal Levy on Evidence 
Showing Service to Be Community Matter 





Boston, Mass.—The Jamestown &,to Sept. &, 1916, entered in good faith | 


into a contract with any person, the, 
object and purpose of which is to ac- 


quire, construct, operate or maintain a Charles F. 


public utility, no tax shall be levied un- | 


| der the provisions of this title upon the | 
}income derived from 
{such public utility, so far as the payment | 
| thereof will impose a loss or burden upon | 


the operation of | 


such State, Territory, District of Colum- | 
bia, or political ‘ subdivision; but this 
provision is not intended and shall not | 
be construed to confer upon such person | 
any financial gain or exemption or to | 
relieve such person from the payment | 
of a tax as provided for in this title 
upon the part or portion of such income 
to which such person is entitled under 
such contract.” 


Definite Rule on 


Distinction Lacking 


It is well settled that, independently 
of statutory exemption, the property of 
the States and the instrumentalities of 


their governmental powers and duties 
are exempt from Federal taxation. Am- 
brosini v. United States, 187 U. S. 1, 


7; Pollock v. Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Co., 157 U. S. 429, 584; United States | 
v. Railroad, 17 Wall. 322; Collector v.! 
Day, 11 Wall. 113. 

But, as said in Flint v. Stone Tracy 
Co., 220 U. S. 107, 157, 158: 

“But this limitation has never been 
extended to the exclusion of the activi- 
ties of a merely private business from 
the Federal taxing power, although the 
power to exercise them is derived from | 
an act of incorporation by one of the | 
States.” 

Compare 


Wall. 


Vv. Peniston, | 
The Bank, 9} 
738, 859; South Carolina v. | 
United States, 199 U. S. 487. In this 
case, the court, with three justices dis- 
senting, held that the agencies of the 
State of South Carolina carrying on the 
liquor traffic were not exempt from the 
operation of the internal revenue laws 
States. The distinction 
between the two lines of cases is fine. 

As pointed out by Mr. Justice Stone 
Metcalf & Eddy v. Mitchell, 269 U. | 


also Railroad 


18 5; Osborne vy. 


in 
9 


|S. 514, 522: 


“Just what instrumentalities of either 


la State or the Federal Government are | 


exempt from taxation by the other can- | 
not be stated in terms of universal ap- | 
plication.” 

And again (p. 523): 

“As cases arise, lying between the 
two extremes, it becomes necessary to 
draw the line which separates those ac- 
tivities having some relation to gov- 
ernment, which are nevertheless subject 
to taxation, from those which are im- 
mune. Experience has ;.hown that there 
is no formula by which that line may he 
plotted with precision in advance. But 
recourse may be had to the reason upon 
which the rule rests, and which must be 
the guiding principle to control its 
operation.” 


Statute Construed 


In this opinion, practically aj] the cases 
cited and relied upon by the Board of 
Tax Appeals in the instant case are cited | 
and reviewed. For present purposes, we 
think the above quotations sufficiently il- | 
lustrate the distinctions between the two | 
lines of cases. 

A later decision is that of Panhandle | 
Oil Co. v. Mississippi, 277 U. S. 218, 222. | 
This involves a gasoline tax levied by | 
the State on gasoline sold to the United 
States for the use of its Coast Guard 
A bare | 
held tax in- 


majority of the court the 


valid on the ground that “the necessary * 


* * & 


operation of these enactments is 
directly to retard, impede and burden the 
exertion by the United States of its con- 
stitutional powers to operate the fleet 
and hospital * * * to exact tribute on 
its transactions and apply the same to 
the support of the State.” 

The instant case does not require us to 
go so far as did the majority of the court 
in the Panhandle Oil case, in order to 
hold it beyond the power of Congress to 
levy the taxes in question. Compare also 
Haley v. Boston, 191 Mass. 291, and cases 
cited. This case holds that when the 
city -under an ordinance removes ashes, 
etc., without charge or profit, it is not 
liable in tort for the negligence of one 
of its drivers, 

Ferry Said to Be 
Essential to Community 

We conclude the statute, fairly con- 
strued, imports no intent by Congress to 
levy such taxes. The statute, supra, pro- 
vides that “gross income” shall not in- 
clude “income derived from any public 


utility or the exercise of any govern- 
mental function and accruing to any 
State * * * or any political subdivision 


of a State.” The yzweneral purpose there 


expressed is repeated by later language 
in the provision that “Whenever any 
State * * or any political subdivision 
of a State * * * prior to Sept. 8, 1916, 
entered in good faith into a contract 
with any person, the object and purpose 
of which to acquire, construct, op- 
erate or maintain a public utility, no tax 
shall be levied under the provisions of 
this title upon the income derived from 
the operation of such public utility, so 
far as the payment ‘thereof will impose 
a loss or burden upon such State * * 
or political subdivision.” 

While it may not be clear that the 
town was operating this public utility 
under a contract, the arrangement out- 
lined above was at least as effective a 


” 
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Promulgated June 13 
Income From Jamestown & Newport Company Accorded Pacific Door and Sash Company, Docket 


Nos. 14481, 18898, 21186. 


Invested capital determined. Spe- 
cial assessment denied. 7 
Washington State Bank, Docket No. 


19911. 

Amount paid in purchase of as- 
sets of going bank in excess of value 
of the assets, not deductible. 
Meagher, Docket No. 24105. 

Gain or Loss. Exchange. Install- 
ment Obligations. Petitioner doing 
business as a sole proprietor, to a 
large extent on the installment basis, 
organized a corporation to which he 
transferred in 1923 all of the assets 
of the business for all of its author- 
ized capital stock. Included in the 
assets conveyed were $117,863.13 of 
uncollected installment obligations 
representing unrealized profits of 
$53,488.57. Held, that*the transfer 
of these installment obligations be- 
ing a transaction provided by section 
202(b) (3) of the revenue act of 1921, 
not to give rise to gain or loss, re- 
spondent erred in including in peti- 
tioner’s income for the year 1923 the 
sum of $53,488.57 as a profit realized 
by reason of petitioner’s disposition 
of them in this manner. 


Mary R. Spencer, Mary R. Perry, fore 


merly Mary R. Spencer, Docket Nos, 

5 42492. 

Income. 2ayments for Dower 
Rights and in Lieu of Alimony by 
Means of Income from Trust Fund. 
Petitioner, pending hearing of her 
action for divorce, entered into an 
agreement with her husband whereby 
a trust fund was created from his 
estate, the income thereof not in ex- 
cess of $14,000 per year to be paid 
her yearly for support of herself and 
child, and for release of her dower 
rights, the trust to become effective 
only if and when she secured a de- 
cree of divorce. The divorce was 
granted, this agreement and deed of 
trust being submitted to the court 
as the settlement @ffected by the par- 
ties of the question of support and 
maintenance. Held, that sums re- 
ceived by petitioner representing in- 
come of the trust being payments in 
lieu of alimony and for surrender of 
dower rights were not income tax- 
able to her. 

Alerander W. Smith, Jr., Executor of 
the Estate of Alexander W. Smith, D. 
lL. Shannon, Docket Nos. 27224, 27225, 
26909, 

A partnership, of which the dece- 
dent Smith was a member, trans- 
ferred real estate to the petitioner, 
Shannon, under an agreement provid- 
ing that the latter, upon payment of 
$10 on the date thereof, $1,000 
monthly for a term of 20 years, and 
$10 at the end of such term, in addi- 
tion to paying the taxes and insur- 
ance, would be entitled to a fee sime , 
ple*deed to the premises. Contem- 
poraneously with the agreement, the 
decedent and his partner executed a 
joint fee simple deed to the property 
yand delivered the same to a third 
party to be held in escrow. Although 
the agreement was called a “lease” 
and the payments to be made there- 
under were referred to as ‘“‘rent,” the 
contract was a conditional sale, and 
the payments were payments of pur- 
chase price. 

Under a partnership agreement the 
estate of a deceased member was en- 
titled to receive one-fourth of the net 
earnings of the firm for 12 months 
trom the first day of the month suc- 
ceeding death, such payments to be 
“in full of al! interest of the dece- 
dent’s estate in the business of the 
firm.” The evidence is insufficient to 
overcome the determination of the 
Commissioner that the amount re- 
ceived by the estate of a deceased 

sai ee 
[Continuedon Page 13, Column 6.) 


255, 


means of operation as though a formal 
contract had been made. 

The only reason why Jamestown had 
no income accruing to it from this publie 
utility was because, as operated, the pub- 
lic utility had no net income. Perhaps 
if the ferry company had not furnished 
free transportation to the high school 
pupils and town officials, it might have, 
had such an income. As already pointed 
out, financially the enterprise was as ef- 
fective a municipal enterprise as though 
it had been operated directly by the 
town. Taxation was, apart from the orig- 
inal contributions of 40 per cent of its 
stock, which never received any dividends 
whatsoever—the sole financial basis of 
its operations. 

If neeessary for the case (and we do 
think it is), we might distinguish 
this ferry from many others, owing to 
the fact that Jamestown is an island, 
and that without this ferry the inhabi- 
tants would have hed no access by publie 
facilities either to Newport, another is-" 
land, or to the mainland. As related to 
Jamestown, this ferry was, in function, 
indistinguishable from a bridge or other 
necessary portion of a highway. All 


ferries are, in general, regarded as’ 
publici juris. See United States v. King 
County, 281 Fed. 686, C. C. A. (9th), 
and authorities cited. 

But this ferry was essential to the 
normal life of this community, not a 
mere matter of additional public con- 
venience, like many other ferries. Limit. 


ing our decision to the facts of this case, 
we have no hesitation in holding that 
none of the income derived by this ferry 
company was subject to income tax by 
the Federal Government. 

The decision of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals is reversed and the case is ree 
manded to the Board for further pro.” 
ceedings not inconsistent with this 
opinion, 
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New Methods of Handling Issues Involved in Regulation Are Listed 





Among Questions to Be Taken Up at Annual Convention 
Next Year at Hartford, Conn. 


Chicago, Hl., E 4 
“ of the executive committee of the na- 
tional convention of insurance commIs- 
sioners in Chicago June 12, it was defi- 
- nitely decided to hold the next annual 
meeting of the organization in Hartford, 
Conn., Sept. 8 9, 10, 1930. Details of 
the program were left in the hands of 
a committee consisting of Col. Howard 
FP. Dunhan, president of the convention 
and insurance commissioner of Connecti- 
* eut; Ray Yenter, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee and insurance commis- 
sioner of Iowa, and A. S. Caldwell, secre- 
tary of the convention and insurance 
commissioner of Tennessee. 

Suggestions were made at the com- 
mittee meeting that the subject of in- 
surance taxation and financial responsi- 
bility of motorists be given an Impor- 
tant. place on the program. It was pro- 
posed to the program committee that it 
consider asking W. A. Tarver, chairman 
of the Texas board of insurance com- 
missioners to prepare a paper on taxa- 
tion and that R. Leighton Foster, insur- 
ance commissioner of the Province of 
Ontario, Canada, be asked to speak on 

. motorists’ responsibility, followed by dis- 
cussion to be led by Col. Clarence Cc. Wy- 

» song, insurance commissioner of Indiana. 
The program committee announced that 
jt desired recommendations for additional 
subjects to be treated at the meeting. _ 

At an earlier session of the executive 
committee June 12 the report of the 
blanks committee, submitted by its chair- 
man, Walter A. Robinson, actuary of the 
Ohio insurance department, was received 
and accepted. Later this was adopted 
by the entire convention, the roll call of 
which showed 31 States represented. 


New Blank Form 


Is Recommended 


anks ¢ ittee, 

The report of the blanks comm , 
Mr. sitaoon explained, recommended a 
new blank for title and mortgage guar- 
anty companies, the adoption of a method 


valuati juvenile branches of fra- 
of valuation for j _<. 


ternal insurance associations, 
elimination of deferred dividend sched- 
ules from the life blank. Mr. Robin- 


son stated the committee had been asked 
to prepare blanks for the line of na 
cation between inland marine and ocean 
marine insurance, but that the matter 
had been ater to = fire insurance 
i a definition. ; 
a cortion of a 2% per cent loading 
into workmen’s compensation rate _mak- 
ing to cover contingencies or profit, in 
view of the adverse experience of com- 
pensation insurance carriers In the last 
seven years, will be recommended to the 
national convention by its committee on 
workmen’s compensation, according toa 
resolution adopted by the committee at 
a meeting June 12. : 

Clarence C. Wysong, insurance com- 
missioner of Indiana, was the only mem- 
ber of the committee who opposed the 
resolution, his objection being that such 
action tends to make the insurance com- 
missioners managers of the companies, 
instead of supervising officials. 

The resolution was the outgrowth of a 


demar- | 





; * . a ; 
June 13.—At a meeting* license forms used in all States, accord- he said, the States may assist in the in- 


ing to W. A. Tarver, chairman of the/| terest of the public and the insurance 
Texas board of insurance commissioners | companies by guiding efforts of the com- 
and chairman of the committee. Mr.) panies to limit acquisition cost. He sug- 
Tarver explained the committee is not gested that a fundamental rule be 
attempting to pass upon agents’ qualifi- adopted by the fidelity and surety acqui- 
cation laws at this time, but upon the | sition cost conference limiting produc- 
matter of uniformity in State require- tion costs to 30 per cent of premiums, 
a for ae — sendid and —s supplementary rules be devised 
“The committee has done splendid) by the cenference to carry out this plan. 
work,” Mr. Tarver said, “in compiling! “Mr. Brown referred to the present set 
a vast amount of data bearing on this | of surety rules as “a progressive experi- 
question.” He referred to a_ report mentation,” that “should not be dis- 
adopted by the convention in 1928 to carded if a cauertanent ig to. he cone 
the effect that there is need for sim-| tinued.” His statement follows in full 
plification by standardization and uni-' text: 
formity of practice in the matter of ap-; | speak in reference only to fidelity 
plications and requisitions for agents’) anq surety business, a line in which the 
licenses and collection of fees therefor. : 


The committee has made a study show- 


engaged for 46 vears. We have only 


ing the requirements of each State,’ recently engaged in the general casualty 
showing the present lack of standard-/jines, and as to those lines my views are 
ization, | yet in the formative stage. — 

A resolution introduced before the | * ge. 


It is easy to stress unduly the enforced 
limitation of acquisition cost of fidelity 
and surety business. Such cost takes 
only a part of the premium dollar. Taxes, 
losses, safeguarding devices and admin- 
istration expenses demand their shares. 

A well-managed company watches all 


meeting of the convention June 12 by 
W. P. Tate, of the Kentucky insurance 
department, to investigate the setting 
up of reserves by industrial accident and 
realth insurance companies on funeral | 
benefits, was referred by the convention | 
to its committee on “reserves other than classes of expenses. It realizes that 
life.” F these classes are correlated and cannot 

Mr. Tate explained that some of these be dissociated. An expense ratio that 
companies writing funeral benefits set. seems high may be abundantly justi- 
up reserves while others do not, even! fied by a relatively low loss ratio. 
though their policies are noncancelable. Nevertheless a movement for the en- 
He added that the Kentucky companies | forced limitation of acquisition 
are putting up full reserves, but others alone is well under way: and the Amer- 
are not. While there is no specific law | ican Surety Company of New York de- 
on the subject in his State, Mr, Tate said sires to contribute to that movement in 
this requirement was being enforced by every way that it consistently can, 
a departmental ruling. 

Opposition to any action on the part 
of the States to control acquisition costs By Edict 
of the fire insurance business was ex-| ~ ae 4 
pressed by fire insurance executives at} The limitation is now imposed by edict 
the second session of the hearings being of the State, as in the case of subway 
conducted by the committee on acquisi-| bonds in New York; by pledges to the 
tion costs of the convention under the | State, as in the case Of those given to 
chairmanship of C. D. Livingston, in- the superintendent of insurance of the 
surance commissioner of Michigan. 


Limitation Imposed 


Charles R. Street, president of the | efforts on the part of the companies, as 
Western Underwriters Association and represented by their acquisition cost 
vice president of the Great American In- conference. 


Edicts by the State may be enforceable 


surance Company, and Neal Bassett,! c 
if legal but they are apt to be arbitrary 


president of the Firemen’s Insurance Co., { | 
of Newark, N. J., read formal statements | and inflexible. t D 
to the committee, while Edward Milligan, may be in conflict with that of another, 
president of the Eastern Underwriters and even if they could be unified, the 
Association and president of the Phoenix | edicts of all the States might be in con- 
Insurance Co., of Hartford, submitted a flict with economic principles. Such 
letter, which was read by the secretary edicts should therefore always be 
of the committee, J. J. McGrath, of the avoided. . 
New York insurance department. rhe State may, however, appropriately 
Mr. Milligan said in his letter that pro- US¢ its beneficent influence in the in- 
ducers of business are entitled to prac-| terest of both the public and the com- 
tical recognition for keeping down the Panies by guiding the companies in their 
burning ratio. Acquisition costs, he efforts to limit acquisition cost. 
wrote, are only one factor in the expenses, Such guidance might well take the 
of operation, and he suggested that the form of two recommendations by this 
State insurance commissioners could per- Committee. — 
form splendid service to the country by (1) That the fidelity and surety ac- 
bringing about a curtailment of special 4¥!sition cost conference adopt a funda- 
insurance taxes, licenses and fees, which mental rule, to the effect that the total 
in 1929 amounted to 4.65 per cent of net @mount of each company’s fidelity and 
premium income. surety premiums must in every calendar 
year be laid down at its home office at 


Rate Reductions |an average production and field super- 


company that I represent has been chiefly | 


cost | 


State of New York; and by cooperative | 


The edict of one State! 


‘Tax Issues and Liability of Motorists By West Virginia | 


Upheld on Appeal 


Has Right to Sue 140 
Companies to Prevent 
Certain Contracts 





_Charleston, W. Va., June 13.—The 
right of the State auditor and insurance 
}commissioner to institute suit in the 
State courts to enjoin 140 fire insurance 
companies from executing certain forms 
of contracts with their West Virginia 


circuit court of appeals 
N. C., June 10, according to announce- 
ment by the auditor, Edgar C. Lawson. 

The court 


from interfering with the insurance com- 
panies in executing the contracts. 

The opinion, which was written by 
Judge Elliott Northcott, of- Huntington, 
| modified the decree {‘as to in no way in- 
terfere with the defendant, the auditor, 
| his deputies, assistants, representatives, 
agents, employes and attorneys from 
| taking any steps they may conclude to 
|take or may be advised to take looking 
to bringing suit in the State courts under 
| the statute.” 
| A statement explaining the case was 
issued by Mr. Lawson and follows in 
|full text: 

History of Litigation 

In the Fall of 1927, 140 fire insurance 

companies, composing what is known as 





the West Virginia Uniformity Associa- | 


tion, submitted to their agents in West 


| contract,” providing that if the agents 


represented any companies other than | 
uniformity companies they would be pe- | 


nalized one-half of their commissions. 


‘Federal Ruling Says State | 





agents was upheld by the United States | 
at Asheville, | 


The modified a decree of the} 
District Court for the Southern District | é C " 
lof West Virginia, restraining the auditor| sideration of the interests of the com- 


Virginia a contract, known as the “green | 


Regulation of Highway Bridges 


To Safeguard 





Movement of Vehicles Considered in Proposals to Extend | 
Control Over New Projects 





Topic IlI—Public Roads: Bridges 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
their place in the administrative organizations. 


Public Roads. 
By E. E. 


Representative in Congress From Illinois 


HEN the bridge act of Mar. 23, 
1906, was passed, Congress had in 
view principally the protection of 
the interests of navigation. Practi- 
cally no thought was given to the con- 


merce that would pass over the bridges 
on the highways. Very few highway 
bridges were being constructed. There 
were very few improved hard surfaced 
highways in 1906, and practically no 
bridges were being constructed except 


| railroad bridges, and occasionally high- 


way bridges in the large municipalities 
or other large centers of population. 
The 25 years that have passed since 
then have brought about many changes” 
in the channels and facilities for the 
transportation of interstate commerce. 
Motor transportation has developed 
and with the marvelous development 
of the motor industry and the rapid 
growth of the transportation of pas- 
sengers and freight by motor power, 
has come the development of perhaps 
the finest system of improved hard 
surfaced highways in the world. 
Millions of private motor cars and 
motor trucks and buses are now trans- 
porting a large part of the Nation’s 
commerce over the highways; and with 


The agents appealed to the insurance| this growth and improvement of the 


department on Jan. 6, 1928. Mr. Sam T. 
Mallison, then auditor, authorized 
torney General H. B. Lee to bring a suit 
in the Circuit Court, of Kanawha County 
in the name of the State of West Virginia 
against the companies belonging to the 
the uniformity association, upon the 
grounds that said contract was 
| and was an attempt to create a monopoly 
in restraint of trade, and an attempt to 
drive out the independent companies 
from the agencies of the State. 

| Judge Arthur P. Hudson granted a 


straining the enforcement of the “green 
contract.” After numerous conferences 
the case was finally dismissed upon an 
agreed order, that the companies would 
withdraw the “green contract” and not 


submit any more like it to the agents | 


without the approval of the insurance 
department. This order was entered in 
October, 1928. 


Smaller Penalties Proposed 


Immediately, the West Virginia Uni- 
formity Association prepared 


tion” clauses but providing small penal- 
ties, 
|W. Va., and unanimously rejected the 
contracts and petitioned the companies 
{to not attempt to enforce them, and of- 
| fered to sign a contract to not represent 
| any company in their agencies except at 


At- | 


illegal | 





temporary injunction Jan. 6, 1928, re- | 





another | 
contract containing the same “separa- | 


The agents met at Parkersburg, | 


| highways has come the necessity and 


the public demand for improved and 
safer methods of crossing the rivers 
and other navigable waters of the 
country. People will no longer submit 
to the delays, the dangers, and the in- 
conveniences of crossing the rivers by 
antiquated ferries, but the public con- 
venience and necessity requires the 
construction of the safe and adequate 
bridges in the interest of commerce 
on the highways. 

* 


* * 


HILE Congress has passed legis- 

lation which perhaps adequately 
safeguards the interests of navigation 
in the construction of bridges, no leg- 
islation whatever of a general charac- 
ter has been enacted by Congress pro- 
viding adequate protection in the con- 
struction of highway bridges for the 
interest of commerce that is being 
transported on the highways. The act 
of Mar. 23, 1906, ought to be supple- 
mented by additional general legisla- 
tion regulating the construction of 
highway bridges, and legislation for 
that purpose is now pending in Con- 
gress. In the meantime, and pending 


In the next of this series on 


in relation to highway systems. 


“Public Roads: Bridges,” to appear in the issue 
of June 16, Representative Denison will continue discussion of bridge problems 
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the enactment of general legislation 
by Congress, the Committees of the 
House and Senate have for several 
years been working out certain general 


policies for the protection of the pub- Y., Funk & Wagnalls co., 1930. 30-11467 
lic in the construction of highway | Reidy, M. O’Connor. At home and abroad 
bridges, and these policies are now be- by ... dedicated to the bovs and girls 
ing carried out by provisions inserted around the Irish firesides. 95 p. N. & 


1929. 01a 


| Roerich, Nikolai Konstantinovich. Flame in 
chalice, 


in all bills granting franchises for the 
construction of such bridges. 


In 1906 Congress passed the first Siegrist. Ties ——— by Mary 
Federal-aid road act, which provided “Songs and sagas,” book i.) 106 ae ~. 
a Federal appropriation for a limited | Roerich museum press, 1930. 30-11478 
number of years of $75,000,000 per | Russia. (U.S. S. R.) General’no tv 
year to aid and encourage the States narodnogo  Komissariata danaey os 


in the construction of improved high- | 


ways. 


granitsei, Berlin. ...The actual rev e 
At the expiration of the term | “in 1927/2 


and expenditure of the USSR in 1927/28 


of years provided by the act, addi- and the budget for 1928/29. 10 p. Ber- 
tional legislation was passed extending | lin, 1929, 30-4478 
the annual appropriation for another | Russia. (U.S.S.R.) General’noe angestvo 
term of years. Provision was made narodnogo  Komissariata  finansov za 


granitsei, Berlin. 


The chief fac 
the economic "i oe 


for the administration of these acts | situati f the USSR 
5 lon o e SS in 


by a bureau designated as the Bureau 


i 1928. 10 p. Berlin, 1929 30 

p ; » 1929. 50-4481 

ive in the Department of Russia. (U.S. S. R.) General’noe angestvo 
ie oe narodnogo  Komissariata finansov za 


granitsei, Berlin. ... The internal loans 


HE work of this Bureau has been Porte Soviet Union and the methods of 


their realisati i 
efficiently performed. The purposes — 2. oe un 
of the Federal-aid road acts have been | Russia. (U.S. S. R.) General'n ' : 
effectively carried out. The States narodnogo  Komissariata Soamaet on 
were amply encouraged to improve granitsei, Berlin. . The oil iadustry 


their highways until now there is a of the U. S. S. R. (Its development and 


mania for highway construction all —" Zz the world market.) 12 p. 
over the United States. The different eon” Pn wi 30-4482 
States are competing with one another suites ke —. ark Sun = 
: s : ° i pee fe ed Jessie Louise . 
in the completion of better highway aldson, with portraits of Blackfeet ln. 


systems. Every possible method of 
raising revenues within constitutional | Houghton Mifflin co., 1930 
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obtain funds for the construction of | the New primer, by |. 


dians by Winold Reiss. 254 p. Boston, 
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: . a, Carlo, conte. 

penditure of these vast sums, have be- Europe; portraits. i ae aecen 

come the most potent governmental sions and recollections. 420 p. Indianap- 


agencies, political and otherwise, in 
the various States. 


They have organized into a national 


| _ olis, The Bobbs-Merrill co., 1930 30-11465 
| Smith, Henry Justin. A gallery of Thiees 
| editors; lecture delivered under the aus- 


oe § : al | pices of the University ene au 
association of State highway commis- | Of Chicago. eT ne eo ese> Universitas 
sions with offices and legislative agents | reprints. no. 44.) 20 Pp illus wea 
in Washington, and through the propa- The Chicago daily news, 1930, Mats 


: : : set 30- 5 
gating influence of this association and % ater 


of the Bureau of Public Roads of the Arnesen, Odd... . . ' 4 ’ . 
Department of Agriculture, Congress the “Italia” Couducte eee ae ee: 
has been induced to recently pass leg- ters. 153 p. London, V. Gollancz, 1929. 
islation increasing the annual appro- 30-11582 
priation of Federal aid for public high- Yale one-act 
ways to $125,000,000 a year. This 204 p., illus. N ! by .. 
amount will no doubt, through the ' ie Ta on ey 
same influences, be increased in the Bible. Selections. English. wt Bible 
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arranged by V. J 


r . K. Brook, A. A. vi 
W. H. Fyfe, A. E. Lynam, 229 hy oan 
B. Blackwell, 1929. 30-11586 
| Box, Pelham Horton. The origins of the 
| Paraguayan war. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Uni- 
versity of Illinois, 1927, “Reprinted from 


Baker, George Pierce, ed. 
plays, edited with 





the University of Illinois Studies in the 





» no 


sal adopted by the National Coun- ai i vision cost of not exceeding 30 per cent;| the flat uniform commission of 20 per|was rejected and the companies in- | Social sciences, vol. xv, numbers 3-4.” 
— gs a at Compensation Insur- | Are Cited land & P ? cent, which these companies had been | cicteg cai Shcin cantwacke pene the doc- | Ch 7 | 845 p., illus. Urbana, University of Thi. 
anee, on which the national convention of | yy» Milligan referred to a steady re-| (2) That the conference determine for | Paying for several years. |trine of separation. anges in Status of | Boyd. Eric Forhe, Mari eae 

‘insurance commissioners is represented | qyction in average fire insurance rates in | itself how far it can and will go in adopt- This was the situation when the pres-| Auditor Lawson then gave the com-| a = |” The sleate's ae ei or, 
by Clarence W. Hobbs. . recent years. Between 1913 and 1927, he | ing supplemental rules to effectuate the | ent auditor, Edgar C. Lawson, came into | panies 10 days’ notice to withdraw such | Bills in Congress | in one act. (French's plays i serge 
It was pointed out to the committee by | | office March 4, 1929. Numerous confer- : } ‘ 


said, there was a decrease of 17.44 per | Suggested fundamental rule. 

cent; in 1928, there was a further reduc-| The recommendations of the commit- 
tion of 3.2 per cent from 1927, and, in! tee should not in my viewpoint go be- 
1929, an additional decrease of 3.98 per | yond this. 


|contracts or he would have to renew the 
| suit in the courts of Kanawha County, | 
| meaning a chancery suit to be brought | 
by the attorney general in the name of | 





25 p. 


N. 





| 17.) Y., S. French, 1929. 
. : | 30-11489 
Title 5 — Executive Depart- Brown, Isaac Morris. Boomer Bill, his bak. 


0 p., illus. St. Louis, 19% 30- 
ments and Government Of: on fe lighting. 


William Leslie, associate general man- 
ager of the National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters and former 


ences were held wit’: the officers of the 
uniformity association and their attor- 
neys, and the agents and their attorneys. 


Jational Coun- |, 2 9 Thi ata A cio N . t could be reached. How- | , Deere a ase Caldwell, Francis Cary. | Modern lightin 
Be, sees che years 1008 gg, | cent from 1928. While acquisition costs | Rules Termec NO agreemen UG Re . 3 the State of West Virginia, similar to the | Engi : Bc : ighting. 
la a eg iting pic may be higher, rates are reduced, Mr. l ever, the agents submitted a uniform | former suit. | ficers and Employes tee ee Pe ce SeUeRad. ieee 
inclusive, the companies writing co on- 


N. ¥. & I i : * 
Milligan stated. He endorsed the rates he Macmillan co., 1930. 


sation insurance have sustained an un- 
derwriting loss of $85,000,000, with no 
allowance made in the rates for profit or 
contingencies. 


Underwriting 


Loss Cited 


This represented an average underwrit- 
ing loss of 9 per cent, he said, which 
would be reduced only partially by the 
2% per cent loading for profit. In addi- 
tion, he stated, the companies obtain 
through the use of money set up as re- 
serves about 2 per cent of the premiums. 

Mr. Leslie said the companies are fac- 
ing a serious situation. At present they 
write workmen’s compensation at a loss 
“only because they can make it up through 
other lines. He expressed the belief that 
each line, however, should be put on a 
self-sustaining basis with a reasonable 
underwriting profit. 

In response to a question asked by the 
chairman of the committee, Merton L. 
Brown, insurance commissioner of Mas- 
sachusetts, as to the reasons for the in- 
creasing costs of compensation, Mr. Les- 
lie said there were three main factors: 
The mechanization of industry, which has 
resulted in decreased pay rolls while the 
major hazards remain, increased medical 
and hospital costs, and a more liberal 
construction of compensation laws by 
State administrative bodies. 


Mr. Brown inquired why the compa-| 


nies have not applied for special rates 
‘to overcome their bad experience, but 
Mr. Leslie pointed out that this is done 


only in the case of small undesirableyfompanies, which he declared was out- | 
risks, whereas the poor experience has side of their functions. 


been general. 


Resolution Adopted 


‘By Committee 


R. A. Wheeler, vice president of the 
‘Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Boston, 
speaking for mutual companies writing 
workmen’s compensation, confirmed Mr. 
Leslie’s statements on the rising costs of 
the business. The last three weays have 
produced loss ratios in excess of {he ex- 
pected, he said, citing New York, New 
Jersey and Massachusetts as_ ranging 
from 65 to 70 per cent. This high ratio, 
he said, is not taken care of by standard 
rate-making procedure. 

The resolution adopted by the commit- 
tee follows in full text: 

* “The committee on workmen’s compen- 
sation, having given consideration to a 
proposition adopted by the national coun- 
vil of workmen’s compensation insurance 
walling for the introduction into compen- 
sation rate-making of a 22 per cent 
loading to cover contingencies or profit, 
reports to the national convention of 
insurance commissioners that it is its 
opinion that said loading is justified by 
the adverse experience of compensation 
insurance carriers over a period of seven 
years and is not in excess of a fair mar- 
gin, whether for contingency or for 
profit, and recommends that the national 
convention of 
approve the use of such a loading.” 

' The committee on standardization of 
agents’ applications and licenses of the 
national convention, at a meeting June 
12, decided to make a report at the next 
meeting of the convention in September, 


prior to which it will obtain the agents’! should therefore be avoided, 


insurance commissioners | 


Difficult to Adopt 


of compensation permitted under the 
rules of various fire insurance company 


ot Vv ! I 1 to adopt such supplemental rules, involv- 
organizations, which, he said, while not . 


ing as they do gradation of producers and 


an ideal arrangement, are the logical’ jimitation of the number of excess-com- 
| outgrowth of existing conditions. mission agents 
| Mr. Street also referred to the con- 


I allude to the extensive organization 


stant rate reductions put into effect by of my own company not through egotism 


fire insurance companies and mentioned 
the fire prevention work carried on by 
them, which he described as an “obli- We have with our affiliate, the New 
. . os . ’ 4 
gation to the public.” He said that the | York Casualty Company, in the United 
higher costs of doing business in large! States 40 branch offices and 17,000 agents 
iti . te eye © j ay is i . is z ? P 
cities warrant a differential in commis-| gnq attorneys on a commission basis. 
sions to agents, calling for negotiation) With a complete unity of interest we 
and adjustment. If commissions and man-| gn jt extremely difficult to make sone: 
—— yg oye ree a ek able rules for the transaction of our 
able hgure, he said, the public will Seek | business through this large organization, 


other means of indemnity. In conclu- enveloping as it does the entire United 
sion, he said that the companies would | grates E P 


difficulty of rule-making. 


| welcome suggestions from the investi- Proposed rules must be maturely con- 
gating committee. . x ae at ara ce 
- sidered and subjected to the criticis 

Mr. Bassett developed his presenta- J e criticism of 


heads of departments before promulga- 
tion. Even then we sometimes have to 
modify or revoke rules almost immedi- 
ately after their promulgation because 
of their unforeseen impracticability. Our 
experience is undoubtedly that of other 
companies with large organizations. 
Suppose all of the companies trans- 
acting a fidelity and surety business 
could be consolidated into one big com- 
pany, with one president and one staff of 
officers and with complete unity of in- 
terest. How difficult it would be even 
with such unity of interest to make work- 
able rules for the transaction of such a 


tion to show the effect of legislative en- 
aetment or bureaucratic control over ac- 
quisition costs upon competition within 
the fire insurance business. Stating that 
“communism or soeialism is here when 
we have legislation or bureaucratic con- | 
trol,’ Mr. Bassett made a plea for the 
principle of collective bargaining. 

“If by legislative enactment or bureau- 
cratic control both price of product and 
wage of producer can be fixed, then com- 
petition is immediately attacked and 
eventually strangled,” he said. A mo- 
nopoly would be created, he asserted, 
with the State insurance commissioners 
‘eally ere r p an: rs 
really becoming the managers out the entire country, 
With a monopoly | Conflicting Interests 
the State would take the business in . . vs 
hand or individuals would form mutual Of Companies Cited 
companies, he added. Now consider how extremely difficult 

The function of the State insurance de-| it is for all these separate companies 
partment is to enforce the State laws} with conflicting interests to make rules 
and to see that solvency of insurance! by a bare majority vote of representa- 
companies is maintained, he stated. That | tives in convention assembled, for the 
the companies should be allowed to work | eonduct of their business. Some of these 
out their own salvation in the matter) companies are large and some are small; 
of acquisition costs was the conclusion some new and some old; some multiple- 
reached by the speaker. The States can- line and some single-line; and some op- 
not handle it by legislation, he said, be- erating under the branch-office system 
cause their laws would not be uniform, and some under the general agency sys- 
and what is fair in one must of necessity | tem. 7 
be unfair in another. For several years the representatives 

J. G. Leigh, of Little Rock, Ark., for-| of these companies with mightily con- 
mer president of the American Associa-| flicting interests have zealously striven 
tion of Insurance General Agents, ex- to overcome the difficulties with which 
pressed regret that local agents have at | they have been confronted, and to bring 
times been appointed as general agents| forth a workable set of enforcement 
simply to give them excess and unearned | rules. Their efforts have sometimes 
commissions, He said the fire compa- been put forth in the heat of passion, 
nies have adopted the association’s defi-| and always under the limitations of 
nition of a general agent, under which | time. Instead of being subjected to crit- 
there may be no interest, direct or in-| icism for what they have been unable to 
direct, in a local agency. He added do they should be given credit for what 
there are about 130 fire insurance gen-| they have done. 
eral agents and 50 casualty general The rules that they have adopted are 
agents within the definition today. not perfect, and may not be adapted to 

Mr. Leigh also suggested that under | existing conditions in different sections 
the definition a general agent is strictly | of the country. They represent, how- 
a supervising official and expenses in-| ever, the best effort and the best judg- 
curred are supervising expenses rather! ment of the companies on the subject. 
than acquisition costs, 

In a formal statement presented to the| ion, be scrapped if there are to be en- 
committee on acquisition costs of the| forcement rules. They should be care- 
convention June 11, R. R. Brown, presi-| fully preserved, with such modifications 
dent of the American Surety Co. of New| as may be necessary to make them ap- 
York, declared that edicts by the States | plicable to conditions as they exist in dif- 
on the question of acquisition costs are] ferent sections of the country. Any at- 
likely to be arbitrary and inflexible and| tempt to revamp the rules in their. en- 
However, tirety would result in the waste of work 


Experience has shown that it is difficult | 


but solely for the purpose of showing the | 


of the gigantic corporation’s business through- | 


They should not, therefore, in my opin- | 


contract, agreeing to a uniform commis- s fhe 
sion for all companies represented, This Federal Injuction Sought 

| Before the auditor had even consulted 
| the attorney general, the West Virginia 


| Uniformity Association through their at- 





Virginia Requires 
| Bond of Fire Insurers 


in the United States District Court for 
the Southern District of West Virginia, 
against Auditor Lawson and Attorney 
General Lee, asking for an injunction 
| preventing them from bringing a suit in 
State courts. 

| On May 15, 1929, Hon, G. W. McClin- 





‘Order of Corporation Commis- 
sion Effective June 18 





Commonwealth of Virginia: 

Richmond, June 13. 
The deposit of bonds in amounts range 
ing from $10,000 to $25,000 is required 
lof fire insurance companies for the pro- | 
| tection of the public under an order is- 
sued by the corporation commission to 
become effective June 18. The order fol- 
| lows in full text: | e - 
A company which reported for taxa-|terfered with the supervisory powers of 
tion net taxable premiums, as defined by|the auditor as insurance commissioner 
section 237 of the tax code of Virginia, | over the insurance companies and their 
collected in the State of Virginia during | agents, as provided by the insurance 
any calendar year of not more than $100,-| laws of the State, the auditor appealed 
000 shall be required to maintain with the | to the United States circuit court of 
| treasurer of Virginia during the next | appeals at Richmond, Va., and the case 


| Court for the Southern District of West 
Virginia, after a hearing, dismissed the 
lease as to Attorney General Lee, but 
issued an order restraining the State 
auditor, and his subordinates, from in- 
terfering with said contract or bringing 
suit in the State courts. 


succeeding calendar year a deposit of | was argued and submitted on Apr. 17, | 


not less than $10,000; 

A company which reported net taxable 2 
| premiums, as above, of more than $100,- | ‘ 
000 but not more than $200,000, ‘naii| Pneumonia Deaths 
maintain a deposit of $15,000; : be 

A company which reported net taxable Decline for Week 
premiums, as above, of more than $200,- 
000 but not more than $300,000, shall 
maintain a deposit of $20,000; 

A company which reported net taxable 
premiums, as above, of more than $300,- 
000 shall maintain a deposit of $25,000. 

It is further ordered that such fire in- | 
surance companies as may have on de- 
posit with the treasurer of Virginia on 
June 18, 1930, bonds of market value in 
excess of the amounts required under the 
aforesaid schedule shall be authorized, | 
on application to the State corporation 
commission through the commissioner of 


1930, 











lic Health Service 





The number of deaths from pneumonia 
declined for the week ended May 24 com- 
pared with the corresponding week last 
year, according to the weekly statement 
issued June 13 by the Public Health 
Service. Measles was the only communi- 
cable disease showed an appreciable in- 
crease compared with the week of 1929, 
insurance and banking, and upon com- | though smallpox and poliomyelitis both 
plying with such requirements and in-| reported small increases, it was stated. 
structions as may hereafter be issued by | The statement follows in full text: , 
the State corporation commission The 97 cities reporting cases used in 
through the commissioner of insurance the following table are situated in all 
and banking, to withdraw such excess de- | parts of the country and have an esti- 
posits. . mated aggregate population of more 
| It is further ordered that the above than 32,050,000. The estimated popula- 
schedule of deposits shall not apply to tion of the 90 cities reporting deaths is 
fire insurance tompanies, as defined more than 30,460,000, 
above, organized under the laws of any Cases reported 


State which may now or hereafter re-. Diphtheria: 1930 1929 
quire a fire insurance company organized | 46 States 937 1,555 
under the laws of Virginia and licensed ,,97 cities -...-. 499 816 
to ‘do business in such other State to) Measles: oe. oe 
: : : 45 States 17,2438 14,555 
make deposit of security in such State) 97 Gities : 7121 5.774 
for the protection of policyholders or | Meningococcus meningitis: 
otherwise greater than the amount re- 46 States 126 231 
| quired to be deposited under the above _ 97 cities ............ 63 « 132 
.schedule in this State by similar fire in- Poliomyelitis: E , 
| surance companies organized under the « Soe eee eees Oreeee 25 18 
| laws of such other State. M46 States --s.cosscccess 3219 4,177 
NO Sa .S.SaQaQ28.808g aE av iti 2 295 52 
| of years and in the danger that the new ea eee ne ake . ata tae 
rules would be more defective than the 46 States ..... ates 1,087 1,060 
present set. 97 cities ae 12 63 
| A top-cost limitation rule is, in my Typhoid fever: 
opinion, feasible. A nation-wide set of 46 States 220 288 
supplemental rules is of doubtful prac-) 7 = reyes 45 48 
oy ; ; - eaths reported 
ticability. The present set is a progres- jjquenza and pneumonia: 
sive experimentation and should not be OO OIOR oh isc caccanos 641 725 
| discarded if the experiment is to be con-' Smallpox: 
‘ tinued, fb 90 cities cereeereeeeees 0 0 


torneys, Steptoe & Johnson, brought suit | 


| H.R. 


Feeling that said order seriously in- | 
| May 29. 


'Weekly Survey Issued by Pub-. 


H. R. 11679. To provide for the acquiring | 
| and 


disposition of certain properties for 
use or formerly used by the Lighthouse 
Service. Passed House May 20. Passed 
Senate June 13. 


Title 12—Banks and Banking 


S. 3444. To amend the Federal farm loan 
act with respect to receiverships of joint 
stock land banks. Reported to Senate 
June 13. 

H. R. 12063. To permit a bank to buy the 
assets of a joint stock land bank in re- 


ceivership and continue to function in the | 
tic, judge of the United States District | ter™tory: 


Reported to House June 13. 
Title 22 — Foreign Relations 
and Intercourse 


12348. To provide for the partial 
payment of the expenses of foreign dele- 
gates to the eleventh annual convention of 
the Federation Interalliee des Anciens 
Combattants, to be held in the District of 
Columbia in September, 1930. Passed House 
Passed Senate June 13. 

H. R. 2667. To provide revenue, to reg- 
ulate commerce with foreign countries, to 
encourage the industries of the United 
States, and to protect American labor. 
Passed House May 28, 1929. 
amended, Mar. 24, 1930. 
ference report June 13. 


Title 25—Indians 


Senate adopts con- 





S. 4050. To confer full rights of citizen- 
ship on the Cherokee Indians in North | 
Carolina. Passed Senate June 11. Passed | 
House June 13. | 


Title 28—Judicial Code and 


Judiciary 
8S. 2371. For the appointhent of two 
|additional judges for the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia. Passed Senate 
June 11. Passed House June 13. 
S. 3939. For the appointment of two 


additional judges for the Court of Appeals | 


of the District of Columbia. Fassed Senate 
June 11, Passed House June 13. 


‘Title 30—Mineral Lands and 
Mining 


S. 4140. Authorizing sale of coal and 
jasphalt deposits in the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Indian nations in Oklahoma. 


Passed Senate May 7. Passed House 
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Government Books 


and Publications 





Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 


List of Publications Relating to Irrigation, 
i Water Power—Price List | 






Drainage, and 
42, 22d Edition. Free at Superintendent 
of Documents. (25-26949) 
Publications of the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey, Geology and Water Supply— 
Price List 15, 29th Edition. Free at Su- 
perintendent of Documents. 
Reappraisements of Merchandise by United 
States Customs Court—No. 87. 
tion price, 75 cents per year. (18-2916) 
Innovations in Copper Leaching Employing 
Ferric Sulphate-Sulphuric Acid—Bulletin 
321, Bureau of Mines, United States De- 
partment of Commerce. Price, 20 cents. 


| 3830-26692 


Passed Senate, | 





(25-26851) | 


Subscrip- | 


30-11507 
Carruthers, John F. How to live life. by 
Jack Carruthers. 41 p. Los Angeles, Ab- 
bey handset press and bindery, 1929. 
. 30-11583 
Cicero, Marcus Tullius. Sight and com- 
prehension passages from Cicero. 62 p. 
ie Oxford book co., 1930. 30-11597 
Compton's pictured encyclopedia to 
inspire ambition, to stimulate the imag- 
ination, to provide the inquiring mind 
with accurate information told in an in- 
teresting style, and thus lead into 
broader fields of knowledge, such is the 
purpose of this work. 10 v., illus. Chi- 
cago, F. E. Compton & co., 1930. 
* 30-11400 
Corneille, Pierre. . . . Corneille’s Le Cid, a 
tragedy in five acts, literally translated 
by Constance Noble Gatchell, with a brief 
introduction by G. A. Mendel, B. S. (The 
students’ literal translations.) 92 o. N, 
Y., Translation publishing company, 1929. 
30-11602 
Dunsany, Edward John Moreton Drax 
Plunkett, 18th baron. Fifty poems. 56 P. 
N. Y., G. P. Putnam’s sons. 1929. 30-11498 


> 


Finger, Charles Joseph. Seven horizons. 
457 p. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 
Doran & co., 1930. 30-11604 

Fleming, Robins. Wind stresses in build- 
ings, with a chapter on earthquakes and 
earthquake resistance, by . . 193 py 
illus. MY. J. Wiley & sons, 1930 

30-11506 

Garretson, Oliver Kelleam. Relationships 
between expressed preferences and cur- 
ricular abilities of ninth grade boys, 
by ... (Thesis (Ph. D.)\—Columbia uni- 
versity, 1930. Published also as Teachers 
college, Columbia university, Contribu- 
tions to education, no. 396.) 77 p. N.Y, 
Fonchors college, Columbia university, 
930. 


30-11591 
Goldsmith, Milton. Book of anagrams and 
word puzzles. 59 p, Racine, Wis., Whit.» 
man publishing co., 1930,~ 30-11581 
Goldsworthy, William Lansdown. Shake- 
speare’s heraldic emblems; their origin & 
meaning. By . illustrated from .old 
plates and wood-cuts. 2d and _ rev. pel, 
239 p., illus. London, H. F. & G. Witherby, 
1928, 30-11499 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partments in the State given below. 
Massachusetts—Material Suggested for Use 
in the Schools in Observance of the Ter- 
centenary of Massachusetts Bay Colony 
and of the General Court of the State 
of Massachusetts, Department of Educa- 

tion, Boston, 1930. 
Washington — Assessed Valuations, Tax 
Rates and Taxes Levied within the Va- 
rious Taxing Districts of King County, 
State of Washington, Melvin S. Wooster, 
County Assessor, Olympia, 1929. 
Pennsylvania—First and Second Biennial 
Reports and Roster of Registered Pro- 
fessional Engineers and Land Surveyors 
of the State of Pennsylvania, State Board 


for Registration of Professional Engi- 
neers and of Land Surveyors, Harris- 
burg, 1928. 

Pennsylvania—The 61st Annual Encamp- 


ment of the Grand Army of the Republic 
of the Department of Pennsylvania, Har- 
risburg, 1927. 

Pennsylvania—The 62d Annual Encamp- 
ment of the Grand Army of the Repub- 
tic of the Department of Pennsylvania 
Harrisburg, 1928. : 

Pennsylvania—The Water Resources Serg- 
ice of the Stream Flow Records of ® 


State of Pennsylvania, Department of 


Forests and Waters, Harrisburg, 1926, 
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Public Utilities 





Great Northern 
Outlines Plan 
For Bond Issue 


I. C. C. Gives Details of 
Proposed Expenditures of 
Railroad Under Author- 
ized Obligation 








Full details of its report and order in 
Finance Docket No. 8250, authorizing 
the Great Northern Railway to issue 
$10,000,000 of general-mortgage 41'2 per 
cent gold bonds, series E, were made pub- 
lic by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion June 13. Brief announcement of its 
action was made on June 9. 

rhe bonds will be used as partial re- 
ijimbursement of capital expenditures 
heretofore made, and will be sold at not 
less than 95 per cent of par and accrued 
interest. 


The report follows in full text: 


The Great Northern Railway Com- 
pany, a common carrier by railroad en- 
gaged in interstate cemmerce, has duly 
applied for authority under section 20a 
ec. the interstate commerce act, to issue 
$10,000,000 of general-mortgage 4'2 per 
cent gold bonds, series E. No objection 
to the granting of the application has 
been presented to us. 

The applicant represents that between 
July 1, 1921, and Dec. 31, 1928, it made 
net expenditures totaling $95,645,084.45 
for additions and betterments to road 
and equipment, against which bonds to 
the amount of $37,315,856.48 have here- 
tofore been drawn down, leaving a bal- 
ance of $58.329,227.97 uncapitalized. To 
reimburse its treasury in part for these 
expenditures, the arplicant proposes to 
issue $10,000,000 of its general-mortgage 
4'5 per cent gqld bonds, series E. 

A statement filed with the application 
indicates that for the period Apr..4 to 
Dec. 31, 1930, inclusive, the appli- 
cant’s cash requirements for additions 
and betterments, advances to affiliated 
companies, interest, maturities, divi- 
dends, including dividends payable Feb. 
1, 1931, and working capital, will ex- 
ceed its cash on hand and its estimated 
receipts from dividends and earnings by 
approximately $11,421,000, and that ad- 
ditions and betterments to be made dur- 
ime the year 1931 will require expendi- 
@ures estimated at $16,400,000. 

Proceeds from the sale of $10,000,000 
of series-E bonds to be issued pursuant 
to our order of June 2, 1930, — I. C. C. 
—, will be sufficient to provide for all but 
approximately $1,921,000 of the excess 
of requirements over anticipated re- 
ceipts for the remainder of the current 
vear. The applicant represents, how- 
ever, that it is desirable to issue at this 


Extension of Airship Activity License System 
Is Urged by Admiral Moffett For Glider Pilots 





House Committee Asked to Provide for Two Dirigibles and 
Base an Pacific Coast; Western Project Needed 
Because of Fleet Location, He Says 





An appeal to the House Committee on 
Naval Affairs to continue the navai air- 
ship program by providing for two air- 
ships and an airship base on the Pacific 
coast is made by Rear Admiral W. A. 
Moffett, Chief of the: Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, Navy Department, in a letter 
just made public. The letter, dated 
June 11, is addressed to the chairman 
of the Committee, Representative Brit- 
ten (Rep.), of Chicago, Ill. The Com- 
majttee has been holding hearings on the 
Pacific coast base proposal. 

The full text of the letter follows: 


I intended to make a further state- 
ment before the conclusion of the hear- 
ings on the proposed West Coast airship 
base, covering some matters which have 
been brought out and which have noth- 
ing to do with relative merits of the two 
proposed sites—Sunnyvale and Camp 
Kearney. I do not wish to take up fur- 
ther time of the Committee and there- 
fore am transmitting by letter what I 
would have said, with the request that 
the members of the Committee be fur- 
nished with copies of this letter and that 
it be inserted in the record. 

1. Why we need a new airship base in 
lieu of expanding at Lakehurst? The 
largest part of the fleet is in the Pacific, 
and in order to operate an-airship with 
the fleet there, it is necessary to have a 
base somewhere on the Pacific coast. 
Weather conditions for the operation of 
airships while they are still in their in- 
fancy are more favorable on the Pacific 
coast. 


Airship Progress 
Justifies Expansion 


Airship progress today justifies ex- 
pansion of facilities. It is unsound to 
restrict operations to one locality. It is 
unsound to restrict operations to one lo- 
cality and one ocean. We need to learn 





| to operate in both the Atlantic and Pa- 


cific areas, and therefore need one air 


| base on each coast, just as we need navy 


time bonds to the amount proposed so | 


as to take advantage of the 

favorable market for bonds, and so that 

funds may be available for expenditures 

for the year 1931 before the work is ac- 

tually commenced. wt 
Secured by Mortgage 

The series-E bonds will be issued un- 
der and pursuant to, and will be secured 
by, the general gold-bond mortgage 
dated Jan. 1, 1921, made by the ap- 
plicant to the First National Bank of 
the City of New York, as trustee. They 
will be dated July 1, 1927, if coupon 
bonds, or as of the date of issue if regis- 
tered bonds, will bear interest at the rate 
of 415 per cent per annum, payable semi- 
annually, will be redeemable as a whole 
or in part on July 1, 1947, or any inter- 
est-payment date thereafter prior to July 
1, 1957, at 105 per cent of par and ac- 
crued interest, and on July 1, 1957, or 
any interest-payment date thereafter, at 
102% per cent of par and accrued inter- 
est, and will mature July 1, 1977. 

They have been sold, subject to our 
approval, to the First National Bank of 
the City of New York and J. P. Morgan 
& Company at 95 per cent of par and 
accrued interest. On that basis the aver- 
age annual cost to the applicant will be 
approximately 4.77 per cent. 

Complete information, as required by 
our order of Feb. 19, 1927, respecting ap- 
plications filed under section 20a of the 
interstate commerce act has not yet been 
supplied. Our order will provide, there- 
fore, that an amount equal to the pro- 
ceeds of the bonds shall be set aside by 
the applicant and not expended by it 
until full compliance with the require- 
ments of our order of Feb. 19, 1927, has 
been made, 

We find that the proposed issue of 
bonds by the applicant as aforesaid (a) 
is for a lawful object within its corpor- 
ate purposes, and compatible with the 
publie interest, which is necessary and 
appropriate for and consistent with the 
proper performance by it of service to 
the public as a common carrier, and 
which will not impair its ability to per- 
form that service, and (b) is reasonably 
necessary and appropriate for such pur- 
pose. 





South American Mail 
Contract Authorized 





Senate Passes Bill for Award to 
4 Mississippi Company 





The Senate on June 12 passed, unani- 
mously, a resolution (S, J. Res. 190) au- 
thorizing the Postmaster General to ac- 
cept the bid of the Mississippi Shipping 
Company to carry mail between United 


present | 


States gulf ports and the east coast of | 


South America. 

The resolution was introduced by Sen- 
ator Ransiell (Dem.), of Louisiana with 
a favorable report of the Commerce Com- 
_mittee, and acted upon immediately. It 
follows ir full text: 

Whereas it appears that the Missis- 
-sippi Shipping Company a corporation 
of the State of Louisiana, did on May 17, 
1929, purchase the trade name, good will 
and equipment of the steamship service, 
known as the Gulf Brazil River Plate 
Line, then being operated by the United 
States Shipping Board between United 
States Gulf ports and ports on the east 
coast of South America; and 

Whereas it appears that the said Mis- 
sissippi Shipping Company had cause to 
believe and did believe that at the time 
it purchased said line that a Government 
mail contract for the carrying of mails 
over the route covered by"said line would 
be awarded to the purchaser of said line; 
and 

Whereas the Congress in the second 
deficiency act, approved Mar. 4, 1929, ap- 
propriated $3,400,000 for ocean mail con. 


@ tacts, $560,000 of which was designated 


-by the Postmaster General in his testi- 
mony before the Appropriations Com- 


yards on each coast. The Lakehurst base 


is very poorly located aerologically and’ 


as to general weather, making it fre- 
quently difficult not only to operate but 
to carry on experimental work. 

2. Why locate the hangar on the Pa- 
cific coast and not at Hawaii or Panama? 


We need another base in the United 
States on the Pacific coast, before ex- 
panding beyond. (There is a mooring 
mast in Hawaii now.) The fleet is most 
of the time on the Pacific coast. Aso, 
an airship, in preparing for its. coastal 
defense functions in time of war, should 


become familiar with operations over the 
sea in the Pacific area, especially along 
the Pacific coast and the Aleutian 
Islands, 


Air Conditions 
Turbulent in Hawaii 


It is cheaper to operate in the United 
States, because the helium supply 
easier and it is an advantage to retain 
proximity to scientific, technical and in- 
dustrial resources, until airships have be- 
come more nearly standardized. No air- 
ship is yet operating in the Hawaiian 
Islands. The air conditions are known 
to be most difficult, dusty ang turbulent 
in Hawaii, making it undesirable to base 
airships there or to place a hangar in 
that region while airships are in their 
childhood. 

There should be on the Pacific coast a 
complete base, including a hangar and 
additional mooring masts in the Aleutian 
Islands, Alaska, Puget Sound and other 


is 


regions, in order to cover the Pacific 
coast region before a base is built on 
the Hawaiian Islands. A base on the 


mainland, on the West coast, would have 
to be erected anyhow in time of war. 

3. Why we need two airships instead 
of one. 

We need two airships instead of one 
just as we need more than one subma- 
rine, more than one cruiser, or other 
type of surface vessel, or more than one 
airplane. We need one to operate on the 
Pacific coast and become familiar with 
the conditions there, and another on the 
Atlantic coast for the same reasons. 

We need two for working out prob- 
lems, one to be used for experimental de- 
velopment while the other is operating. 
In operations with the fleet we need at 
least one airship to be working with 
each part of the fleet, which is invaria- 
bly divided into two parts in war games. 
It would be impracticable to develop the 
real value of airships without having one 


on each of the opposing sides, just as we} 


have airplanes, battleships, scouts, de- 
stroyers, etc., on each side, 


Two Said to Be Needed 
For Competitive Effort 


Having two airships allows for com- 
petitive effort and therefore improve- 
ment in progress. One airship will not 
give the airship industry a chance to go 
into a quantity production basis, The 
contractors signed the contract, believ- 
ing that two airships would be built, and 
they went to the expense of erecting a 
shed on this assumption. 

The second airship will embody the 
improvements found from the experience 
gained in building the first one. We have 
never attempted in the Navy to prove 
the usefulness of any type of vessel with 
but one unit of that particular type. 
Having one airship would greatly retard, 
as it has in the past, our experimenting, 
developing and improving airships and 
the mechanical methods of handling 
them. 

The second airship will cost only $2,- 
450,000; the Government will never get 
such a price again. 

The following is quoted from report 
No. 389 of this Committee, Sixty-ninth 
Congress, first session, to accompany H. 
R. 9690, authorizing construction and pro- 
curement of aircraft and aircraft equip- 
ment in the Navy, etc. 

*The Committee finds that airship de- 
velopment in this country lags far be- 
hind airplane development. The expendi- 
used for mail pay to the purchaser of said 
line; and 

Whereas it appears that the said Mis- 
sissippi Shipping Company, the purchaser 
of said line, did on Mar. 31, 1930, sub- 
mit a bid to carry the mail over said 
line at a rate of pay within the limits 
prescribed by law and in compliance with 
the requirements of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral; 

Therefore, be it resolved, etc., that the 
Postmaster General is authorized at his 
discretion to accept said bid of the Mis- 
sissippi Shipping Company for carrying 
the mails over said line, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 407 of the mer- 
chant mar!ne act of 1928 in respect to the 





mittee of the House as intended to be|award of ocean mail contracts, 


tures on airships have been only about 2 


per cent of the total expenditures for | 


aviation. The construction of the two 
rigid airships included in the bill will go 
far toward building up in this country an 
airship industry which, when it is estab- 
lished on a sound basis, will be in a posi- 
tion to carry forward commercial devel- 
opment of airships without assistance 
from the Government. 

“The Committee feels that the leas! 
that should be done in this field is to 
provide for two rigid airships of approxi- 
mately 6,000,000 cubic feet volume each, 
to be used as adjuncts to the fleet, and, 
further, in the direction of experimen- 
tation and development, to provide for 
the purchase of one small metal-clad air- 
ship which now being developed in 
this country.’ 


is 


4. Why we need at least 1,700 ACTES | colo 


| jurisdiction of a licensed glider pilot, will 


of land for an airship base. 

To provide the flexibility and maneu- 
vering ground required for the efficient 
operation of two or three airships and 
their attendant airplanes and mooring 
masts, it will take a full 1,700 acres to 
provide a sufficient area for one airship 
and one additional mooring mast. Lake- 
hurst has the rest 
being used for approaches. Each ship 
at a mast will occupy an area nearly 
2,000 feet in diameter (about 100 acres). 
A careful study and analysis of the space 
required for the operation of three air- 
ships the size of the ZRS-4 shows that 
at least 1.700 acres will be required. 

It is probable that both of the 


725 


acres clear ed, 


new 


airships will at times operate simultane-.- 


ously from the. base on the west coast. 
There should be some room for opera- 
tion of the heavier-than-air éraft attached 
to the airships, and for future airships. 
5. Proposed assignment of ZRS-4 and 

The first airship, ZRS-4, will have to 
go to Lakehurst and operate from there 
because the first airship will be finished 
about July, 1931, and the west coast air- 
ship base will not be finished for at least 
a year later. As soon as the west coast 
airship hangar is finished, the first air- 
ship, ZRS-4, will undoubtedly be sent 
there and based there for operations with 
the Pacific fleet, and for peace-time train- 
ing for its other functions. There will 
be times also when both airships will 
operate from the west coast hangar. In 
order, therefore, that the value of air- 
ships can be thoroughly and efficiently 
tested out, it will be necessary to have 
an airship base on the west coast as well 
as at Lakehurst. even if only one airship 
were constructed. 

In the present state of the airship art, 
it is not thought avisable for an airship 
to operate in the Pacific so far from a 
hangar; that is to say, to operate in the 
Pacific dependent on the hangar at Lake- 
hurst, some 3,000 miles away. 

6. Why a single shed and not a double 
or treble one, is proposed. Two inde- 
pendent sheds cost comparatively little 
more than a double shed. Considering 
the whole situation and especially the 
necessity for economy at this time, it, is 
not thought desirable or advisable to pro- 
pose the extra expense which would be 
involved in a double hangar. 


Committee Reminded 
Of German Zeppelin 


Attention invited to the fact that 
the Bureau of the Budget, in their report 
of January, 1929, advised the Navy De- 
partment that the proposed authoriza- 
tion for the establishment of an airship 
base at a cost not exceeding $5,000,000, 
was not in conflict with the financial pro- 
gram of the Government. Furthermore, 
the two bills pending before this Com- 
mittee, namely H. R. 6808 and H. R. 6810, 
were referred to the Bureau of the 
Budget in January, 1930, and the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget advised 
the Navy Department that the enactment 
of either of these bills is not in conflict 
with the financial vrogram of the Presi- 
dent. 

In conclusion, I wish to state that the 


5. 


is 


Telephone Firms to Unite 


Interurban Road 


In Ten Pennsylvania Counties Given Authority 





Is F ormu ] a t e d Bell and Cumberland Valley Companies Reach Agreement 


Designed to Eliminate Unnecessary 
Duplication of Service 





Three Classes Provided for 
In Amendment to Air 
Regulations of Depart- 
ment of Commerce 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
Aeronautics Branch has_ spent 
weeks in a study of the matter. 

“The study included a conference in 
Washington of all of the Department's 
supervising and engineering inspectors 
who are on duty throughout the United 
States and scores of glider flights by 
these inspectors during the conference. 
The requirements with respect to the 
licensing of gliders will be announced 
shortly. 

“Glider student permits, authorizing 
the holder to receive instruction and to 
licensed gliders while under the 


many 


be issued by Department of Commerce 
inspectors and Department divisional of- 
fices upon application. No physical or 
written examination will be required. <A 
form has been drafted which is both an 
application and student 
foration permitting their separation. 
These forms may be obtained from any 
Department of Commerce inspector or 
divisional office. 

“The noncommercial glider 
will serve the group that is desirous of 
operating gliders only for sport and 
pleasure. This license parallels, to a 
degree, the private airplane pilot license. 
The only examination required for this 
license will be a flight test which will 
consist of a minimum of three flights in- 
cluding moderate banks in either direc- 
tion. Application for noncommercial 
glider licenses may be niade on regulat 
pilot application forms obtainable from 
Department inspectors or divisional of- 
fices. 

“The commercial glider pilot license 
will be issued to all applicants physically 
cualified who successfully accomplish the 
flight tests involved. Applicants are re- 


quired to pass a physical examination the | 


same as is now required for the private 
airplane pilot’s license. There is no writ- 
ten examination. 

“The flight test for the commercial 
glider pilot license, in addition to nor- 
mal take-offs and landings, includes a 
series of general and moderate banks, 
360 degree turns and precision landings. 
The glider pilot licenses will be issued 
to all grades of airplane pilots upon a 
satisfactory completion of the tests in 
volved. 

“Applications for the commercial 
glider pilot license also may be obtained 
from Department inspectors or divisional 
offices.” 


Cer 


Bureau of Aeronautics has been, and is, 
pioneering in the work of building two 
airships and endeavoring to do something 
for the Navy and for the country. We 
advocated airships, and have for —. 
because we know them and know What 
they can do. We have met with much 
opposition, doubt and fears in many 
places, but not from this Committee. This 
Committee in February, 1926, more than 
four years ago, not only strongly urged 
the construetion of two airships, but 
stated specifically that the least that 
could be done was to provide two rigid 
airships. Since this step was taken by 
this Committee Germany has built one 
airship, the “Graf Zeppelin,” flown her 
across the Atlantic many times and 
around the world, and is building another 
of 6,000,000 cubie feet. The United 
States has meanwhile only succeeded in 
getting one partly built of the two con- 
tracted for. 

I appeal to the Committee to continue 
the program approved by them and so 
strongly urged over four years, for the 
completion of the two airships and, in 
addition, an airship base on the Pacific 
coast, 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 























state Commerce Commission have just 
been announced as follows: 

No, 23517.—Maryland Glass Corp., Balti 
more, Md., v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad et 
al. Against a rate of 28.5 (fifth class, of 
ficial classification) on shipments of glass 
hottles, carloads, from Baltimore to Brooklyn 
and New York as unjust and unreasonable 
Cease and desist order and reparation to 
the of a rate of 22.5 cents 

No. 23518 B. B. & R. Knight Corp., of 
Providence, R. I., v. New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad. Against arate of 
13.5 cents on shipments of cotton piece 
goods, in the original piece, Pontiac, R. I, 
to Portchester, N. Y., as unjust, unreason 
able and excessive to the extent it exceeded 


38 cents Cease and desist order, the estab- 





lishment of a just and reasonable rate, and 
reparation to the basis of 3&8 cents, or such 
other rates as the Commission shall deem 
to be just and reasonable 

No. 23519.—Crane Enamelware Co., of 
Chattanoo Tenn., v. Pennsylvania Rail- 
road et al. Against a rate of 64 cents from 
Gallion and Mansfield, Ohio, of 71 cents 
from Pittsburgh on iron sand or steel grit 
as unjust and unreasonable to the extent 
they exceed 46 cents from Gallion, 48 cents 


from Mansfield and 50 cents from Pittsburgh 


to Chattanooga. Ask for cease and desist 
order, the establishment of the last-named 
rates, or such other rates as the Commis- 


sion may deem just and reasonable, and rep- 
aration, 

No, 23520.—Tri-State 
andoah, Iowa, et al. v. Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad et al. Against rates of 
17'2 cents on corn and 19'2 cents on wheat, 
carloads, from Omaha District to St. Louis as 
excessive. Ask for cease and desist order, the 
establishment of just and reasonable rates 
and reparation. 

No, 23521.—Shreveport Chamber of Com- 
merce, of Shreveport, La., et al. v. St. Louis 
Southwestern Railway et al. Against a rate 
of 2442 cents on shipments of concrete sewer 
pipe, Shreveport, La., to Tyler, Tex., as u%- 
just and unreasonable. Ask for the protec- 
tion of the Class E rate of 15 cents and rep- 
aration, 


No. 23522.—Amos 


Grain Co., of Shen- 


Lumber Company, of 
Edinburg, Ind., v. Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad et al. Against rate of 22 cents 
on carload shipments of sawlogs, Carlisle, 
Ky., to Edinburg, as unjust, unreasonable 
and excéssive, and in violation of the long- 





and-short-haul clause of the fourth section 
Reparation. 

No. 23523.—Las Vegas Lumber Co, et al., 
of Las Vegas, N. M., v. Atchison, Topeka &, 
Santa Fe Railroad et al. Against rates on 


coal and coke, including lump, nut, slack and 
pea coal from points in "Colorado in groups 
1, 2, 3, 4 and 5, to Las Vegas as unreason- 
able, excessive and unjust. Cease and de- 
sist order, and the establishment of just and 





reasonable rates Ask for cease and desist 
order, the estahjishment of just and reason 
able rates and reparation. 





No, 223512..-York County Manufacturers 
Association of Red Lion, Pa., et al. v. 
Alabi Florida & Gulf Railroad et al. 
Against commodity rates on leaf tobacco, 
in bales, and cases, from points of origin 
in Florida and Georgia, to points in south 
ern Pennsylvania, as unduly unjust, and 
unreasonable, to the extent they exceed 
class rates as unduly discriminatory. Ask 
tor cease and desist order, the establish- 


nent of just and reasonable rates and rep 


aration. 


No, 23513.— Stone Mountain Granite Cor- 
poration of Stone Mouptain, Ga., et al, v 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad et al. Against 
rates on basis of sixth class on carload 


shipment of chilled, steel shot, from points 
in Massachusetts and Ohio to points in 
Georgia, as unjust and unreasonable, Cease 
and desist order, the establishment of just 
onable rates and reparation. 








and re 

No. 23515,.—-Carroll Graham Glass Com 
pany, Inc., of Chicago, IIL, v. Chicago & 
North Western Railroad et al. Against 
rate of 34'2 cents on carload shipments 
of 12-ounce glass heverage bottles, from 
Lappel, Ind., to Sheboygan, Wis., as un- 
reasonable to the extent exceeded 21% 
cents. Cease and desist order, and repara- 
tion. 

No, 23515, Sub. 1.. Carroll Graham Glass 
Co. Ine., of Chicago, Ill, v. Chicago & 
North Western Railroad et al. Against 


3 cents per 100 pounds on carload 
of 12-ounce bottles from Win- 
Ind., to Sheboygan, and of 36 cents 
Haute, Ind., as unjust and 
to the extent exceeded 
cents. Reparation, 

No. 23516.—Babcock & Wilcox C of 
Bayonne, N. J., v. Bessemer & Lake Erie 
Railroad et al. Against a rate of 54 cents 






Terre 
reasonable 


to 
a rate 
of 


3142 


per 100 pounds on shipments of wrought 
steel power boilers, from Bayonne, N 
J., to Conneaut Harbor, Ohio, as unjust 
and unreasonable to the extent they ex 
ceeded charges based on a rate of 38 cents. 
Cease and desist order, the establishment 
of just and reasonable rates and repara- 
tion, 

No. 23437, Sub. No, 2.—The Southwestern 
Millers’ League, of Kansas City, Mo., ete., 
v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
et al. Against rates in excess of the law 
fully published rate, unjust and unreason- 
able on shipments of grain (wheat) in car 


points in Colorado, Kansas, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Texas 
to Kansas City, for conversion into flour 
and the flour reshipped to destinations in 
Kentucky Ask for cease and desist order 
the granting of transit privileges, and 
reparation. 


load lots, from 


Nebraska, 


permit, a per-! 


license | 


un- | 





Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: Harrisburg, June 13 


“Unnecessary and uneconomical dupli- 
cation of service and facilities” for tele- 
|phone service will be eliminated in sev- 
a Pennsylvania counties through an 
exchange of properties and unification of 
systems by the Bell Telephone Company 
of Pennsylvania and the Cumberland Val- 
ley Telephone Company, according to a 
recent order of approval issued by the 
public service commission. 

The companies have been competing 
in 10 counties, the order said, and main- 
{tained no connection for the interchange 
of service. 


The commission approved the sale by 
the Bell company to the Cumberland com- 
pany of the former’s physical property, 
except certain toll lines, in the counties 
of Adams, Franklin, Fulton, Juniata, 
Perry and parts of Cumberland and York 
ior $1,218,000, and the sale by the Cum- 
berland company to the Bell company for 
$976,135 of the Cumberland company’s 
thysical property outside of that terri- 
tory, except its real estate in Harrisburg. 

Each company will discontinue ex- 
change service in the field taken over by 
the other, and agreements will be made 
for the interchange of toll business, it 
vas stated. 

In payment of the difference between, 
the purchase prices of the respective | 
properties, the Cumberland company will | 
deliver 3,750 shares of its common stock, | 
valued at $154.700, and 2.690 shares of 
its preferred stock, valued at $269,000, | 
to the Bell company, according to the 
order. 

In the territory to be transferred to 
the Cumberland company, the order said, 
the Bell company has 10.705. stations 
and in the same territory the Cumber- 
land company has 7,795 stations, of 
which 1,148 are duplicates. In the terri- 
tory the Bell company is taking over 
from the Cumberland company, the Beli 
has 32,798 and the Cumberland 4,571 sta- 
tions, 1,580 of which are duplications. 

The estimated cost to the Cumberland 
company of unifying and rehabilitating 
the property will be $260,000 and to the 
| Bell company $229,350, it was stated. 
| “In order to conform to the classifica- 
tion of exchanges adopted and forming 
the basis of the tariff schedules of Bell 
company,” the order said, “various 
——————————————_—_—_——_—_—_—_——L SY > 


Hearing Held on Proposal 
For California Air Base 


A hearing on the Kahn bill (H. R. 
12661) authorizing the acceptance of 
land for aviation purposes in Alameda 


and Marin counties, Calif., and the shift- 
ing of appropriations of approximately 
$2,000,000 from use at Rockwell Field, 
Calif., to these two fields was held by 
the House Committee on Military Affairs 
June 13. 


The Assistant Secretary of War, F. 
Trubee Davison, who favored the bill, 
fsaid that it would be a waste for the 


Army to pursue permanent construction 
at Rockwell Field, and said it would be 
more advantageous to the Army to es- 
tablish a field in the San Francisco area. 

Opposing the bill, Representative 
Swing (Rep.), of El Centro, Calif., said 
the Army air base is necessary in the 
San Diego area, where Rockwell Field is 
located. 


changes in the existing rates of both 


‘Bell and Cumberland companies, in the 


territory involved, are contemplated after 
the unification, including reduction of 
local service areas, reduction or no 


change to subscribers in majority of the | 


local exchanges and in some places an 
increase of rates due to the number of 
stations added to the exchange. 

“The applicant companies claim and 
contend that the proposed unification by 
eliminating existing duplication of fa- 
cilities providing connection for inter- 


'change of traffic of the two systems and 


their connecting companies and remov- 
ing uneconomic competition would im- 
prove the service and result in economies 
beneficial to the public. The benefits 
and advantages which have followed sim- 
ilar unification of telephone systems 
heretofore approved by the commission 
substantiate this claim.” 


Plan for Railroad 





| Inquiry Is Favored 





Report Submitted to Senate 
On Resolution of Senator 
Couzens 





Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, 
reported favorably to the Senate June 


113, from the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mittee of which he is chairman, a reso- 
lution (S. Res. 290) authorizing the Com- 
mittee to make a study and investigation 
of railroad consolidations. 


The Michigan Senator, who is author 


of the proposal, polled the Committee 
informally, without receiving any ob- 
jections from members who could be 
reached. 

Under the rules, the resolution now 
goes to the Committee on Audit and 


Control, which will pass on the $5,000 
expenditure requested for purposes of 
the investigation. 

The House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce is making prog- 
ress in its investigation of holding com- 
panies of railroads, preliminary to its 
consideration of railway consolidation, 
Representative Denison (Rep.), of Ma- 
rion, Ill., told the House June 13. 

Representative Snell (Rep.), of Pots- 
dam, N, Y., chairman of the House 
Committee on Rules, was discussing in- 
vestigations. 

“One of the have 


investigations we 


authorized this year that will cost some | 


money,” Mr. Snell said, “is in connec- 
tion with legislation for the consolida- 
tion of railroads. I do not know whether 
I am for that legislation at the pres- 
ent time or not, or whether the legisla- 
tion ought to be passed, but it is one of 


the most important questions before the 


American people at the present time and 
the legislation is here. 

“I want to say to the House,” said 
Representative Denison, who is a major- 
ity member of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce which 
is making the investigation, “that 
splendid progress is being made in the 
investigation. A statement will be made 
to the House in the next two or three 
days about what has been done.” 





Action Taken by Radio Commission 


On Broadcast and Wireless Petitions 





Applications Granted and Denied by Federal Regulatory 
Body; Hearings Are Scheduled 





Applications granted and denied as 
well as applications set for hearing have 
just been announced by the Federal Radio 


Commission as follows: 

Applications granted: 

KIDO, F. L. Hill and C. G. Phillips, 
Boise Broadcasting Station, Boise, Idaho, 


granted construction permit to move trans 
mitter and studio from Boise to 1 and 910 
miles from Boise. 

WEBW, The Wisconsin State Journal Co., 
Madison, Wis., granted modification of con 
struction permit to change proposed site 
of transmitter from Cambridge highway 
near Madison to 11% miles west '» mile 
south of site of construction permit. 

KGFK, R. W. Lautzenheiser and C, R. 
Mitchell, Moorehead, Minn., granted license 


and 


to operate on 1,500 ke., 50 w., unlimited 
time, 

WIOD-WMBF, Webb Jay and Jesse H. 
Jay, Isle of Dreams Broadeasting Co., 
Miami Beach, Fla., granted consent to vol 
untary assignment of license from Webb 
Jay and Jesse H. Jay to Isle of Dreams 
Broadcasting Corp. 

KFNF, Henry Field Seed Company, Shen 
andoah, Iowa, granted consent to voluntary 
assignment of license from Henry Field 


Seed Co. to Henry Field Company 
Rice Hotel, Houston, Tex., granted 

thority to operate radion board 

airplane for purpose of describing the na 


au 


on an 






tional balloon races to be held near Hous 
ton, to be rebroadcast by KTRH on fre 
quency 2,476 ke. with 50 —. power, for 
period of 30 days from June 4 

KZOA, Alaska Salmon Company stean 
ship “Elwyn CC. Hale,” granted authority 
to continue operation aboard steamship 
“Elwin C. Hale,” for period of not to ex 
ceed 30 days from June 7 

Copper River Packing Co., Nellie Juan, 
Alaska, granted construction permit, fre 
quencies, 272 (1,102), 193 (1,553), 500 (600), 
125 (705); 200 w. Time, & a. m,, 12 to 1 
p. m., 6 p. m. 

KGNR, Gulf Production Co., portable 
mainly southwestern United States), 
granted license for feophysical service on 
1,600, 1,652, 1,680, 1,704 ke. 50 w., un- 
limited time. 

KKW, RCA Communications, Inc., 
Bolinas, Calif., granted modification of 


license to permit communication with Hono- 
lulu, Panama, and other stations with which 
other RCA stations are licensed to com- 
municate,. 

City of Auburn, Auburn, N. Y., granted 
construction permit to construct broad- 
casting station for emergency police work, 
on 1,712 ke., 50 w 

WJBK, James F. Hopkins, Highland Park, 
Mich., granted construction permit to move 
station from Ypsilanti to Highland Park, 
Mich. 

WCSC, Jordon & Burk, Charleston, S. C. 


granted construction permit to erect sta 
tion using 1,360 ke., 500 w. Heard May 13 
and 14, 

KGHL, Northwestern Auto Supply Co., 
Inc., Billings, Mont., granted construction 
permit to change power to 1,000 w. day 
and night. (Now has 500 w. unlimited 
time. Heard May 13. 


Radio Corp. of America, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
granted renewal of license on 1,604, 2,398, 
3,256, 4,795, 6,425, 8,650, 12,850, 17,300 kev | 
}1 kw. 


he 
a 


WPDG, City of Youngstown 


Police Dept., 
Youngstown, Ohio, 


granted license to op- 
erate on 2,458 ke, 100 w. daily, 2 p. m. 
to 6 p.m. 

KLP, Radiomarine Corp. of America. 
Uganik, Alaska, granted license to operate 
on PG-500 ke.: calling, 425 and 460 ke.; 
working LP 217, 219, 227, 252, 268 ke., 200 
w., unlimited time. 


Applications set for hearing: . 


H. EK. Seward Jr. and Philip Weise, do 
ing business Seward & Weise Music 
Store, Rutland, Vt., asks for construction 
permit to erect a new station on 1,420 ke., 
15 w.. 5 hours daily. 

Fk. R., J. R. and S. J. Donnald, doing busi 
s Donnald Drug Co., Homea Path, 
asks construetion permit to erect 
new station on 1,150 ke., 5 w., daytime op- 
eration 
BE. A 


ness 


as 






ne 
a 


Holmes Jr., Idris J. Jones, 
Bessemer Broadcasting 
Bessemer, Ala., asks for 
to erect new station 
, unlimited time. 

Grocery Co., 
construction permit to erect new 
940 ke., with 1 kw., unlimited 
time, and to use portable to determine de- 
sirable location. 

WJDX, Lamar 
Mi asks 
authority 
ke. to 970 

from 500 
day) with 

Applications denied: 

WGDX, Tug & Barge ¢ San 

Francisco, Calif., requested telegraph au 

thority to operate on 2,446 ke., pending 

hearing scheduled. - 

In the release 
Kk. E. Maggard, 
quested construction 
new station on 730 ke., 100 w. power, was 
shown “set for hearing.” This should 
have appeared under the “denied” heading. 

Pillar of Fire, Zarepath, N. J., requested 
constructien permit for new station on 1,310 
ke., 100 w., to use portion of time formerly 
used by WABY, recently gone off the air 
This case was heard May 14, 

A. ©, Wilkerson, Newport, Ark., requested 
construction permit to erect 50-w. station 
on 1,210 ke., unlimited time. Heard May 22. 

WRAW, Horace LD. Good, Avenue Radio 
& Electric Shop, Reading, Pa., requested 
authority to erect 500-w. station on 620 ke., 
unlimited time. Heard May 15. 

DeForest Radio Co., Passaic, J., re- 
quested construction permit to erect a 
10-kw. station on 830 ke., limited time. 
Heard May 20, 

W. A. Hiatt, Henryette, Okla., requested 
construction permit to erect 10-w. station 
on 1,420 ke., daylight hours. Heard May 14. 


doing 
Asso- 
construc- 
1,500 


bu as 
ciation, 
tion permit 
ke., 50 w 
Griffin 
for 
station 


on 


Muskogee, Okla., 





Life 
for 
to 


Jack 


of license 


Insurance 
modification 
change frequency from 
ke.: increase night time 
w. to 1 kw. (now has 1 
same time, unlimited. 


Co., 
son, 
for 
1,270 
power 
kw 


Harbor Oo. 


the case of 
Ky., who re- 


permit to erect a 


of May 26 
Moorehead, 


N. 


W6XAC, Dr. Willis Eugenos Everette, San 
Rafael, Calif., requested reflewal of ex- 
perimental license. Heard May 7, 

Radio Engineering Laboratories, Ine., 
Long Island, N. Y., requested modification | 
of station license. Heard May 15, 


WHAD, Marquette University, Milwaukee, 
Wis., requested license for part time on 
frequency, 900 ke., using 500 w, 

KFWB, Warner Bros, Broadcasting Corp., 


Hollywood, Calif., requested construction 
permit to erect station using 1 kw. night 
and 2 kw. day. Heard May 13. 


WSAI, Crosley Radio Corp. Cincinnati, 


e 


To Abandon Line 


Maine Commission Asserts 
Jurisdiction, Although 
Electric Carrier Handles 
Interstate Traffic 





| 





| State of Maine: 
Augusta, June 13. 
The Bangor Hydro-Electric Company 
has been authorized by the public utili- 
{ties commission to discontinue operation 
of a 26-mile electric railway line between 
Bangor and Charleston, the commission 
holding that it has jurisdiction instead 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
notwithstanding the railway admittedly 
is engaged in interstate commerce. 
Under the terms of the commission’s 
order, the discontinuance is to be accom- 
plished by June 15, and the company is 
authorized to remove its equipment, rails 
and apparatus from. the so-called 
| Charleston branch. 


Opposed by Citizens 

The abandonment was opposed by citi- 
zens of Charleston and of the towns of 
Kenduskeag and Corinth, which also are 
served by the line. It was contended 
that the service was necessary and that 
the State commission had no jurisdiction 
in the matter. The claim was made that 
jurisdiction lay with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, it being admitted that 
the Charleston branch was and for many 
vears had been engaged in interstate 
commerce in handling inbound and out- 
bound freight. 


The commission held that the entire 
system of railways owned by the Bangor 
company constitutes an “interurban elec- 
tric railway” within the meaning of para- 
graph 22 of section 1 of the interstate 
commerce act, excepting such railroads 
from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s jurisdiction. 

The company presented evidence tend- 
ing to show that further maintenance of 
the Charleston branch would impose a 
great financial burden upon the _ re- 
mainder of its system, as well as that 
the line is in poor condition and would 
require a large immediate expenditure 
of capital funds to place it in proper 
operating condition. 


State Regulation 
—of— 


Public Utilities 








Illinois 

Central Hlinois Public Service Co. has 
applied to the Ilinois commerce commis- 
sion for authority to issue $3,100,000 of 5 
per cent first mortgage bonds, series G. 

Public Service Company of Northern Il- 
linois has been authorized to make effective 
Aug. 1 new schedules of rates for residen- 
tial, commercial light and power and gen- 
eral lighting service in its entire territory. 
The rates are uniform excepting that in 
four municipalities where the company is 
required by ordinance to pay compensation 
to the cities the first step of the residential 
rate is 1 cent higher and the first step of 
the commercial is one-half cent higher. 
Residential rates are on the room basis, 
which the commission's order says “is on 
the whole more satisfactory and simple in 
operation than the basis of the old residen- 
tial rates.” The new schedules provide for 
lower rates for a majority of the customers. 
The old schedules will remain in force and 
upon request any customer may return to 
such schedules if they will provide a lower 
than the new schedules. 

lowa 

Federal Construction Co. and Iowa Rail- 
way & Light Co. have requested a post- 
ponement until July 14 of a hearing upon 
an application by the former for permission 
to build a dam and power site on the Cedar 
and Mississippi rivers at Muscatine, pend- 
ing settlement of a controversy over power 
sites. The project is stated in the applica- 
tion to call for the development of 134,000 
horsepower and involve the expenditure 
of $18,000,000, 


rate 


Mississippi 

Mississippi Motor Transportation Corp. 
has applied to the railroad commission for 
authority to operate a system of bus lines 
covering 3,680 miles. The company’s char- 
ter shows a paid up capital of $50,000, which 
officers informed the commission would he 
increased to $1,000,000 if permission to op- 
erate is granted. The company states that 
it is proposed to operate 125 buses over 24 
routes, including service between Memphis 


and Jackson, Memphis and New Orleans, 
Jackson and New Orleans, and numerous 
other points. 

Holding that only the attorney general 


has the right to represent the State in liti- 
gation of State-wide interest, the Supreme 
Caurt of Mississippi, June 2, dismissed a 
case in which a district attorney had se- 
cured an injunction in a lower court on the 
ground that county boards of supervisors 
had jurisdiction over bus lines passing 
through their counties. 
New Hampshire 

Nashua Street Railway has been author- 

ized informally by the public service come 


mission, aceording to the chairman, May- 
land H. Morse, to abandon 2% miles of 
street railway track in Nashua, pending 


issuance of a formal order. 

Meredith Electric Light Co. has been au- 
thorized to render a limited service in Ash- 
land. No objection was made on behalf of 
a municipal plant in Ashland to the par- 
ticular extension. ‘ 

Salem Electric Light Co., subsidiary of 
the New England Power Assn., has been 
authorized to acquire the property of the 
Hampshire Roads Electric Co., operating in 
Pelham and part of Salem. 

New York 

New York Telephone Co. on June 11 filed 
papers with the secretary of state calling 
for an increase in capital from $450,000,000 
to $575.000,000. No statement accompanied 
the papers. 

e North Dakota 

An application by the Burnett Freight 
Service for permission to operate a motor 
freight line between Jamestown and La- 
Moure has been denied by the railroad come 
mission on the gréund that no reasonable 
showing of public convenience and neces- 
sity was made. 
a 
Ohio, requested construction permit to con- 
struct 1 kw. station, on 1,330 ke., unlimited 
time. 

WDRC, Doolittle Radio Corp., New Haven, 
Conn., requested modification of license, 
increase power from 500 w. to 1 kw. Heard 
May 20. 

WSPA, Virgil V. Evans, Spartanburg, S, 
C., requested permission to erect regional 


station using 500 w. night and 1 kw. day 
on 1,1360 ke. Heard May 13 and 14, 
Ann Arbor Railroad Co. Toledo, Ohi 


requested renewal of 8 licenses, 4 gener 
public coastal service, and 4 private point. 
| to-point service. 7% 

Pere Marquette Railway Co. Ludington, 
Mich., requested renewal of two licenses 
for general coastal service and private 
point-to-point service, 

WLEX, Car! S. Wheeler, Lexington, Mass. 
requested construction permit to move sta- 
tion from Lexington to Worcester, and 
linerease power from 500 to 1,000 w, 
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South Buffalo Ry. 
Valuation Placed 
At $1,754,330 


Com- 





Interstate Commerce 
mission Announces Its De- 
cision on Wholly Used and 
Owned Property 





The South Buffalo Railway has been 
finally valued by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission at $1,754,359, on its 
wholly owned and used properties, as of 
June 30, 1917, it was announced June 12 
by report and order in Valuation Docket 
No. 921. 

An authorized summary of the Com- 
mission’s report follows in full text: 

Location and description of 
property.—The railroad the South 
Buffalo Railway Company, hereinafter 
called the carrier, is a single-track, stand- 
ard-gage. steam railroad, located in New 
York. The main line extends southerly 
from a point near the Buffalo River in 
the City of Buffalo, through the plant 
of the Lackawanna Steel Company to a 
terminal yard at Lackawanna, a distance 
of 5.844 miles. The carrier also owns 
14.584 miles of yard tracks and sidings. 
Its road thus embraces 20,428 miles of 
all tracks owned and used. In addition, 
the carrier leases from the Northern Op- 
erating Company 0.724 mile of yard 
tracks and sidings, extending from a con- 
nection with the carrier’s tracks near the 
Hamburg-Lackawanna town line to a 
connection with the carrier’s track lead- 
ing to the Seneca Iron & Steel Com- 
pany. 

The carrier has trackage rights over 
about 57.66 miles of tracks owned by the 
Lackawanna Steel Company and located 
in and about the latter company’s plant at 
Lackawanna, N. Y. It also has trackage 
rights over about 3 miles of road 
owned by the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Railroad Company and leading 
to that company’s station at Main Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

The carrier is an industrial railroad, 
serving principally the plant of the Lack- 
awanna Steel Company, which controls 
the carrier. 

Capital stock and long-term debt.— 
The carrier had outstanding, on date 
of valuation, $500,000 par value of capi- 
tal stock. It has no long-term debt, but 
has outstanding a $400,000 demand note 
issued to the Lacakawanna Steel Com- 
pany. 

Investment in road and equipment.— 
The investment of the carrier in road 
and equipment, including land, on date 
of valuation, is stated in its books as 
2, This amount comprises re- 
corded money outlay and advances sub- 
:2equently paid in cash from the Lacka- 
wanna Steel Company, aggregating $2,- 
106,657.59, less credits of $84,015.80 for 
property retired. There is included in 
the amount stated some or all of the 
cost of the noncarrier lands owned. 

The cost of reproduction new of the 
road’s total owned properties amounted 
to $1,625,364, and less depreciation $1,- 
287,599, while on the total used proper- 
ties the cost was fixed at $1,713,491, and 
less depreciation, at $1,547,088. 
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Government Loan 
Is Given Priority 





Case Involves $792,000 ‘Ad- 


vanced to Railroad 





The Federal Government’s right to a 
priority in‘a claim of $792,000 against 
the receivers of the Georgia & Florida 
Railroad company has been sustained by 
the District Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of Georgia according to advices re- 
ceived by the Department of Justice and 
made public June 13. 

The claim, it was pointed out, arose 
from a loan made to the receivers in 
1921. In 1927 the railroad property was 
sold upon foreclosure and the court held 
the sale should be made subject to the 
Government loan. The property has re- 
cently been put under receivership again, 
it was explained, and the question of 
whether the obligation of the old receiv- 
ers to the Government was prior in rank 
to subsequent first mortgage bonds was 
decided in favor of the Government, 

The full text of the Department’s state- 
ment follows: 

Advices have been received at the De- 
partment of Justice that the United 
States District Court at Augusta, Ga., 
has rendered an opinion sustaining the 
contention of the Government that it 
its entitled to priority in a claim against 
the Georgia & Florida Railroad Com- 
pany arising out of a transaction in 
1921. The Government loaned $792,000 
to the receivers of the Georgia & Florida 
Railroad Company and took the receiv- 
ers’ notes as evidence thereof, with re- 
ceivers’ certificates as security. 

In 1927 the railway property was sold 
upon foreclosure and after reorganiza- 
tion became the Georgia & Florida Rail- 
read Company. The court’s decree stated 
that the sale should be made to the rail- 
road company subject to the Govern- 
ment loan, payment of which was de- 
ferred at that time until 1936, and first 
mortgage bonds issued by the new com- 
pany pledged as security to the Govern- 
ment in lieu of receivers’ certificates. 

The deed of conveyance, the mortgage 
underlying the bonds, and the report of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
approving the plan for reorganization, 
all made reference to the existence of the 
Government’s loan as a charge created 
by the receivers against the property. 
The property has recently been again 


put under receivership and the question | 


arose whether the obligation of the old 
receivers to the Government was prior 
in rank to the first mortgage bonds, 





Boston & Maine Railroad 
Permitted to Issue Stock 


The Boston & Maine Railroad has been 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to issue not exceeding 
$7,500,000 of 7 per cent prior-preference 
stock, consisting of 75,000 shares of the 
par value of $100 each, the Commission 
announced June 15 by report and order 
in Finance Docket No, 8275. 

The stock is to be exchanged for the 
earrier’s mortgage bonds at the rate of 
five shares of stock for each $500 prin- 
cipal amount of the bonds. 

Full details of the report will be made 
public by the Commission at a later date, 





charged its own steamer. 


| announcement 
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Flood Control 


Shipping Board Gets Details 


About Pool of German Lines (Qn Flood Control 





Approval Given Agreement 


of Hamburg-American and 


North German Lines to Coordinate 
Their Operations 





Official details of new operating ar- 
rangements between the Hamburg- 


American and the North German Lloyd , 


steamship lines pursuant to the recent 
pooling contract of the two companies 
are contained in a rate conference agree- 
ment approved June 11 by the United 
States Shipping Board. ; 

The two iines, formeriy competitors 
in the North Atlantic trade, under the 
arrangement enter into an agreement to 
cooperate and coordinate their activities 
over a 50-year period. Each company 
to retain its local character and in- 
dividual entity, but all activities are to 
be conducted in the joint interest of the 
lines. 

Net profits from voyages and other 
sources of revenue are to be distributed 
between the lines as will losses on op- 
erations, with the steamship tonnage and 
all other assets and liabilities of the 
two companies to be considered equai. 
The agreement states that vessels of the 
two companies are to be placed on routes 
for which they are economically best 
fitted, and sailing schedules are to be 
adjusted to insure the greatest possible 
operating efliciency. 

The agreement was filed with the 
Board pursuant to the terms of section 
15 of the shipping act of 1916. This 
section makes the Board approval man- 
datory before agreements between car- 
riers plying to United States ports may 
become operative. 


is 


German Agreement 
Announced by Board 


The Hamburg American-North Ger- 
man Lloyd agreement, along with five 
others for the cooperative nandling of 
freight between the carriers involved, 
approved by the Board were announcea, 
in full text, as follows: 

The following agreements filed in ac- 
cordance with section 15 of the shipping 
act of 1916 were approved by the Board 
today: 

Hamburg-American-North German 
Lloyd Agreement.—This agreement pro- 
vides for mutual cooperation and coordi- 
nation of the activities of the participat- 
ing carriers during the period of its con- 
tinuance. Each company is to retain its 
local character and individual entity, but 
all activities are to be conducted in the 
joint interest of the lines. Net profits 
from all voyages and other sources of 
revenue are to be distributed between the 
lines in such manner that equal amounts 
will be available to each for deprecia- 
tion, reserve funds and payments of divi- 
dends, while losses on operations are to 
be shared equally. Steamship tonnage 
and all other assets and liabilities of the 
two companies are to be considered as 
equal, 

Vessels of the two companies are to be 
placed on routes for which they are eco- 
nomically best fitted, and sailing sched- 
ules are to be adjusted to insure greatest 
possible operating efliciency. Booking of 
passengers and freight in Germany and 
other countries is to be effected by rep- 
resentatives of both companies for the 
ships of either, and so far as_ possible 
ticket orders are to be issued optionally 
for Hamburg or Bremen. Each company 
is to place at the disposal of the other 
its piers and docks at the same cost as 
Provision is 
made for joint advertising, publicity and 
of services. Inaugura- 
tion of new services, extension of exist- 
ing services, purchase and construction of 
steamers and relationship of either com- 
pany to any third company are to be sub- 
ject to consent of the other party. 

Disputes arising under the agreement 
are to be settled by arbitration. The 
agreement is to continue in effect for a 
period of 50 years and may be termi- 
nated upon notice given five years prior 
to its expiration. In the absence of no- 
tice the agreement will continue in ef- 
fect for subsequent periods of 10 years. 

Panama Mail Steamship Company 
with New York & Cuba Mail Steamship 
Company (Ward Line): Arrangement 
for through movement of shipments from 
San Francisco and Los Angeles harbor 


to east coast Mexico ports served by 
Ward Line. Through rates, which are 
to be based on direct line rates, and 


cost of transhipment at New York are 
to be apportioned on the basis of 60 per 
cent to Pamana Mail and 40 per cent to 
Ward Line. 

Michigan Transit Corporation with Ar- 
nold Transit Company: Covers through 
shipments between Chicago and Cheboy- 
gan, Mackinaw City and Les Cheneaux 
Island points, with transhipment at 
Mackinac Island. Through rates, as set 
forth in Michigan Transit Corporation’s 
tariff S. B. No. 26, are to be 
tioned in accordance with percentage di- 
visions specified in the agreement. 


| Foreign Exchange 


New York, June 13. 
serve Bank of New 
to the Secretary of 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign curreney 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
ket at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 


The Federal Re- 
York today certified 
the Treasury the 





Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Sulgaria, (lev) he 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ........ 3; 
Denmark (krone) 

England (pound) 







Finland (markka) ....ccccceces 
France (france) ahs 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) ....ccccccece 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) state 
| Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 


(escudo) 
(leu) 


Portugal 
Rumania 
Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (france) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (doller) ........... 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican 





dollar) 











China (Yuan dollar) ........... 26, 

RR SS Tere 35.9889 
BONA: EOOBN en cca scene eweoee 49.3918 
Singapore (dollar) .......c.eee. 55.9141 
Canmeee EGGMBPD sce s cineseecenra 99.9981 
Cuba (peso) eels 99,9487 
Mexico (peso) rae 47.4300 
Argentina (peso, gold) R5.0931 
Brazil (milreis A 
WOMTTR TOOGRR 6.5 on 53 6:5 60 hace 2.0747 
Uruguay (peso) ....c.ccee > 59.0666 
Cotembia (pease) cecosssccssroe 96.6400 
Bar silver cocescccccccsccessece 348700 


| conditions of which are ide 


appor- 
' 





Quaker Line with the Export Steam- 
ship Corporation: Through billing ar- 
rangement covering shipments of canned 
fish, canned goods and dried fruit from 
Pacific coast ports of call of Quaker 
Line to designated Mediterranean and 
Black sea ports. Through rates are to 
be based on direct line rates and are to 
be apportioned equally between the lines, 
each of which is to assume one-half the 
cost of transhipment at New York. 

Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., 
with Klaveness Line: Arrangement pro- 
viding for through movement of ship- 
ments from United States Atlantic coast 
ports of loading of Luckenbach to Ori- 
ental ports, with transhipment at San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland or 
Seattle. Through rates are to be the 
same as applicable direct line confer- 
ence rates. Through rates to Oriental 
base ports are to be apportioned equally 
between the carriers, each of which is 
to assume one-half the cost of tranship- 
ment, subject to minimum proportion of 
$5 per ton to Klaveness Line after de- 
duction of one-half the cost of tranship- 
ment. On cargo to outports, differential 
ports and arbitrary ports Klaveness Line 
to receive all of the excess of the 
through rate to destination over the 
through rate to base port. 

Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company, 
Inc., with Klaveness Line: Agreement 
covering through shipments from Gulf 
ports to Oriental ports, the terms and 
ntical except 
as to ports of origin of cargo and parties 
as agreement No. 1104, between Lucken- 
bach Steamship Company, Inc., and 
Klaveness Line. 


Wheeling Line Asks Data 
On Pennsylvania Holdings 


The .Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway 
has petitioned the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to issue subpoenas 
ing President W. W. Atterbury of the 
Pennsylvania company and the Pennsyi- 
vania Railroad Corporation, and Henry 
H. Lee, president of the Pennroad Cor- 


is 





| poration, to appear at hearings before 
the Commission June 16 and submit data | 
in connection with the activities of the | 


two “holding companies” relative to their 
stock holdings in the Wabash and Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia railroads. 

Upon receipt of the Commission’s noti- 
fication of the Wheeling’s request, both 
Messers, Atterbury and Lee notified the 
Commission that they would appear vol- 
untarily and submit the data desired by 
the Wheeling. 





Permits for Bridges 
In Four States Given 





Assistant Secretary Announces 
War Department Action 





Applications for the construction of 
bridges in four States have been ap- 
proved by the 


partment of War stated June 13. 


lows: | 
Florida: Application by the board of 
county commissioners of Escambia 


County, Fla., for approval of plans of a 
bridge to be constructed across Perdido 
Bay under authority of an act of Con- 
gress approved Mar, 2, 1927, as amended 
by act approved Mar. 2, 1929, to replace 
an existing bridge at that locality. 

The plans for the existing bridge were 
approved on Nov. 1, 1916. 

New Jersey: Application by the State 
highway commission of New Jersey for 


approval of plans of three bridges to be | 
constructed across Ship Channel, Elbow | 


Thorofare and Rainbow Thorofare in 
Great Egg Inlet, between Somers Point 
and Ocean City, N. J., under authority 
of State law. 

This application proposes the construc- 
{tion of three connecting bridges which 
will form part of the reconstruction of 
the highway between the mainland at 
Somers Point and Ocean City, N. J., and 
which will replace the existing structure 
at that locality, plans of which were 
approved on Nov. 25, 1929. 

Oregon: 


across Hoquarten Slough at Tillamook, 
Oreg., under authority of State law. 

Texas: (1) Application by the Kansas 
City, Mexico and Orient Railway Com- 
;pany of Texas for approval of plans of 
a bridge to be constructed across tie 
Rio Grande near Presidio, Tex., under 
authority of an act of Congress approved 
Feb. 16, 1928, as amended by an act 
approved Mar, 3, 1930. 

There is no present navigation at the 
site of the proposed bridge and none is 
likely to develop in the near future. 
| (2) Application by the City of Hous- 
jton, Tex., for approval of plans of a 
bridge to be constructed across Buffalo 


Bayou at McKee Street, Houston, Tex., | 


}under authority of State law, to replace 
an existing bridge at that location, 

The plans for the existing bridge were 
; approved on June 1, 1904, 





Pennsylvania Repeals Law 
On Fee for Auditing Work 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, June 13. 

The act of June 13, 1923, which au- 
thorizes the State auditor general 
through such agents as he may select 
to make a complete examination and 
audit of the State workmen’s insurance 
fund annually at the fund’s expense, has 
been repealed in so far as it requires 
the expenses of the annual audit to be 
charged to the fund, according to a recent 
opinion of Deputy Attorney General 
Roscoe R. Koch. 

Mr. Koch pointed out that by reading 
the administration code and fiscal code 
of 1929 together he concludes it was 
the legislative intent to have the auditor 
general audit the affairs of the State 
workmen’s ‘insurance board, the expenses 
to be paid out of the auditor general’s 
funds under an appropriation act of 
1929, 

The opinion held that the affairs of 
the workmen's insurance board include 
those of the State insurance fund, as the 
board's only financial affairs are its con- 
trol and administration of the fund, even 
though the fund “is not strictly State- 
owned money.” 


requir- | 


Assistant Secretary of | 
War, Col. Frederick H. Payne, the De- | 
The 
announcement was in full text as fol-| 


) Application by the Oregon} 
State highway commission for approval | 
of plans of a bridge to be constructed | 


| 
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Construction 





‘House Committee Subscriptions to New Issue 


To Visit Louisiana 77eey Announces 


Summer Financing; Total Amount of $429.3 





Inspection Decided on After 


Engineers Testify Jadwin 
Plan Will Cost Railways 
$86,000,000 


Following testimony in behalf of eight 
Mississippi Valley railroads, that they 
estimate the Jadwin flood control plan 
will cost them more than $86,000,000, 
which they think the Government should 
pay, the House Committee Flood 
Control agreed, on June 13, visit 
Louisiana in July or August. 

The invitation ta make the visit was 
extended by the Louisiana State engi- 
neer, Harry Jacob, on behalf of the gov- 
ernor of Louisiana, Huey Long. The 
Committee is to be accompanied by the 
Chief of Army Engineers, Maj. Gen. 
Lytle Brown. 





on 
to 


Scope of Survey 
The Committee said it would study 
flood control problems throughout the 
State, but will be particularly interested 
in the Boeuf and Atchafalaya proposed 
floodways. 


Chief engineers of eight Mississippi 
Valley railroads testified that comple- 


tion of the Jadwin plan for flood control 
on the Mississippi will cost their lines 
approximately $86,578,000. 

The engineers told the Committee that 
the expenditure would be necessitated 
principally through the construction of 
the Boeuf. Bonnet Carre and Atcha 
falaya spillways. and increased back- 
water levels and higher levee grades. 
They said it would necessitate the rais- 
ing of track elevations, construction of 
bridges, and other work to meet the new 
conditions from the prosecution of the 
Jadwin plan. 


Estimates of Engineers 

The engineers of the railroads repre- 
sented at the meeting estimated their ex- 
penditures would be as follows: Mis- 
souri Pacific, $36,000,000; Louisiana- 
Arkansas, $15,000,000; Illinois Central, 
$13,000,000; Gulf Coast Lines, $5,700,- 
000; Southern Pacific, $5,000,000; Texas 
Pacific, $10,128,000; Cotton Belt, $900,- 
000, and ’Frisco, $350,000. 

All the engineers told the Committee 
that they believed the Federal Govern- 
ment should repay the railroads for all 
money expended in meeting the condi- 
tions which will be necessitated by the 
Jadwin plan. 

Each engineer testified that his rail- 
road would not receive any benefits from 
the work to be done under the Jadwin 
plan, and said that this was the basis 
of their contention that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should pay for the construc- 
tion work their companies will be com- 
pelled to do. 

The railroads were represented by the 
following engineers: Missouri Pacific, 


| EK. A. Hadley; Louisiana-Arkansas, E. F. 


Salisbury; Illinois Central, A. F. Bliss; 
Gulf Coast Line, P. S. Kirkpatrick; 


| Southern Pacific, R. W. Barnes; Texas 


Pacific, E. F, Mitchell; Cotton Belt, S. 
Hanley, and ’Frisco, F. J. Jonah, 





Spillway Claims Fair, 


Says House Committee 





Owners of Land Seized Exon- 
erated of Extortion 





Property owners in the Bonnet Carre 
spillway area in Louisiana did not seek 


to “hold up” the Government in the ques- | 
tion of land appraisals in the spillway, | 


according to a statement made _ public 
June 13 by Representative Reid (Rep.), 
of Aurora, Ill., chairman of the House 
Committee on Flood Control. The full 
text of Mr. Reid’s statement follows: 
After hearing the statement, June 13, 
before the House Flood Control Commit- 
tee of Alfred D. Danziger of New Or- 
leans, Representative Stone and Maj. 
Graves, Mr. Danziger is fully exonerated 


from any criticism relative to the Bon- | 


net Carre spillway. The rumors being 


circulated now have been thoroughly in- | 


vestigated and nothing unfavorable to 
Mr. Danziger has been disclosed. 

The Constitution guarantees to the 
property owner just compensation for 
his property which the ¢ 
taken. The Goverment does not and 
should not endeavor to take away the 


property of any citizen unless adequate | 


compensation is paid. 

There has not been the slightest evi- 
dence that Mr. Danziger and his as- 
sociates will, under the award of the 


commission appointed by the court, or! 


under the price they have asked of the 
Government, receive anything more than 
just compensation, This they have, un- 


der the law, every right to ask and re- | 


ceive, 

Mere gossip and statements made with- 
out a complete knowledge of the facts 
and circumstances have gone out, 
parently without any other foundation 
than hearsay. The witnesses who have 
appeared for the landowners have made 
frank and straightforward statements. 

J. P, Kemper and Mr. Danziger have 


| been in Washington previously in the in- 
| terest of obtaining adequate flood con- 
| trol for the City of New Orleans, for the 


State of Louisiana, and for the entire 
Mississippi Valley. They have been of 
material assistance to this Committee and 
their efforts have been in every way 
most commendable. 

Nothing has been disclosed in this 
hearing that in any way whatsoever de- 
tracts from the usefulness of their work 
or the high character of these gentle- 
men. 





Mortality Rate of Cities 
Higher Than Last Year 


Telegraphic returns from 64 cities with 
a total population of 30,000,000 for the 
week ending June 7, indicate a mortality 
rate of 13 as against a rate of 12.1 for 
the corresponding week of last year. The 
highest rate (24.4) appears for Trenton, 
N. 
N. Y. The highest infant mortality rate 
(236) appears for Oklahoma City, Okla., 
and the lowest for Erie, Pa., New Haven, 
Conn., Somerville, Mass., Tacoma, Wash., 
and Utica, N. Y., which reported no in- 
fant mortality. 

The annual rate for 64 cities 
for the 23 weeks of 1930, as against a 
rate of 14.8 for the corresponding weeks 
of 1929. 

(Issucd by the Bureau of the Census.) 


1s 


sovernment has | 


ap- | 


J., and the lowest (6.4) for Yonkers, | 


13.6 | 





Distri 


bution of New Issue Under 


73,000 


Distributed to Subscribers 





The Department of the Treasury has | 


allotted $429,373,000 of the $2,398,792,- 
000 subscriptions to the June issue of 
2% per cent certificates of indebtedness, 
| according to an announcement June 13 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, An- 
drew W. Mellon. The Department in- 
vited subscriptions for an issue of $400,- 
000,000. Following is the full text of 
the announcement. 

Secretary Mellon announced that the 
total amount of subscriptions received 
for the issue of Treasury certificates 
(of indebtedness, Series TJ-1931, 2% per 
cent, dated June 16, 1930, maturing June 
15, 1931, was $2,398,792,000. The total 











amount of subscriptions allotted was 
$429,373,000, of which $148,938,000 rep- 
resents allotments on ‘subscriptions for 
which Treasury certificates of indebted- 
ness of Series TJ-1930 were tendered in 
payment. Such exchange subscriptions 
were allotted 56 per cent, while allot- 
ments on other subscriptions were made 
on a graduated scale. 

The subscriptions and allotments were 
divided among the several Federal re- 
serve districts and the Treasury as fol- 
lows: Total subscriptions received, .A; 
total exchange subscriptions allotted, B: 
total cash subscriptions allotted, C; total 
subscriptions allotted, D: 












A. B. c. dD. 

Boston Bets itis aera e $188,935,000 $806,500 $23,408,000 $24,214,500 
BONNEY INN ca ee ioe ah 1,310,951,000 12¢ 5,000 107,038,500 236,293,500 
PHUIGACIDNIG 6.60 cs0csees 837,5 30,100,000 
Cleveland ...... anew ent ) 20,042,500 
DAOHINONG § svave ce seaesaen 20,849,000 
PIE 6655-08 0650: 20,904,000 
PONT oi coweiean oa albeit e 30,079,500 
PBs OER ae 5. ereW%oaienlnnie 32,285,500 7,290,500 
Minneapolis 6,518,000 1,820,000 
TORRE CGY > 6 ced 0e4. 40 3,500 3,587,500 
Pe ara e ‘ : ,900 24,500 
Bak. BrANCiSCO- 6 656.0d.06-600 269,826,000 ,339,500 
CEOUOOEY oss sce caw ered a 46,500 28,000 

TORE Shs.cnesiee ewe $2,398,792,000 $148,938,900 $280,435,000 $429,373,000 
eh Or 


Activity of Foshay Company 





Described at Utility Hearing 





Examiner of Federal Trade Commission Says Concern 
Sold Securities of Its Own and Affiliated Units 
Totaling $29,000,000 in Three Years 





The W. B. Foshay Company, one of the 
so-called Foshay group of Minneapolis, 
Minn., sold securities of its own and af- 
fillated companies during the years of 


1927, 1928 and 1929 amounting to more, 


than $29,000,000, and “it is doubtful if 
anything will be realized” from them ac- 
cording to testimony given in the Federal 


| Trade Commission’s power and gas util- | 


ity hearing June 13 by Ernest R. Lucas, 
one of its examiners. 

Mr. Lucas was the third of the Com- 
mission’s representatives to testify re- 
specting the Foshay group which is now 
in the hands of a receiver, and which 
operated in more than 20 States and for- 
eign countries through subsidiaries. The 
witness said the W. B. Foshay Company 


Was the “top” company of the group and | 


Was organized with a 
small capital” in 1917. 

“This company went into the hands of 
a receiver Nov. 1, 1929,” Mr. Lucas tes- 
tified, “and when that happened the lia- 
bilities of the one company were in ex- 
cess of $19,000,000, exclusive of the lia- 
bilities of the affiliated companies, which 
also went into receivership on the same 
date.’ 

The company was “controlled abso- 
lutely and dominated at all times by W. 
|B. Foshay,” the witness said, and ex- 
| plained that the structure of related 
;}companies such as the W. B. Foshay 
| Company, a Delaware corporation; the 
Public Utilities Consolidated Corpora- 
tion, a Delaware corporation, and the 
Public Utilities Consolidated Corpora- 
tion, an Arizona corporation, was such 
that the one individual dominated the 
| whole group, 

Mr. Lucas was unable to complete his 
; testimony at the session, and adjourn- 
ment was taken to June 16. 
| Healey, the Commission’s chief counsel, 
announced at adjournment that Mr. 
Lucas would be recalled for further 
questioning and that probably his testi- 
mony would conclude the presentation 
of the data on the particular group. 
Plans concerning the Commission’s fur- 
| there inquiry into the financial structure 
of power and gas utilities under Senate 
Resolution No. 83, 70th Congress, have 
not matured, Mr. Healey stated. 


Summary of Findings 
Read Into Record 


Mr. Lucas read into the record of the 
investigation a summary of his findings 
in examination of the Foshay Company 
at Minneapolis which he described as 
|eontaining “the principal noteworthy 
facts” of his report to the Commission. 
The full text of the summary follows 

Pursuant to Senate resolution No. 83, 
|Seventieth Congress, and instructions 
| contained therein, the following report is 
submitted herewith eon the company 
known as the W. B. Foshay Company, 
located in Minneapolis, Minn. 

This company was organized under the 
laws of the State of Minnesota on Aug. 
22, 1917, and operated as the above com- 
pany until 1928. On May 28, 1928, a new 
company was organized under the laws 
of the State of Delaware known as the 
W. B. Foshay Co. All the assets of 
the former company were transferred 
to this latter company Dec. 31, 1928, after 
which date the W. B. Foshay Co. con- 
tinued the business as turned over from 
the previous company. This report, 
therefore, treats the operations of both 
of these companies as being in reality 
one and the same company. 

1. This company was organized with a 
very small capitalization and operated 
for a period of 12 years, going ‘into re- 
ceivership Nov. 1, 1929, at which time 
the liabilities of the W. B. Foshay Co. 
alone were over $19,000,000, exclusive of 
the liabilities of the affiliated companies, 
which also went into receivership under 
the same date. 

2. The securities of this company and 
affiliated companies sold to the public 
during the years 1927, 1928 and 1929 
amounted to over $29,000,000, from which 
it seems doubtful if anything will be 
realized, 

3. This company was controlled abso- 
| lutely and dominated at all times by Mr. 
W. B. Foshay. 
| 4. The Foshay securities were not 
| listed on any of the stock exchanges, but 
were sold through the company’s own 

selling organizations, except some mis- 
cellaneous sales made through other 
brokers. 

Usual Procedure 


Followed by Company 

5. Small operating utilities were pur- 
chased and sold to holding companies 
organized and controlled by the Foshay 
company. 

6. Securities of these holding compa- 
nies were taken by Foshay company in 
payment for these utilities and (with 


“comparatively 


| the exception of the voting stock) were | 
} sold to the public. | 


7. The usual method of procedure fol- 


Robert E. | 


lowed by the Foshay company was to 
purchase either the stock ‘and/or physi- 
'cal properties of an operating company, 
appreciate its value, then sell it to a hold- 
ing company. The appreciation in the 
case of disposals to Public Utilities Con- 
solidated Corporation amounted to $2,- 
696,227.55. 

8. Many securities were appreciated on 
the books of the Foshay company, which 
appreciation was credited to the “sur- 
plus” account at times when this ac- 
count would otherwise have shown a 
deficit, and these items of appreciation 
taken from the surplus account and cred- 
ited to “income” at times when the net 
income would otherwise have been shown 
a loss. 

9. Some difficulties were encountered 
in connection with the registration of 
; some of the Foshay securities, and in 
one instance apparently because of this 
difficulty one holding company known as 
Public Utilities Consolidated Corporation 
was transferred from a Delaware cor- 
poration to an Arizona corporation. 

10. Salaries paid to officers were quite 
liberal, and bonuses of substantial 
amounts were voted to the officers by 
themselves (as directors). At the pres- 
ent time such action is involved in suits 
pending in the Minnesota courts. 


11. Dividends were paid almost from | 


the inception of the business. The in- 
come being insufficient to pay such divi- 
dends, they were paid out of capital. 
Total dividends from the year 1920 to 
Oct. 31, 1929, amounted to $1,104,994.88. 

12. The uncertain financial condition 
of the Foshay organization was evi- 
denced by the fact that on Aug. 12, 1929, 
in order to purchase a piece of real es- 
tate for $395,231.31 and negotiate a loan 
for $500,000, making a total of $895,- 
231.31, Foshay securities amounting to 
$5,102,985 were pledged as collateral. 
This was greater than five to one collat- 
eral pledge. 

13. All the Foshay companies went 
into a friendly receivership on Nov. 1, 
1929. The requests for receivership were 
made by H. H. Henley, vice president of 
the company, and by a subsidiary corpo- 
ration, and the outcome is yet to be 
determined by the Minnesota courts. 









Bills and Resolutions 
Introduced in Congress 








‘Title 5 — Executive Depart- 
ments and Government Offi- 


cers and Employes 

H. R. 12922. Mr. Griffin, N. Y. Providing 
for medals of honor and awards to Govern- 
ment employes for distinguished service in 
science or for voluntary risk of life as be- 
yond the ordinary risks of duty; Library. 

H. R. 12948. Mr. Sirovich, N. Y. Trans- 
ferring the functions of the Federal Radio 
Commission to the radio division of the 
Department of Commerce; Merchant Marine. 


Title 10O—Army 


H. R. 12918. Mr. Speaks, Ohio. Fixing 
the regulations of certain branches of the 
national military forces; Military Affairs 

H. R. 12928. Mr. Ransley, Pa. To au- 
thorize appropriations for construction at 
military posts; Military Affairs. 


Title 12—Banks and Banking 

H. R. 12924. Mr. Hastings, Okla. To pro- 
vide for the furnishing of bonds by na- 
tional and State banks and trust companies 
| which are members of the Federal reserve 
system for the protection of depositors; 
Banking and Currency. 

H. J. Res. 364. Mr. McFadden, Pa. Pro- 
hibiting the purchase of German reparation 
bonds by national banks, Federal reserve 
banks and member banks of the Federal 
reserve system; Banking and Currency, 


Title 19—Customs Duties 

H. J. Res. 866. Mr. Hawiey, Oreg. Pro- 
viding for an & per cent ad valorem tariff 
on certain lumber; Ways and’ Means, 
Tithe 23—Highways 

S. 4708. Mr. Norbeck. To amend the act 
entitled “An act providing for a study re- 
garding the construction of a highway to 
connect the northwestern part of the United 
States with British Columbia, Yukon Ter- 
ritory, and Alaska in cooperation with the 
Dominion of Canada,” approved May 15, 


1930; Agriculture and Forestry. 
Title 25—Indians 

S. 4707. Mr. Frazier (by request). To 
authorize the leasing of unallotted Indian 


lands for mining purposes; Indian Affairs. 
H. R. 12921. Mr. Leavitt, Mont. To au- 
thorize the leasing of unallotted Indian 
lands for mining purposes; Indian Affairs. 
H, R. 12949. Mr. Butler, Oreg. ‘To pro- 
vide for an Indian village at Celilo, near 
The Dalles, Oreg.; Indian Affairs. 


Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 


, 
gable Waters 
H. R. 12919. Mr. Leavitt, Mont. For the 
construction of a bridge across the Missouri 
River near a point known as the Power 
Site Crossing, Mont.; Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 


H. R. 12920. Mr. Leavitt, Mont. For the | 





[Renovation Urged 
Of Certificates Are Allotted For Navy Hospital 


_ At - Philadelphia 





Project for Expenditure of 
$3,200,000 Argued Be. 
fore House Rules Commit- 
tee, Which Fails to Act 


The House Committee on Rules con- 
sidered without action, June 13, a pro- 
posal for a special rule to expedite in 
the House a bill (H. R. 10166) authoriz- 
ing construction of naval hospital build- 
ings at Philadelphia, Pa., to cost alto- 
gether, including land and_ structures, 
not exceeding $35,200,000. 

The project, as reported to the Heuse 
by an almost unanimous vote of Whe 
Committee on Naval Affairs, contemplates 
construction of ward buildings, adminis- 
tration and service buildings, hospital 
corps barracks, nurses quarters, sick offi- 
cers quarters. and some quarters for ad- 
ministrative officers. The present hos- 
pital buildings, according to the Naval 
Committee, are temporary, wood-frame 
construction, stuceoed, and are a serious 
fire hazard, 

Proponents and Opponents 





fepresentatives Britten (Rep.), of 
Chicago, Ill., chairman; W oodruff 
(Rep.), of Bay City, .Mich.; Darrow 


(Rep.), of Philadelphia, Pa., and Leech 
(Rep.), of Ebensburg, Pa., all mentbers 
of the Naval Committee; Johnson 
(Rep.), of Aberdeen, S. Dak., chairman 
of the House Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation, and Temple 
(Rep.), of Washington, Pa., testified in 
behalf of the bill. 

Representative McClintic (Dem.), of 
Snyder, Okla., opposed it on business 
grounds, saying it is not necessary at 
this time. 

Representative Snell (Rep.), of Pots- 
dam, N. Y., said neither the Navy De- 
partment, the Budget Bureau, nor the 
Veterans’ Bureau had recommended this 
hospitalization measure, 

Mr. Britten said the Navy had put the 
proposal as 60th in priority on a list of 
projects needed. His Committee, he said, 
felt a question of humanity toward the 
sick and maimed outweighs the Depart- 
ment’s priority for water-front improve- 
ments, yards, docks and officers’ quar- 
ters. 

Mr. Britten said the naval hospitals 
are overtaxed now. He would not haye 
his chauffeur live in the present buildings 
that it is proposed to replace, he said. 

Priority Schedule Criticized 

Apparently the Secretary of the Navy 
does not want to override the priority 
schedule of a board of admirals who 
naturally favor these other matters in 
this relative priority, said Mr. Wood- 
ruff, who added that he (Mr. Woodruff) 
would not hesitate to override them if 
he were Secretary. 

Mr. Johnson, favoring this measure, 
said that representatives of 26 States 
have appeared before his Committee re- 
questing hospital construction. Penn- 


| sylvania is one of the States in which 


his Committee would like to see hospital 
construction provided, he said. In his 
judgment wherever hospitals are built 
by the Federal Government, he said, the 
land should be donated except in special 
emergencies. 

Representative McClintic suggested 
that Congress wait a year or two, pend- 
ing the Veterans’ Bureau hospital con- 
struction program. If it then proved 
that more facilities are needed at PHila- 
delphia, he would favor them, but at the 
present time he said there is no need of 
the replacement program. 


Imports of Gold in Week 
Are Fixed at $232,000 


New York, N. Y., June 13.—The gold 
report of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, for the week ended June ue 





|shows imports of $232,000, chiefly from 


Latin America. There were no exports 


and there was no net change in gold ear- 
marked for foreign account. 





Changes in Status of 
Bills in Congress 





[Continued from Page 10.) 


June 10. Conference 
by House June 13. 


Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 
gable Waters 


The following bridge hills have been re- 


amended, 
adopted 


report 


ported to the Senate: H. R. 11591, 11700, 
11786, 11974. 

The following bridge bills have passed 
the House: S. 4585, 4064, 


Title 40 Public Buildings, 


Property, and Works 


H. R. 11144. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to extend, remodel, 





and enlarge the Post Office Building at 
Washington, D. ¢ Passed House June 10. 
Reported to Senate June 13 


H. R. 10416. An act to provide better fa- 
cilities for the enforcement of customs and 
immigration laws, Passed House Apr. 11 
Reported to Senate June 13 

H. R. 11482. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the enlarging 
of the Capitol grounds.” approved Mar. 4, 
1929, relating to the condemnation of latd, 


Passed House May 19. Reported to S#h- 
ate June 13, 
Tithe 42—Public Health 

S$. 2414. Authorizing the Government of 


the United States to participate in the In- 
ternational Hygiene Exhibition at Dresden, 
Germany. Passed Senate Apr. 7. Reported 
to House June 13, 


Title 43—Public Lands 


H. R. 7997. An act authorizing the pur- 
chase by the Secretary of Commerce of ad- 
ditional land for the Bureau of Standards 
of the Department of Commerce. Passed 
House Feb. 3. Reported to Senate June 13, 





construction of a bridge across the Missouri 
River near Culbertson, Mont.; Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 
Title 34—Navy 

H. R. 12908. Mr. Britten, Ill. To provide 


for the removal of the Otter Cliffs radio sta- 
tion; Naval Affairs. 


Title 36 — Patriotic Societies 


and Observations 

S. J. Res. 191. Mr. McKellar and Mr, 
Brock. Authorizing an appropriation for 
establishing and erecting a memorial to the 
pioneers who crossed the Great Smoky 
Mountains in the early history of the coun. 
try, building a memorial highway from the 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park to 
the City of Knoxville, Tenn.; Library, 


Title 40 — Publie Buildings, 


Property, and Works 
H. J. Res. 365. Mr. Cooper, Wis. Tok 
change the name of B Street Northwest, 
in the District of Columbia, to Constitution 
Avenue; District of Columbia. 
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State Finance 


Small Bankers 
Called Efficient | 


In Merger Era lL 





Governor of Dallas Federal 
Reserve Bank Also Lauds 
Mr. Pole’s Analysis of 
Branch Banking Needs 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
of much that he had set down on that 
subject. 

In referring to branch and group 
banking, Mr. Talley said: ; 

“It is perfectly true that there is no 
popular claim or demand for either 
branch or group banking, but there are 
e ymmunities in which the individuals are 
taking their funds from the local institu- 
tions and carrying them somewhere else 
and of course in many instances the indi- 
viduals go along with the funds. I am 
observing many instances where the op- 
portunities for successful bank operation 
have declined to the point where the best 
banker in the world could not show a 
profit. The main point that I want to 
make is that in some of those instances 
the managements of the small banks 
which are so sorely affected by this eco- 
nomic trend toward concentration of ef- 
fort and capital, have written their de- 
ppsits down in some cases from a quarter 
niillion dollars to less than fifty thou- 
sand, and are still solvent. That is not 
only bank management—it is heroism.” 

The success of all enterprise, accord- 
ing to Mr. Talley, depends primarily 
upon the human element involved, its 
personal equipment and the degree of 
its opportunity. All such endeavor, ne 
stated, has for its objective, service and 
profit Management must always main- 
tain a superiority over conditions, the 
speaker said, and may be appraised by 
the extent to which experience and re- 
sults show this to be true. He differ- 
entiated between “temporary conditions 
that are caused by some unexpected turn, 
some local disaster, and those which are 
promoted and permitted to drag out, and 
distinctly different from long swing eco- 
nomic trends that are wont to go un- 
analyzed and there‘ore unrecognized.” 

The reserve bank governor defined 
credit as “a temporary conversion ot 
existing assets into cash in the proper 
ratio to their value and convertibility.” 
Credit extended to a borrower because he 
possesses nothing or because he is in dis- 
tress, he added, should have no repre- 
sentation in the portfolio of an institu- 
tion carrying demand deposits. 

Mr. Talley urged the bankers to be 
cautious in loaning substantial amounts 
to a local corporation or one whose stock 
does not have a wide market and at the 
same time loaning to individuals on the 
stock certificates of the corporation bor- 
rower. The handling of public funds 
was also mentioned as one requiring care. 
Such funds, he declared, are not deposits 
but represent the income of the political 
subdivision with which to defray its 
expenses, and they have no place in the 
credit base of the community, for local 
lnans “No graver mistake is made hy 
the authorities and especially by our 
State authorities,” he continued, “than 
to conclude that tax and other public 
funds collected should be redeposited 
for the purpose of local credit extension 
during the time that the State is not in 
need of all of the accumulation.” 

Money or credit is worth about the 
sume price the world over, according to 
the statement of the Dallas governor, and 
whenever it seems desirable to lend at 
lower than that rate it must be because 
of an exceptionally safe risk, whereas 
whatever is felt must be added to that 
rate and obtained represents a compen- 
sation for an extra risk. “I believe there 
is no mistake more fundamental,” he ad- 
ded, “than to undertake to lend at high 
rates and rediscount at lower rates in 


e 


@ the belief that the difference represents 


a profit.” 





Tax Hearings Scheduled 
In Michigan and Ohio 


Circuit hearings of tax cases have been 
scheduled by the Board of Tax Appeals 
to be held in Grand Rapids, Mich., and 
Cleveland, Ohio, each series to begin on 
June 16 and to continue through June 
28. W. D. Love, as Division No. 12 of 
the Board, will conduct the Grand Rapids’ 
hearings which will be held in the dis- 
trict court room of the Federal Building, 
and E. H. Van Fossan will preside over 
the hearings in Cleveland which will be 
held in the new courthouse. Following 
are the titles and docket numbers of cases 
to be heard: 

Grand Rapids, Mich.: 


June 16.—23601, Nichols & Cox Lum- 
ber Co . + : eae 
June 17.—18596, Furniture Exhibition 


Bldg Co. & Klingman Sampel Furniture Co.; 
39868, W. A. Hoult; 39869, Mrs. Arline M. 
Hoult; 39870, Bertha Hoult Dregge; 39887, 
Mrs. Florence L. Hoult; 39888, Edward 
Henry Idema; 45782, J. Hampton Hoult; 
45783, Martin J. Dregge. 





June 18.—24784, Mrs. Anna Bissell; 39975, 
Chauncey H. Fisher; 40168, Estate of W. 
A. Bowen; 33041, Salathiel R. Fletcher. 

June 19.—30618, Keeler Brass Co.; 40886, 

" Pantlind Hotel Co. 

June 20.—35015, 43176, Albert G. Dick- 
inson. 

June 23.—36319, Newaygo Portland Ce- 

nt Co. 

June 24.—-39756, Estate of Alexander 
Dodds; 45780, I. C. Bradbury; 45781, Earl 
C, Eifert; 85114, Walter Idor. 

June 25.—31172, Schiller Piano Co.; 44700, 
John A. Nelson Co, 

June 26,—32986, Rockford Milling Ma- 
chine Co.; 37001, National Mill Supply Co. 

June 27.—40785, Robert W. Irwin; 21078, 





Special Furniture Co, 
Cleveland, Ohio: 
June 16.—14797, ‘ 

Grain & Milling Co.; 15567, O. M. Stafford; 

92494, 42648, Rajah Oil & Refining Co.; 

36514, Ivan A. Greenwood; 36515, Walter P. 

Greenwood. 

June 17.—20616, Estate of Ida B. Dietz; 
19160, 19161, 19162, W. H. Warner Coal Co. 
of Ohio; 13227, Dora V. Henn; 26919, Es- 
tate of E. C. Henn; 33582, Oscar Daniels Co. 

June 18.—22095, F. W. Roberts Co.; 
94273, 25037, 36723, Hotel Waldorf Co.; 
32326, Estate of Edward Evans. 

June 19.—26220, Joseph A. Jeffery; 26221, 
B. A. Jeffery; 26 Mortimer C. Dewitt; 
28894, B. A. Spanye; 28895, A. S. Taylor; 
$8333, Benedict Crowell; 88334, Bascom 
Little. 

June 
26998, 


41488, Toledo 




















Estate of Louis Black; 
Car Company. 

June 23.—32722, Canton Stamping & 
Enameling Co 31710, Phil Gleichman; 
11236, 16219, 27876, Detour Dock Co. & 
Perry Iron Co.; 39306, 40484, Estate of S. 
YD. Latty; 14688, Clyde R. Cummins; 17196, 


20.—28032, 
Fulton Pit 


87524, Estate of A, R. Teachout; 17922, 
Harry H. Packer Co.; 21428, Ohio State 
Mortgage Co.; 27516, A. M. Snyder; 32826, 


Estate of Adolphus 0. Backert; 44004, Leon- 


ard M. Gundersen; 28177, Stone Bros. & 
Sherwin Co.: 29510, John (. Sanders; 31761, 
Envelope Co.; 31954, William A. 


wo! 
utten. , 
4 June 26.—26478, Nathan Ebner; 33271, E 


M. Howard, a 
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Credit Rates 
Check Payments Said to Show Cost of Governing 


Bank Taxation 


‘State Court in Washington | 


Holds Tax on Banks Invalid’ 





for Taxation of Financial Corporations Is Declared to 
Violate ‘Equal Protection’ Clause of Constitution 


Of United States 





State of Washington: Olympia, June 13 


The Washington statute under which 
banks and other financial corporations 
are taxed was declared unconstitutional 
June 12 by the Supreme Court of the 
State. The court held that the law vio- 
iates the “equal protection” clause of 
the Constitution of the United States, 
and is also invalid because it provides for 
the taxation of income from tax-exempt 
Government securities. 

The action was brought by a group of 
savings and loan institutions, which, un- 
der the statute, are included with banks 


‘end other financial corporations as sub- 


ject to an excis” tax of 5 per cent of net 
income including income from tax-ex- 
empt securities. 

The Washington statute was adopted 
in 1929, following litigation by the na- 
tional banks of the State over the 
method of taxation previously employed, 
a tax on the shares of banks. It was 
alleged that this former tax was a viola- 
tion of section 5219, Revised Statutes, 
which gives authority to the States to 
tax national banks, in that it was “at 
a greater rate than assessed upon 
other moneyed capital in the hands of 
individual citizens of such State coming 
into competition with the business of na- 
tional banks.” In an effort to avoid that 
difficulty, the Washington legislature in 
1929 provided for taxation of national 
banks, and likewise State banks and 
other financial corporations, under an- 

ae 
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Employment Greater, 
Maine Governor Told 





Commissioner of Labor Says 


Even More Workers Are, 


Needed in State’s Woods 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
council by Order 216 made $10,000 avail- 
able additional to the legislative appro- 
priation. 

The resolution recites that much of the 
need for this relief would be obviated 
by the employment of citizens in State 
construction projects. If you will exam- 
ine the record of cases on file with the 
relief commission, I am afraid that you 
would fird little warrant for this para- 
graph of the resolution. 

I assume that before giving 
to the resolution some of your 
made a very thorough inquiry 
matter and perhaps it may be 
sary for me to call to your 
some of the following facts: 

In the employ of the State 
department at the present time 
approximately 8,000. While no 
record is at hand, I think it is safe 
estimate that 98 per cent of these are 
citizens of Maine. Of course, many of 
them are employed locally, the town or 
city making the contract of employment, 
being reimbursed by the State later. 
State aid work, maintenance, third class 
and special resolve construction are car- 
ried on in cooperation between State and 
local officials; these divisions of the work 
represent the larger portion of the pay 
rolls. Some of the bridge construction 
work and some of the State highway con- 
struction work is carried on by our own 
force. The larger part of the construc- 
tion on State highways (amounting this 
year to about 106 miles) is let to con- 
tractors, on competitive bids. 

You are of course familiar with the 
following specification in the contract: 
“Other conditions being equal, the con- 
tractor in the construction of the work 
shall give preference in employment of 
inhabitants of the town in which the 
work is located.” 

The present policy of the highway de- 
partment is to employ whenever possible 
residents not 
the locality where work is in progress 
and to encourage contractors verbally, 
as well as by expressed specification in 
the contract, to employ local men. No 
authority appears to exist to compel 
them to do so. 

The resolution recommends a reversal 
of the present policy; but I gather from 
the substance of the statement that the 
present policy accords with your ideas, 
but that you would like to strengthen it 
if possible in the interest of affording 
employment for our own citizens, and in 
this I agree with you. 

The resolution recommends the insti- 
tution of every appropriate means to se- 
cure and to insure preference in the em- 
ployment in all State projects for the 
citizens of the State of Maine. If any 
such means can be found in addition to 
those now used I am sure the officials of 
the highway department would be most 
appreciative of the suggestion. 


publicity 
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Decisions Are Announced 
By Accounting Office 


5.) 
available 
home sta- 


[Continued from Page 
actually necessary to 
public carriers from and 
tion. (May 24, 1930.) 

A-30362. (S) Leave of absence —Excess 
Army officer. Where an officer of the Army 
is granted leave of absence for “30 days” 
it will be regarded within the contempla- 
tion of paragraphs 58 and 1276, Army Reg- 
ulations, 1913, as one month's leave and 
it being shown that the officer was on leave 
from Feb. 4, 1921, to Mar. 5, 1921, inclusive, 
he is regarded as having had 832 days’ leave 
of absence. (May 1930.) 

Alleged oral statements of a veteran 
made just prior to his death expressing an 
intention to name a different beneficiary of 
his adjusted service certificate than the 
person originally designated, which state- 
ments were not signed by the veteran, but 
were reduced to writing and signed by wit- 
nesses, may not be considered as defeating 
the right of the originally designated ben- 
eficiary. 9 Comp. Gen. 344. 

As a general proposition a will bequeath- 
ing in *eneral terms all personal property 
but containing no specific reference to the 
adjusted service certificate of the veteran, 
should not be considered as defeating the 


by 


his 


travel 
to 


only of the State but of | 


right of the originally designated benetici- , 


However, in a case where the origi- 
nally designated beneficiary became dis- 
qualified by reason of having feloniously 
shot the veteran from which he died and 
subsequent to the shooting and prior to 
death the veteran executed a will in gen- 
eral terms disinheriting the wife, in a State 
where there no right of dower in per- 
sonal property, payment should not be 
made to those claiming through the wife, 
she having died, but to the estate of the 
veteran as though no heneficiagy had been 
designated. (June 3, 1930.) rd 


ary. 


other method permitted as to national 
banks by section 5219, namely, “accord- 
ing to or measured by their net income.” 
In the base of this so-called excise tax, 
income trom tax-exempt securities was 
included. 


Court Expected 
To Sustain Act 


Washington bankers expected the 1929 
act to be sustained by the court, accord- 
ing to the testimony of R. R. Mattison, 
president of the National Bank of Ta- 
coma, and president of the Washington 
Bankers Association, who appeared May 
9 before the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, at Washington, D. C., 
at a hearing on the bill (H. R. 12490), 
introduced by Representative Goodwin 
(Rep.), of Cambridge, Minn., to amend 
section 5219, Revised Statutes. “If the 
law is sustained. as we believe it will 
be,” said Mr. Mattison, “the bank-tax 
situation in the State of Washington will 
need no further correction.” 

Mr. Mattison referred to the Macallen 
decision (279 U. S. 620; IV U. S. Daily 
765) and distinguished the Washington 
law from the Massachusetts statute in- 
volved in that case. 

The text of the opinion of the Supreme 
Court of Washington will appear in an 
early issue. 

The Goodwin bill, referred to above 
and which appeared in full text in The 
United States Daily for May 10 (V. U. 
S. Daily, 805), and which had been agreed 
to-by a committee of the Americar 
Bankers Association and of the taxing 
officials of the States, was postponed 
for consideration during the next session 
of Congress, by action of the Banking 
and Currency Committee, June 10, 





Statement by 
Mr. Mattison 


The statement made by Mr. Mattison 
May 9 at the hearings on the Goodwin 
bill follows in full text: 

The amendments of section 5219. 
United States Revised Statutes, now re- 
ceiving the consideration of the commit- 
tee have no present bearing upon the 
bank-tax situation in the State of Wash- 
ington, where the constitutional restric- 
tions are such that neither the two 
new alternative méthods proposed would 
be applicable, Our principal concern is 
that however section 5219 may be 
amended, the fundamental protective pro- 
visions be not impaired. Our experi- 
ence has proven that it is of the utmost 
importance that these provisions be fully 
retained. 


of 


For many years the national and State 
banks of Washington State were sub- 
jected to a most flagrant discrimination 
in that their shares were taxed at the 
general property rates, while no othe: 
form of moneyed capital or any of the 
various forms of property usually classed 
as “intangibles” were taxed at any rate. 

In many cases this resulted in the pay- 
ment of an annual tax in excess of 4 
per cent of the full capital, surplus, and 
undivided profits of the banks, while 
many forms of other financial corpora- 
tions highly competitive with the banks 
were wholly free from any taxes other 
than those upon real estate and their 
insignificant tangible personal properties. 
Relief from this situation was made pos- 
sible through court action and the share- 


tax law was invalidated by reason of 
the failure to meet the restrictions of 
section 5219, United States Revised 


Statutes. 

The legislature of 1929 passed an ex- 
cise tax law under the terms of which a 
tax measured by 5 per cent of net income, 
including income from all sources, was 
imposed upon hanks and all other finan- 
cial corporations doing business within 
the State. The result of the first year’s 
operation of this law has been that the 
State has received approximately the 
same amount from the corporations af- 








U. S. Treasury 
Statement 
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Made Public June 13 









Receipts 

Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 

PNOOME LAX o s-c0s0s certs 

Miscellaneous internal 

revenue 

Miscellaneous receipts 





Total ordinary receipts $9,633,931.40 






Public debt receipts ....... 600,000.00 
Balance previous day ..... 59,399,842.74 
Total $69,633,774.14 
Expenditures 
General expendigures ..» .$11,068,444.39 
Interest on public debt ow 178,438 
Refunds of receipts ....... 5 
Panama Canal ..... cw 36,323.31 
Operations in special ac- 
counts Wtethisiat eens 278,995.30 
Adjusted service certificate 
PAN! as pee se acs ; 


Civil-service retirement fund 


Investment of trust funds 


Total ordinary expendi- 
tures less és wee Ly 
Other public debt expendi- 
tures 


Balance today 58,263,209. 
Total . $69,633 ,774.14 
The accumulative figures, together 
with the comparative analysis of receipts 
and expenditures for the month and for 
the year, are, published each Monday. 


wor 





fected as was theretofore paid by the 
banks of the State alone. The law is a 
fair and reasonable one and results in 
the imposition of the same rate of taxa- 
tion upon the larger part of the institu; 
tions receiving their licenses and char- 
ters from the State itself and engaged 
in competition with the business of the 
banks. If the law is sustained, as we be- 
lieve it will be, the bank-tax situation in 
the State of Washington will need no 
further correction. 

The statement was frequently made be- 
fore this Committee during the process 
of the hearing that the Supreme Court of 
the United States has ruled that the in- 
come from tax exempts may not be in- 
cluded in the measure of an excise tax. 
The court has said no such thing. 


Procedure in 


Massachusetts Cited 
The court did say that the procedure 


followed in the State of Massachusetts 
involved a direct attempt to impose a 
tax upon the income from income-tax- 


exempt securities, and this is certainly 
true in Massachusetts, where, after hav- 
ing first determined upon the measure of 
the tax, the legislature added to the 
measure the entire income received upon 
tax-exempt securities. This resulted in 
a tax upon the gross fcome of such se- 
curities and involved such a direct attack 
upon such income as the court felt could 
not be condoned, 

The procedure in Washington State 
was of an entirely different nature, the 
inclusion of income from income-tax-ex- 
empt securities in the measure of the tax 
being entirely incidental, and our attor- 
neys feel ‘sholly confident that the prin- 
ciple invoked in the Macallen case will 
not apply to our situation. While we feel 
that no further latitude is required by 
Washington State in order adequately 
and properly to tax the national banks 
of a State, we realize that in view of re- 
cent court decisions greater latitude than 
is now permitted may be necessary to 
some of the States and, accordingly, we 
are glad to lend our support to the pro- 
posed amendments now before the House 
Committee for consideration, 

The position of the national banks of 
Washington has been and is that it is im- 
material by what method we are taxed 
that we expect to pay taxes and are 
entirely willing that any number or kind 
of additional methods of taxation of the 
banks be authorized long as the 
fundamental protective provision of the 
statute was unimpaired. We regard this 
of no importance to State banks 
than to the national banks. Our own ex 
perience proves conclusively that this 
protection must be retained or else there 
will be discrimination against the banks. 
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Recent Decisions 
in BUSINESS LAW 
Seller of Real Estate Ordered to Account for Profits to Agent 
Emerson C. Custis, trading as Emerson C. Custis & Company, sought an 


accounting of profits on the sale of real estate, one-half of which he claimed 
under an agreement in writing with the defendants, trading as Wilf & Finkel- 


stein. 


from time to time, to real estate 


By the writing, plaintiff agreed to call the attention of defendants, 
which 


could be bought advantageously. 


Defendants agreed that, if they should acquire any such properties, plaintiff 
was to have the exclusive right to resell them, and, in lieu of a commission, 


he was to receive 50 per cent of all profits. 


The agreement also. stipulated that 


where defendants purchased properties called to their attention, the commissions, 


if any received by him, should be div 


to defendants. 


of the premises, the plaintiff received a 
to the agent for the vendor, and the 
cordance with the agreement. 


other 
Under these circumstances, 


ided one-half to plaintiff and one-half 


t The plaintiff called defendant’s attention to premises in Phila- 
delphia, which they purchased and resold through plaintiff. 


In the purchase 
commission, one-half of which he paid 
one-half to the defendants in ac- 
the lower court was 


held to have properly concluded that the plaintiff, by receipt of a commission 
from the vendor and the disbursement of it, was not barred from claiming one- 


half of the profits of the resale under the contract. 
agent 


the rul@ of law that one who acts as 


“It is important to maintain 
for two parties with antagonistic 


interests cannot recover compensation from either, and that an agent seeking 


to recover compensation must not have 


a personal interest to be served in the 


transaction for which he seeks recompense, but the parties affected, with full 


knowledge of all the circumstances, may 


waive the right to insist on this rule.” 


(Custis, etc. v. Wilf & Finkelstein; Pa. Sup. Ct., May 27, 1930.) 


Bank Upheld in Applying Wife’s Deposit to Notes of Deceased Husband 


The sum of $2,210.35 was deposited 


by Lucy D. Dodson in the Farmers’ 


National Bank of Somerset, Ky., on a time deposit at an interest rate of 4 per 


She was the to 
19: 


cent. right 


June 30, 


given 





deduct 
. She had a balance to her credit of $1 


increase the amount. On 
573 Subsequently the 


from or 


573.51. 


bank withdrew $1,573 from the account and credited the amount to the pay- 


ment of two notes of Mrs. Dodson’s 


deceased 


nusband. Mrs, Dodson made a 


claim for the amount against her husband’s estate and was given a preferred 


claim. 


Subsequently she brought suit against the bank to recover the money. 


The Court of Appeals of Kentucky held that Mrs. Dodson was not entitled to 
prosecute her action against the bank by reason of her acceptance of the pre- 


ferred claim against the estate of her husband. 


If that estate was solvent it 


really made little difference whether she paid the debt and collected from the 
estate or whether the bank collected directly from the estate, the court said. 
(Farmers’ National Bank v. Dodson; Ky. Ct. Appls., May 27, 1930.) 


Court Refuses to Cancel or Enforce 


Agreement to Exchange Properties 


Shikes and Long a copartnership, owned real estate in Medford, Mass., and 
agreed to exchange it for property on Lowell Street, Boston, Mass., owned by 


Zeena Gabelnick referred to as the buyer. 


The buyer brought suit for specific 


performance of this agreement while Shikes and Long brought a bill for can- 


cellation and rescission thereof. 


The lower coprt found that the buyer had 


made false representations to Shikes and Long but held that part of such 


misrepresentations were not intended to 
on by Shikes and Long, and hence were 


erly denied cancellation and rescission of the agreement, it was held. 
ruled: that the lower court’s grant of specific perform- 


pellate court, however, 


deceive and the others were not relied 
not actionable. The lower court, prop- 
The ap- 


ance in favor of the buyer was erroneous since, while some of the misrepre- 


sentations were not relied on, they were 


intended to deceive and the court 


therefore could not grant specific performance in its judicial discretion, the 


buyer not being before it with clean hands. 


Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., May 28, 1930.) 


(Shikes et al. v. Gabelnick et al.; 
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Lower Volume of Trade in Week Wyoming Shows 


Contracts for Building Gain and Wholesale Prices Remain 
Unchanged, Commerce Department Says 
In Weekly Summary 





os 
fy 


Business for the week ended June 
as measured by the volume of checks 
presented for payment, was lower than 
for the preceding week and below the 
level of the week ended June 8, 1929, 
according to a weekly summary of do- 
mestie business conditions issued by the 
Department of Commerce, June 13, which 
follows in full text: ee 

Contracts awarded for new building 
for the latest reported week were more 
than the preceding period but fewer than 
for the corresponding period in 1929. 

Wholesale prices, remaining unchanged 
from the preceding week, were 8 per cent 
lower than the first week of June, 1929. 








vanced slightly over the last week in May 
and was 9 per cent lower than the week 
ended June 8, 1929. 

Bank loans and discounts for the week 
ended June 7 were 1 per cent greater 
than the preceding week and 4 per cent 
greater than the corresponding period 
last year. Prices for stocks registered 
declines from both comparative periods. 
Bond prices, on the other hand, while 
showing no change from the preceding 
week, were 2 per cent higher than a year 
ago. 

Interest rates for call money showed 
no change from a week ago but were 
lower than the same period of last year. 
Time money rates were lower than both 















The composite iron and steel price ad- the preceding week and a year ago. 
+ 
WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 
(Weeks ended Saturday. Average 1928-25= 100) 
6-7 5-31 5-24 6-17 6-8 5-18 
e 1930 = 1930 By 1929 1929 
Steel operatfons i 93.4 126.3 126.3 
Bituminous coal production 77.9 93.9 92.9 
Petroleum production (daily av 125.3 130.8 126.9 
Freight-car loadings ¢ 110.0 109.2 
+Lumber production 2 93.7 
Bldg. contracts 37 States (daily av 9 124.1 117.4 
Wheat receipts a 8.5 ; 
COLON TRCEIDES 646.ksseecices 29.6. 8 ‘ ‘ 
Cattle receipts ......scccccccves 5 ef 
SLOW TECHIE 5s cel eo nsivseeeas Jl 76.0 7 
Price No. 2 wheat RB 774 76.0 
Price cotton middling 8.5 2 60.3 60.7 
Price iron and steel, composite 81.3 - 81.1 $1.3 
Copper, electrolytic price 8 92.8 92.0 
Fisher’s index (1926 —100 8 88.4 88.7 
Check payments 1 121.6 120.4 
Bank loans and discounts......... 7 1384.5 134.5 
Interest rates, call money......... a | 72.7 2.7 
Business failures .......0.scccece a 299 32 
PCO NIEOG oc i6 0.6 ea > eRe 1 281.7 234.8 
PPO MN,  c pict ulation ngage es A 106.83 106.5 
Interest rates, time money....... 88.6 SS6 Ro] 
Federal reserve ratio .........6. 107.0 107.7) 107.9 
Detroit employment 11.5 
* Revised * Relative to weekly average 1927-1929 for week shown. ; Data avail 


able semimonthly only. 


Rebates of Tax 


Awards just announced by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue in adjustment of 
claims of tax overassessments are sum- 











marized as follows in full text: 


Farnsworth Hoyt Co. 

Farnsworth Hoyt Comnany, Boston, 
Mass. Overassessments of income and 
profits taxes in favor of the taxpayer are 
determined as follows: 1918, "$69,061.98; 
1919, $7,323.80. 

The overassessments are made pursu- 
ant to the final order of the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals entered in the in- 
stant for the above years, Docket 
No. 


case 

16287. 
E. F. Luckenbach 

Edgar F. Luckenbach, New York. An 


overassessment of income tax and inter- 


est in favor of the taxpayer is deter- 
mined as follows: 1919, $114,587.72. 
The above overassessment represents 


a deficiency in tax assessed after the ex- 
piration of the statutory period of limi- 
tation provided therefor as extended by 


a waiver. Section 607, revenue act of 
1928, 
National Casket Co. 
National Casket Co., Boston, Mass, An 
overassessment of income and_ profits 


taxes in favor of the taxpayer is deter- 
mined as follows: Fscal year ended June 
50, 1919, $266,627.08. 

The overassessment 
to the final order of the United 


is made pursuant 
States 


Board of Tax Appeals entered in the in- | 


stant case for the above year, Docket No. 
19982. 
U.S. Playing Card Co. 

The United States Playing Card Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. Overassessments 
of income and profits taxes in favor of 
the taxpayer aré determined as follows: 
1918, $10,806.56; 1919, $16,167.14. 

The allowance of deductions for 
amounts representing the proper accrual 
of State franchise taxes in the years 1918 
and 1919 causes the entire overasse 
ment amounting to $10,806.56 for the 
vear 1918 and the amount of $904.55 of 
the overassessment for the year 1919 
The allowance of an additional deduction 


for various other taxes for the year 1919 
causes. $3,873.27 of the overassessment 


for this year. After a thorough field ex 
amination of the taxpayer's accounting 


records and a comprehensive review in 
the Bureau it is determined that fran 
chise taxes were not properly accrued 


and that the deduction for various other 
taxes for the year 1919 was understated 
in the return filed for such year See- 
tion 234(a)(3), revenue act of 1918; arti- 
cles 111, 131 and 561, Regulations 45; 
A. R. R. 1153 (C. B. I-2, 92); Appeal of 
Jamestown Worsted Mills, 1 T. B. A. 659. 

The revision of the reported valuation 
of the opening inventory for the year 
1919 causes $3,843.40 of the overassess- 
ment for this year since, after a thor- 
ough field investigation and a comprehen- 
sive review in the Bureau, it is determined 
that the opening inventory was unde) 
stated. Revaluation is made accordingly 
and the opening inventory valuation used 
in the present audit is the same as that 
used in the determination of the tax lia- 
bility for the preceding year. 

Section 203, revenue act of 1918; arti- 
cles 1582 to 1584, inclusive, Regulations 
45, as amended by T. D. 3296 (C. B. I 
40); Appeals of F. N. Johnson Company, 


2 B. T. A. 256, and Ashtabula Bow Socket 
Company, 2 B. T. A. 306, 

Of the overassessment for the year 
1919, the amounts of $1,522.54 and 


$217.48 are due to the allowance of addi- 
tional deductions from the reported in- 
come of amounts representing a portion 
of the cost of manufacturing and ordi- 
nary and necessary business expenses, 
respectively, which were understated in 
the return. The correctness of these 
items has been verified by a field exam- 
iner. Section 234(a)(1), revenue act of 
1918; articles 101 and 561, Regula- 
tions 45. 

The amount of $2,561.18 of the over- 
assessment for the year 1919 results 
from the allowance of an additional] de- 
duction for depreciation since it de- 
termined that the deduction claimed in 
the return is inadequate and less than 
the reasonable allowance authorized by 
section 234(a)(7), revenue act of 1918, 
and the regulations promulgated there- 
under. 

The balance of the overassessment for 
the year 1919 amounting to $3,244.94 is 
caused by an increase in the renorted in- 


1s 


Overassessments 





act of 1918; articles 
840, 841, 851 and 854, Regulations 45; 
Appeals of F. N. Johnson Company and 
Ashtabula Bow Socket Company, supra; 


tion 826, revenue 


Donaldson Iron Company v. Commis- 
sioner, 9 B. T. A. 1081. 
Lemuel J. Coburn 


Lemuel J. Coburn, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Overassessments income tax and in- 
terest in favor of the taxpayer are de- 


ot 


termined as follows: 1924, $31,178.61; 
1925, $33.54. 
Of the above’ overassessments. the 


amounts of $24,820.76 and $28.04 for the 
vears 1924 and 1925, respectively, are 
due to the reduction in the incomes de- 
termined in a prior audit on the basis 
of then existing information resulting 
in deficiencies in tax since, after a fur- 
ther field investigation and a review in 
the Bureau, it is ascertained that the in- 
comes used in such audit were erro- 
neously overstated. Sections 212(a) and 
(b), revenue acts of 1924 and 1926; arti- 
cles 21 and 31, Regulations 65 and 69. 
The balances of the overassessments in 
the amounts of $6,357.85 and $5.50 for 
1924 and 1925, respectively, represent 
the remission of amounts of interest as- 
serted on the above deficiencies since the 
determination of the overassessments re- 
sults in a proportionate reduction of the 
interest for the year 1924 and the elimi- 
nation of the interest for the year 1925, 





Decisions of Board 
of Tax Appeals 





[Continued from Puge 9.) 
‘ 
member under this provision 
taxable income. 
Putnam National Bank, Docket No. 


yrs 
SOOT Gs 


Amount collected by petitioner in 
1925 under bonds partially charged 
off and allowed as a bad debt deduc- 
tion in 1921, held to be taxable in- 
come in the year of payment, 

Ida A. Smith and Charles G. Rauneroft, 
Erecutors, Estate of John C. B. Smith, 
Deceased, Docket No. 32074. 


At and prior to his death, the de 
cedent and his wife held tenants 
by the entireties certain property 
located in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. The respondent in- 
cluded the value of said property in 
the gross estate of the decedent for 
the of the Federal estate 
tax. The action of the respondent is 
approved on authority of James F. 
Tyler et al. v. United States, U.S. 

(V U.S. Daily, 906) (decided May 
19, 1930). 

Prior decisions of the Board incon- 
sistent herewith overruled, 


as 


purposes 


Reynolds D. Brown, Administrator of 
the Estate of Henry W. Brown, De- 
ceased, Docket No, 33042. 

Estate Tax. The amount paid to 


a trustee for management of a trust 
estate created by decedent during his 
lifetime is held to constitute a re- 
duction of the trust property in de- 
termining the value at which it is to 
be included in the gross estate. 


Id. Amounts paid by the trustees 
out of the trust fund for the erection 
of a church, and to other institu- 


tions, under a power conferred upon 
them in the trust instrument to dis- 
tribute the residue of the trust prop- 
erty in such way and at such time or 
times as they, in their unrestricted 
judgment may deem best, are not de- 
ductible under section 303(a)(3) of 
the revenue act of 1924. 


Id. A sum paid to a religious or- 
ganization, conditioned upon the 
right of the trustees to revoke it 


upon certain contingencies is held to 
be a valid gift and deductible from 
the gross estate. 

Max Daun, Fanny Bandler and Henry 
Gross, Executors of the Estute of Isa- 
dore H. Bandler, Docket No, 32341. 

1. The proceeds of insurance poli- 
cies on the life of the decedent, in 
excess of $40,000, payable to bene- 
ficiaries other than the decedent or 
his estate, held properly included in 
decedent’s gross estate. Chdse Na- 
tional Bank vy. United States, 278 U. 
S. 327. 

2. Tenancies by the entireties being 
recognized by the laws of Pennsyl- 


vested capital by reason of adjustments vania, the value of the decedent's 
made for the proper valuation of cer- interest in a residence at Philadel- 
tain assets included therein and to re- phia, Pa.,. acquired by the decedent 
flect the average invested capital, Sec-| and his wife in 1921 as tenants by 
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Capita Expenses for 
Operation of General De- 
partments Was $21.54 
During Fiscal Year 1928 





Per capita cost of operating the gen- 
eral departments of tne State govern- 
ment of Wyoming increased from $11.59 
in 1917 to $22.53 in 1927, but feil to 
$21.54 in the fiscal year of 1928, accord- 
ing to the results of a study of the 
State’s finances, made public June 13 by 
the Department of Commerce. 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 

The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces a summary of the financial sta- 
tistics of the State of Wyoming for ,the 
fiscal year ended Sept. 307 1928. The 
per capita figures for 1928 are based on 
an estimated population of 246,000. 

General Expenditures 3 

The payments for operation and main- 
tenance of the general departments of 
Wyoming amounted to $5,297,622, or 
$21.54 per capita. This includes $2,063,- 
427, apportionments for education to the 
minor civil divisions of the State. In 
1927 the comparative per capita for oper- 


ation and maintenance of general de- 
partments was $22.53, and in 1917, 
$11.59. The interest on debt in 1928 


amounted to $144,333; and outlays for 
permanent improvements, $3,198,293. 
The total payments, therefore, for opera- 
tion and maintenance of general depart- 
ments, interest and outlays were $8,640,- 
248. The totals include all payments for 
the year, whether made from current 
revenues or from the proceeds of bond 
issues. 

Of the governmental costs reported 
above, $3,781,815 was for highways; 
$920,852 being for maintenance and $2,- 
860,963 for construction. 

Revenue Receipts 

The total revenue receipts were $9,- 
693,985, or $39.41 per capita. This was 
$4,252,030 more than the total payments 
ot the year, exclusive of the payments 
for permanent improvements, and §$1,- 
053,737 more than the total payments 
including those for permanent im- 
provements. This excess of revenue 
receipts is reflected in reduction of debt, 
and in purchase of investments and 
slightly increased cash balances, not 
shown in this summary. 

Property and special taxes represented 


14.9 per cent of the total revenue for 
1928, 17.7 per cent for 1927, and 48.4 per 
cent for 1917. The increase in the 


amount of property and spécial taxes 
collected was 57 per cent from 1917 to 


1927, but there was a decrease of 7.6 per 
cent from 1927 to 1928. The per capita 


property and special taxes were $5.87 in 
1928, $6.51 in 1927, and $5.51 in 1917. 

Earnings of general departments, or 
compensation for services rendered by 
State officials, represented 6.8 per cent 
of the total revenue for 1928, 4.3 per 
cent for 1927, and 10.4 per cent for 1917. 

Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 
stituted 17.9 per cent of the total revenue 
for 1928, 16.6 per cent for 1927, and 4.3 
per cent for 1917. 

Receipts from business licenses consist 
chiefly of taxes exacted from insurance 
and other incorporated companies and of 
sales tax on gasoline, while those from 
nonbusiness licenses comprise chiefly 
taxes on motor v@hicles and amounts 
paid for hunting and fishing privileges. 
The sales tax on gasoline amounted to 
$920,839 in 1928 and $690,292 in 1927, an 
increase of 35.4 per cent. 

Funded Indebtedness 
total funded or fixed debt out- 
standing Sept. 30, 1928, was $1,901,000, 
Of this amount $1.900,000 was for high- 
ways. 

The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
debt less sinking fund assets) was $1,- 
599,498, or $6.50 per capita. In 1927 the 
per capita net debt was $6.72, and in 
1917, $0.56. 

The assessed valuation of property in 
Wyoming subject to ad valorem taxation 
was $441,833,874; the amount of State 
taxes levied was $1,728,586; and the per 
capita levy, $7.03. In 1927 the per cap- 
ita levy was $8.21, and in 1917, $5.19. 












the entireties, was properly included 
by the respondent in decedent’s gross 


estate. James E. Tyler Jr. v. United 
States, U. S. — (decided May 19, 
1950). 

Johu M. Burdine Realty Co. Docket No 
33071. 


Losses. Where the petitioner cor- 
poration acquired for a consideration 
of $3,600 certain corporate stock 
from its president and majority 
stockholder and it sold for a consid- 
eration of $1 a few days after ac- 
quisition all of the same stock to an 
individual who was closely affiliated 
with the previous seller, and there 
is no explanation of the relatively 
enormous drop in value and no shows 
ing of the relevant circumstances} 
held, a proper basis is not established 
for a claim for a deductible loss. 

Loans by the petitioner to a cor- 
poration were duly charged upon the 
books when made and later, concurs 
rently with the dissolution of said 
corporation leaving the indebtedness 
uncollectible, the debt was deter- 
mined by the petitioner to be bad 
and was charged off to profit and 
loss; held, the claimed deduction 
should be allowed. 

C. C. Huxford, Docket No. 84014. 

Held that the loss sustained by the 
petitioner in connection with the At- 
more Trading Company was a net 
loss within the meaning of section 
204 of the revenue act of 1921. 

George W. Wetherbee, Mrs. George 
Wetherbee, Abel Bliss, Mrs. Abel Blia 
Docket Nos. 38813, 38814, 38815, 
88238, 

1. Legal expenses incurred in es- 
tablishing or defending a title to real 
estate or minerals thereunder are 
capital expenditures and are not de« 
ductible as ordinary and necessary 
business expenses. ‘ 

2. An amount paid pursuant to 


. 


court judgment to reimburse a trés-* 
passer for cost of drilling 10 oil wells 
on the petitioners’ lands, of which: 
seven were dry wells and three were © 
producers, held to be a capital ex- 

penditure representing the cost to 

the petitioner of additional assets. 
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| Promotion of California Trade 


with South America « «+ «+ 





Opportunities Outlined by State Bank Superin- 
tendent, Who Urges Better Shipping Facilities 
and Advises Exporters to Seek Business 





By WILL C. WOOD 


Bank Supe rintendent, State of California 


effort over a considerable period 

of time on the part of California 
organizations having fof its purpose 
the exchange of goods between Califor- 
nia ‘and South America. 

Out of annual trade between the 
United States and South America, 
amounting to over one billion two hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars, Califor- 
nia has only thirty-eight million, or 
about three per cent. The Atlantic sea- 
board gets ninety-seven per cent of all 
American trade with South America. 

The chief reason why the eastern 
seaboard has the advantage is that 
manufacturers and shippers in eastern 
States have gone after South American 
business. 

Already American trade with South 
America has reached large proportions. 
Last year we exported to South Amer- 
ica goods—chiefly iron, steel and manu- 
factures—to the value of five hundred 
and thirty-nine million dollars, and im- 
ported from South America goods to 
the value of six hundred and thirty- 
nine million dollars, chiefly metals, 
minerals and raw agricultural products. 
To Argentina alone, we sent one hun- 
dred and seventy-eight million dollars’ 
worth of American goods, taking one 
hundred million dollars of her goods in 
return. 

However, Argentines cannot under- 
stand why they, who are such good cus- 
tomers of the United States, find their 
chief products practically barred from 
our markets by our tariff restrictions. 
They feel that proper trade relations 
are based upon reciprocity. 

A 


Undoubtedly the further develop- 
ment of markets for American goods in 
countries like Argentina depends upon 
a better adjustment of tariff barriers 
by both the United States and South 
American countries. 

South America lacks lumber re- 
sources and will never be able to de- 
velop lumber of the type needed in Peru 
and Bolivia unless it be in the southern 
part of Chile. Chile and Argentina 
probably will take all the Chilean sup- 
ply when it is developed. 

The Amazon basin has lumber re- 
sources of the hardwood type which 
are not so acceptable for building as 
our pine and redwood. So there is a 
real opportunity for the development 
of trade in Pacific coast lumber in Peru 
and Bolivia. 

South America is taking considerable 
quantities of American machinery, par- 
ticularly agricultural machinery, min- 
ing machinery, electrical machinery 
and railroad equipment. Such machin- 
ery, except tractors and cultivators 
used in the orchards and vineyards, 
does not come from our Pacific coast 


"Teter IS NEED for-concentrated 


region. 

The Pacific coast region of the 
United States is furnishing South 
America with considerable quantities 


of poultry products and butter, in spite 
of the fact that those South American 
countries could produce these products 
themselves. Only a short time ago, 


California sent a cargo of eight million 
eggs to Argentina. 

Since the immediate outlook for de- 
veloping poultry and butter production 
in most South American countries is 
not promising, it is probable that Cali- 
fornia will have a South American mar- 
ket for poultry and dairy products for 
some time -to come. 

We have made beginnings in the de- 
velopment of a market for California 
fruits in South America. ._Venders on 
the streets of Lima sell Watsonville ap- 
ples at ten cents each. French prunes, 
which they said came from France, but 
which I am convinced came from Cali- 
fornia, were selling at the grocery at 
twenty-eight cents a pound. The 
prunes were about thirty to the pound, 
so they were selling at about one cent 
apiece. A grocery store for Del Monte 
brand of peaches charged me seventy 
cents a can. 

A 


One of the things which militates 
against California trade in South Amer- 
ica is that we seemingly are not able 
to get the goods down there at a price 
appealing to the average buyer. Cali- 
fornia exporters, in order to develop a 
market for California fruits, must get 
fruit to South America at lower cost. 
They must also have better refrigera- 
tion facilities, so the loss of fresh fruits 
will not be so great. We should have 
more direct transportation in order to 
get freight down there at a reasonable 
figure. 

Trade development has been helped 
greatly by the growth of American in- 
vestments in South America in the last 
ten years. In countries like Peru and 
Argentina, the actual investments are 
now about double the estimates pre- 
pared a year or two ago. Between four 
and five billions of dollars of American 
funds are now invested in South Amer- 
ica. Trade seems to follow investments 
in foreign lands. 

Within the last ten years the bonds 
of transportation and communication 
between North and South America have 
been drawn closer. The Pan American 
Grace and Nyrba air lines have recently 
brought Buenos Aires and Santiago as 
near to the United States in point of 
tima@as New York was to San Francisco 
forty years ago. 

A 


American steamship lines now afford 
direct connections between the ports of 
South America and our Atlantic and 
Pacific ports, which is a powerful trade 
factor. Telegraphic communications 
between our country and South Amer- 
ica are now over American lines. 
Within the year it will be possible for 
an American exporter in New York or 
San Francisco to talk by telephone with 
his customer in Argentina or Chile. 

While most South American coun- 
tries are now far from prosperous, be- 
cause of the depression in prices of 
such products as coffee, wheat, cotton 
and sugar, any recession in South 
American business will be only tem- 
porary. South America will continue to 


go forward with her development. 








aH. ealth Conditions in Schoolhouses 


Proper Ventilation System Described 
By JAMES FREDERICK ROGERS, M. D. 


Consultant in Hygiene and Specialist in Health Education, Federal Office of Education 


OOKING back over the half cen- 

tury in which health work in 

schools has received state-wide 
recognition, it is evident that there has 
been unquestioned acceptance of phys- 
iology and hygiene as a part of the 
curriculum, at least in elementary 
schools, and quite specific directions 
have been given as to what should he 
done in these schools. There is rather 
general neglect of these subjects, how- 
ever, in the period of senicr  high- 
school life. 


The way for the more active methods 
of teaching hygiene known as “health 
education” was prepared legally long 
ago in the laws which require the 
teaching of “hygiene and physiology.” 
Also many of the physical education 
laws specify the teaching of informa- 
tion in regard to factors affecting 
health while the teaching of ‘health 
habits” is mentioned in many of them. 


Suggested 80 years ago by the Boston 
school examiners, the “health habit” 
idea has been generally adopted and 45 
States in their courses of study outline 
in more or less detail methods of 
health-habit teaching. In grades be- 
yond the seventh or eighth there is lit- 
tle systematic teaching of physiology 
and hygiene.’ It is covered in a brief, 
better-than-nothing way in the course 
in general science or in the course in 
biology, but these are usually studied 
by comparatively few high-school stu- 
dents. 

Shouldered as this “most important 
of all subjects” is by many things re- 
quired for college entrance, We are a 


long way from what would seem to be 
adequate instruction along this line in 
the higher grades such as might be 
brought about by a course in general 
science in the ninth grade, a demon- 
stration course in elementary biology 
in the tenth, a thoroughgoing course in 
physiology and hygiene in the eleventh 
and practical teaching of home and 
community health in the twelfth. 

Time was, and not long ago, when 
Physical education included instruction 
in hygiene and_ sanitation—‘“health 
education.” That their divorce was 
largely one of words is indicated by 
the inclusion of hygiene in most “phy- 
sical education” laws and by the fact 
that most State directors of “physical 
education” are also “directors of hy- 
giene.” 

The following States now have 
either directors of “health,” of “physi- 
cal education” or of “health and physi- 
cal education’; Alabama, California, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, IIli- 
nois, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia. 

As regards physical education there 
is a similar widespread recognition, 
but both the laws and the courses of 
study reflect the transition from the old 
gymnastic period, considered sufficient 
in itself, to the instructional period in 
these latter activities, and provision by 
the school, or other civic agency, of 
opportunity after school and on Satur- 
day for the unhampered practice of 
these activities is far from generally 
made. 
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Elimination of Waste 


as Agricultural Policy of Wisconsin 
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Improvement of Production and Market- 


ing Facilities Objective of Activities, Says State Commissioner 


By H. M. KNIPFEL 


Commissioner of Agriculture and Markets, State of 


HE DEPARTMENT of Agriculture 
and Markets, by assisting the 
farmer in the elimination of all the 

factors that work against him in pro- 
duction and marketing, is contributing 
towards the building up of a higher type 
of rural citizenship in Wisconsin. More- 
over its activities of control of the qual- 
ity of food products makes its work of 
basic importance in urban life as well. 

The powers and duties of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Markets. re- 
late to every phase of the agricultural in- 
dustry of Wisconsin, from the time that 
the seed is selected for pianting to the 
time when the finished product is ab- 
sorbed by the consumer. Moreover, its 
jurisdiction extends into business and 
industry, in so far as it has the power to 
eliminate practices which interfere with 
free and fair competition. 

The major part of the activities of this 
department deals with agriculture. Suc- 
cinctly stated, the object of these activi- 
ties is to eliminate waste, inefficiency 
and unnecessary expense in the produc- 
tion as Well as in the marketing of farm 
products. 

From the point of view of its work 
in the field of agricultural production, its 
activities are directed towards promoting 
more efficient production. This should 
not be understood as meaning an_ in- 
crease in the volume, but in the efficiency 
of preduction; in other words, reduction 
of costs of operation and elimination of 
unnecessary waste in the process of agri- 
cultural production. 

The various activities of the depart- 
ment which relate to the production 
phase of agriculture, such as the eradica- 
tion of bovine tuberculosis, economic 
entomology, inspection and testing of 
seeds and analysis of feeds and fertilizers 
all have one object in view; namely, to 
eliminate all those factors which prove 
disastrous to production and which cur- 
tail its efficiency. 

A good example of this idea is the 
work of our division of seed and weed 
control. The purpose of the weed law is 
the prevention of the spread of certain 
noxious Weeds peculiar to this region. 
The enforcement of this law, which forms 
part of the work of the seed and weed 
control division, is fundamental to the 
efficiency of crop production. 

The other phase of the work of this 
division, administration of the seed law, 
is intended to supply the farmers of Wis- 
consin with definite information concern- 
ing the quality of seeds which they pur- 
chase and prevent the sale of seeds of un- 
desirable quality. 

The work of the division of feeds and 
fertilizers has for its purpose to prevent 
waste and to lead to maximum results in 
production by insuring a high quality of 
feeding stuffs fed to livestock and com- 
mercial fertilizers used on the soil. 

The work of the division of economic 
entomology concerns itself with protect- 
ing the farmer against ravages of insect 
and plant diseases, and elimination of 
losses by means of preventive action 
wherever possible, before the appearance 
of these diseases, as well as organization 
of control measures When an epidemic 
threatens to cause extensive damage. 

One of the most important activities of 
the department concerns itself with the 


Wisconsin 


eradication of livestock diseases. Abcut 
two months ago the department com- 
pleted one of the most ambitious proj- 
ects ever undertaken by an administra- 
tive agency—that of eradication of bo- 
vine tuberculosis. 

Wisconsin is the only important dairy 
State in the Union all of whose cattle 
have been tested at least once for this 
disease. This work contributes to the 
efficiency of the business of farming 
to such an extent that it may be called 
fundamental to the agricultural life of 
the greatest dairy State in the Union. 

The health of the population is further 
safeguarded by the activities of one of 
our mose important divisions—the dairy 
and food division, whose work of super- 
vision and inspection is designed to 
guarantee the consumers dairy and food 
products of high quality from a health 
point of view. 

Another important campaign recently 
started by the department is that of 
eradication of the contagious abortion 
among the cattle of the State. This is 
a disease that causes a much greater 
economical loss than tuberculosis has 
ever done. The possibility of eradicating 
this disease will mean a great deal to 
the dairy industry of Wisconsin. 

Another set of our activities are con- 
ce'ned with the control of the economic 
or business side of farming. With the 
change to commercialized agriculture, 
farm products began to be sent to distant 
markets, and the individual farmer was 
unable to estimate the production and the 
demand. This situation brought about 
the establishment of a system of gather- 
ing facts pertaining to the planting of 
various crops and publishing data on crop 
estimates as well as on planting inten- 
tions, condition, yield and probable vol- 
ume of production during the growing 
season. 

3y gathering these facts and publish- 
ing them at frequent intervals and broad- 
casting information relating to prices, 
movements and market conditions on 
farm products, the department is provid- 
ing the farmer with information which 
enables him to exercise due caution with 
reference to production and marketing. 
By exercising such caution, and planning 
his production and marketing on the 
basis of all this information the farmer 
saves a great deal of useless effort in- 
volved in producing more than the mar- 
ket can absorb. 

An individual farmer can with the 
help of a service of this type realize sub- 
stantial profits on his products, but it 
takes an organization controlling a large 
volume of products and with a real in- 
fluence on the market to bring about 
an adjustment between supply and de- 
mand and to eliminate seasonal and 
cyclical overproduction. And this is the 
reason why the department is bending 
its efforts towards the development of 
large-scale organizations along commo- 
dity lines. 

The division of cooperative marketing 
is assisting farm organizations with 
legal advice and an accounting service 
which plays an important part in intro- 
ducing the right kind of business methods 
in the management of these organiza- 
tions. The division is also administering 
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Advance in Home-making Art 


and Seience of Parenthood - 





Family System Progresses in Competency to 
Raise Youth to Manhood Despite Court Records 


of Marital Discords, 


Says Welfare Worker 





By MISS GRACE ABBOTT 


Director, Federal Children’s Bureau 


HILDREN’S needs are, I think, in- 
telligently planned for in’ more 
homes now’ than a generation 
ago. Because the failures of the home 
are much more frequently taken to the 
courts does not mean that there was 
not wretched unhappiness in the 
old home, but that, for the children, 
a broken home is a great handicap. It 
is therefore a matter for congratulation 
that in only about one-third of the di- 
vorces granted are there children in- 
volved. 
On the whole, I think parents ap- 
proach home-making with more under- 
standing of its fundamental values and 


their opportunities and obligations 
than they did a half century ago. 
a’ 


The fact that wages are higher in the 
United States than in other countries 
should not make us less concerned over 
American wage levels. A considerable 
proportion of the children in the United 
States are reared in homes in which 
the family income is less than one 
thousand dollars a year. 

To make a one-thousand-dollar in- 
come provide a minimum standard of 
health, education and comfort for a 
family of five would certainly require 
the skill of a five-thousand-dollar per- 
son to expend it. 

Infant mortality is higher as wages 
go down and twice as high among ba- 
bies born to homes in which two or 
more persons per room live as in the 
least crowded homes. The social prob- 
lems created by bad housing may be 
more. serious than the health problems. 

Planning, building and furnishing a 
home that will promote the welfare of 
children means consideration by the 
parents of the interests of children. It 
does not require the expenditure of 
great amounts to make a home of this 
sort, but it does mean enough for 
beauty and comfort. All the scientific 
study of household equipment has this 
end in view. 
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The last census showed an increasing 
number of homes in which no servants 
were employed. Most American women 
are in a very real sense their own home- 
makers. Labor-saving equipment and 
eficient organization of the household 
routine are essential if there is to be 
time for the important job of child 
training. 

One of the many handicaps that the 
children of the poor must overcome is 
the fact that the mother is overworked, 
that the house is too small for the fam- 
ily, too small for company. 

It has no books and pictures and, if 
the family lives in a tenement, no gar- 
den and no play space. There is_ no 
happy, comfortable leisure. Instead of 


—_ 


being something to love and be proud 
of, many American homes are mean and 
squalid. 

But these material possessions, al- 
though important, are not everything. 
It is not the house or the furniture, but 
the parents who create the spiritual 
values of the home. 


A limited income might be said to 
serve as a temptation to right doing, 
but the grinding poverty which means 
an absence of all the physical qualities 
which go to make a home comfortable 
often destroys the spirit. When there 
is unemployment, uncertainty whether 
there will be money for food and“coal 
tomorrow, anxiety is not easy to con- 
ceal and faith and hope are hard to 
hold. 

Security is an important background 
for child development: That is why un; 
employment or even underemployment 
and low wages have a social as well as 
an individual aspect. 

As to home ownership, I know of no 
scientific study of the contribution it 
makes to character development. I 
should expect a showing in favor of 
home ownership, however. 

A sense of security, of attachment 
which is a great comfort to children, 
comes with theirown homes. Even the 
struggle that comes with paying off the 
mortgage, if not too heavy, develops 
that sense of unity and solidarity that 
is of great help to children. 
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But even a house that is carefully 
planned, beautifully and harmoniously 
furnished, that has lovely grounds, all 
the things that ought to make happy 
homes for children, is sometimes not a 
temptation to right doing. Those who 
have dealt with delinquent children 
would be surprised to find how fre- 
quently the absence of affection and the 
presence of conflict—especially conflict 
between the father and mother—is the 
explanation of misconduct on the part 
of the child. 

Or perhaps too high a value is placed 
on the house and the housekeeping so 
that no one is comfortable in it. For- 
tunately that kind of housekeeping by 
which women used to be judged suc- 
cesses or failures is disappearing and 
home-making is being stressed. 

A somewhat ‘disorderly household, 
one in which to be sure there is always 
a pursuit of order, but in which the 
disorder hobbies bring is not only tol- 
erated but encouraged, where the 
paints and the paintings, the books and 
all the previous collections of children 
may be exhibited, is the house which 
children love. 

The fundamental rights of children 
can be secured only by real homes for 
children. 








amp Leases in National Forests 
Sites Available for Term of Years 
By H. M. SEARS 


Superintendent, Natural Bridge National Forest, Forest Service 


HAT IS YOUR IDEA of a vaca- 
\W tion? Is it a quiet nap under 

a shady tree? or the thrilling 
exertion of a bear hunt? 

In either case, there is every facility 
and opportunity for realizing it. With 
the exception of a few small areas, 
which are managed as game refuges, all 
of the national forests are open to vis- 
itors Yor hunting and fishing, subject 
only to State game laws. 

Streams are periodically and ade- 
quately stocked with fish. All forms of 
wild life are so protected and managed 
as to render the greatest good to the 
greatest number of the sportsmen who 
visit the forests. 

Visitors may camp on the national 
forests and stay as long as they like. 
Dead wood for fuel is plentiful and 
free. Sanitary measures are enforced 
to protect the purity of the waters. 

On most of the forests tourist camps 
have been improved along the principal 
traveled highways. Here are pure 
drinking water, camping facilities, fire- 
places, sanitary provisions and registry 
booths for the convenience of the 
tourist. 

These camps are free. The only re- 
quirement is that the visitor observe 
the Golden Rule of leaving his camp 


the State bonded warehouse act under 
which loans are secured on goods stored 
in warehouses. This aids in feeding 
the market gradually instead of dumping 
products on the market in seasons of 
flush production with the result that 
prices tend to reflect more fully the true 
relation between supply and demand over 
the 12 months of the year. 

Closely related to these activities is 
that branch of the department which is 
concerned with standardization and in- 
spection of farm products. The purpose 
of this activity is to eliminate waste and 
unnecessary expense in marketing by 
making it possible to separate high qual- 
ity products from those of low quality. 


clean, and obey the directions for care 
with his camp fires. 

In the national forests of the West 
the Forest Service policy of leasing to 
the individual or community or civic 
group a little bit of national forest land 
for exclusive use and occupancy as a 
Summer home has been long estab- 
lished. This same policy has been 
adopted by the national forests in the 
East and South, and a similar opportu- 
nity is offered to the massed millions 
in our great eastern centers of popula- 
tion. 

In these Summer home sites or colo- 
nies, lots will be rented or leased to in- 
dividuals desiring to construct Summer 
homes, under annually renewable per- 
mits, at rates as low as $15 per year. 
Where the residents’ investment will 
be heavy or some other circumstance 
makes it desirable, a 15-year term lease 
can be granted as low as $20 per year. 

Permits for Boy Scout, Y. M. C. A. or 
other semi-public camps are granted on 
annual or term bases at nominal rates. 

The Summer home permittee will be 
expected to erect, in the first and sec- 
ond years of occupancy, an appropriate 
cabin. No standard designs are pre- 
scribed, but the plans of the permittee 
must be approved by the forest super- 
visor before construction is begun. 

The whole purpose of the Forest 
Service in this feature is to secure de- 
velopments harmonious with the sur- 
roundings. Strictly sanitary disposal 
of all wastes, garbage or wash waters is 
required, - 

Of course it is not necessary to build 
your own home in the forest. There 
are good hotels and boarding houses 
within or very near practically all of 
the forests, particularly in the eastern 
district. 

The entire forest !s open for your 
tents. You may enjoy this kind of life, 
camping first one place, then another, 
and perhaps in this way find the loca- 
tion best suited to yonr needs for a 
Summer home. 
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